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PREFACE 

That  the  better  part  of  geography  is  to  be  found  in  a  study  of 
relationships  is  the  conviction  of  all  geographers.  Only  by  such 
study  can  an  affirmative  answer  be  given  to  Jowett's  question, 
*'Can  geography  be  used  to  make  students  think?"  There  is 
no  subject  which  presents  a  greater  number  and  variety  of 
relationships  than  geography.  It  leaves  hardly  any  field  of 
human  knowledge  untouched,  and  is  the  mutual  debtor  and 
creditor  of  all.  It  is  capable  of  yielding  a  purely  scientific 
discipline  ^^uncontaminated  with  the  worship  of  usefulness," 
and  it  can  be  made  as  baldly  ''practical"  as  the  commercial 
spirit  requires.  The  higher  interests  of  education  demand  a 
judicious  combination  of  pure  and  applied  science. 

The  most  important  thing  about  the  earth  is  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  human  planet,  that  men  not  only  live  upon  it,  but  make, 
somehow,  a  living  out  of  it.  The  earth  as  a  planet,  a  machine 
which  ''goes"  and  "works,"  an  organism  which  has  grown  and 
developed  in  the  past  and  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future, 
has  never  been  so  thoroughly  studied  and  understood  as  it  is 
to-day.  The  main  result  of  such  study,  under  the  name  of 
physical  geography,  has  been  a  favorite  subject  in  secondary 
schools.  Some  special  phases  of  human  activity,  more  or  less 
closely  related  to  the  earth,  such  as  products,  manufactures, 
trade,  races,  customs,  language,  rehgion,  and  government,  are 
ever>'where  taught  under  the  names  of  commercial  and  political 
geography.  But  these  different  kinds  of  geography  are  seldom 
brought  closely  together,  and  the  crowning  relationship  of  all 
geographic  science,  the  relation  of  the  human  species  to  its 
natural  environment,  is  generally  missed  or  but  dimly  seen. 

To  get  a  view  of  the  earth,  not  only  as  the  home  of  man,  but 
as  the  garden  in  which  he  has  grown,  the  school  in  which  he  has 
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been  educated  and  chalized,  the  environment  in  which  still 
higher  ideals  may  be  attained,  is  the  object  of  modem  geograph- 
ical study.  This  can  be  accomplished  only  by  taking  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint,  from  which  the  dependence  of  human  life  upon 
natural  conditions  and  the  influence  of  those  conditions  upon 
human  life  can  be  most  clearly  seen.  This  book  is  an  attempt 
to  present  such  a  view  and  to  treat  the  leading  facts  and  prin- 
ciples of  geography  as  factors  in  the  human  struggle  for  a  better 
living,  that  is,  for  the  highest  possible  civilization.  Physical 
geography,  a  \aew  of  the  earth  as  it  would  be  if  no  man  had  ever 
lived  upon  it,  forms  the  necessary  basis.  The  first  part  of  this 
book  is  called  physical  geography  because  the  principal  subject 
discussed  in  it  is  the  natural  earth,  but  the  treatment  is  more 
brief  than  in  many  recent  textbooks.  Many  topics  of  great 
interest  to  the  student  of  pure  science  are  omitted  or  lightly 
touched,  preference  being  given  to  those  features  and  processes 
which  have  directly  ** helped  or  hindered  man  in  his  progress." 
The  fact  is  constantly  kept  in  mind  that  man  is  himself  a  part 
of  nature  and  the  picture  is  painted  from  the  beginning  against 
a  strong  background  of  human  life. 

The  second  part  is  called  economic  geography  because  the 
point  of  \new  is  reversed,  and  the  outlines  of  household  manage- 
ment practiced  by  the  great  human  family  in  its  terrestrial 
home  are  presented  against  the  background  of  the  natural  earth 
already  shown.  It  is  hof)ed  that  by  this  method  of  treatment 
the  peculiar  interest  and  value  of  physical  geography  will  not 
be  lost,  while  its  use  as  a  foundation  for  economic  geography 
will  give  added  attraction  and  stability  to  both.  Parts  I  and  II 
are  planned  to  furnish  as  much  material  as  can  be  used  in  a 
high  school  course  of  five  or  six  months. 

For  those  schools  which  devote  a  longer  period  to  the  study 
of  geography,  Part  III  furnishes  a  more  detailed,  intimate,  and 
graphic  study  of  the  same  theme.  The  natural  earth  is  still  the 
basis  and  is  divided  into  natural  provinces  arranged  in  a  few 
groups,  forming  typical  environments  in  which  the  economic 
adaptations  of  human  life  must  be  broadly  similar,  varying  only 
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with  the  stage  of  civilization  of  the  inhabitants.  Where  the 
d\dlization  of  a  natural  environment  is  not  native,  but  has  been 
introduced  from  some  other  more  favorable  environment,  inter- 
esting contrasts  appear;  but  in  every  case  the  possibilities  are 
strictly  limited  by  natural  conditions.  North  America  is  found 
to  present  all  the  typical  natural  environments  of  the  world 
except  the  strictly  equatorial.  A  detailed  discussion  of  these 
with  references,  more  or  less  extended,  to  similar  environments 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  serves  to  bring  out  all  the  principal 
kinds  of  adaptation  to  natural  environment  which  the  human 
race  has  achieved,  and  gives  a  bird's-eye  view  of  world  economies. 
This  part  of  the  book  comes  near  to  being  a  concrete  example 
of  a  recent  definition  of  economic  geography  as  *^the  study  of 
the  different  types  of  environments  in  the  relations  they  bear  to 
the  activities  of  human  life.*' 

The  treatment  by  natural  rather  than  by  political  and,  conse- 
quently, artificial  di\dsions  is  attended  by  no  serious  difficulty 
except  in  the  handling  of  statistics,  which  are  always  compiled 
according  to  political  units.  The  result  is  some  slight  want  of 
exactness  in  figures,  but  as  these  are  constantly  changing,  the 
defect  is  not  great.  The  author  recognizes  the  fact  that  such 
treatment  is  an  innovation  in  some  degree  revolutionary;  but 
he  believes  that  the  advantage  it  gives  in  showing  the  essential 
relationships  of  geography  more  than  compensates  for  all  diffi- 
culties, and  that  when  once  understood  it  will  be  accepted  and 
welcomed. 

Reports  of  committees  of  the  National  Education  Association 
and  of  the  Association  of  American  Geographers  have  recently 
outlined  in  some  detail  courses  in  geography  for  secondary  schools. 
WTiile  this  book  has  not  been  written  on  the  plan  of  conforming 
to  the  requirements  of  either,  it  will  be  found  to  cover  substan- 
tially the  ground  of  both. 

An  unusual  number  and  variety  of  maps  have  been  introduced 
in  the  hope  of  leading  teachers  and  students  to  a  better  apprecia- 
tion and  use  of  this  unrivaled  method  of  geographical  expression. 
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CHAPTER    I 


EARTH,  SDK,  AND  MOOK 

The  Earth  is  a  globular  mass  of  rock,  water,  and  air,  tied  to 
the  sun  by  gravitation  and  revolving  around  it  at  a  distance  of 
about  93,000,000  miles.  The  core  or  central  body  of  the  earth 
is  probably  a  solid  ball  of  hot  nickel-iron,  with  an  outer  crust 
largely  composed  of  oxygen  and  silicon  combined  with  other 
elements  to  form 
various  kinds  of  . 
rocks.  The  whole  \ 
sohd  earth  may  be 
called  the  rock 
sphere  {lithosphere). 
The  depressions  in 
the  crust  are  occu- 
pied by  a  thin  sheet 
of  water  which  covers  nearly  three  fourths  of  its  surface  and 
constitutes  the  wakr  sphere  {hydrosphere).  The  rock  and  water 
spheres  are  surrounded  and  inclosed  by  an  atmosphere  of  nitro- 
gen, oxygen,  and  other  gases,  the  extent  of  which  is  not  definitely 
known. 

The  atmosphere  is  as  truly  a  part  of  the  earth  as  the  rock,  but  this  fact 
is  often  disregarded  and  the  word  earth  is  used  to  mean  only  the  solid  and 
liquid  mass.  In  this  sense  the  earth  is  a  slightly  compressed  spheroid,  its 
polar  diameter  being  7,899.6  miles,  its  equatorial  diameter  7,926.6  miles, 
and  its  circumference  about  24,900  miles. 

Men  do  not  live  upon  tbe  surface  of  the  earth,  which  is  the  outer  surface 
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of  the  atmosphere,  but  hundreds  of  miles  below,  on  or  near  the  surface  of 
the  rock  and  water  spheres,  which  is  commonly  called  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  Sun  is  a  bright  star,  about  no  times  the  diameter  of  the 
earth.  The  body  of  the  sun  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere 
consisting  of  white-hot  vapors  of  various  metals,  which  radiate 
heat  and  light  in  every  direction.  The  heat  and  light  from  the 
sun  penetrate  the  earth's  atmosphere  and  reach  the  land  and 
water.  The  earth  rotates  on  its  shortest  axis  once  in  24  hours, 
thus  exposing  different  sides  to  the  sun  and  causing  an  alterna- 
tion of  sunlight  and  shadow,  or  day  and  night.  The  rotation 
of  the  earth  is  clearly  shown  by  the  apparent  movement  of  the 
stars  from  east  to  west. 

Latitude  and  Longitude.  —  The  earth^s  rotation  not  only 
divides  time  into  short  periods  of  light  and  darkness,  but  also 
furnishes  fixed  points  from  which  to  measure  distances  and  fix 
locations. 

If  a  mark  is  made  upon  the  surface  of  a  smooth,  uniformly  colored  ball, 
it  is  impossible  to  describe  its  position  for  want  of  other  points  of  reference. 
If  the  ball  is  set  to  spinning  like  a  top,  the  rotation  establishes  an  axis  and 
two  poles  at  opposite  ends  of  it.  A  line  may  be  drawn  around  the  ball 
midway  between  the  poles  which  will  be  an  equator,  or  divider  of  the  surface 
into  two  equal  parts.  A  line  may  also  be  drawn  from  pole  to  pole  at  right 
angles  to  the  equator.  Then  the  position  of  any  point  on  the  ball  may 
be  determined  and  described  by  its  angular  distance  from  each  of  these 
lines.     This  is  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  latitude  and  longitude. 

Latitude  (breadth)  is  angular  distance  from  the  equator  toward 
each  pole  and  is  measured  in  degrees  up  to  90  degrees.  Longitude 
(length)  is  angular  distance  from  a  hne  arbitrarily  fixed  at  right 
angles  to  the  equator,  each  way  around  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  earth,  and  is  measured  in  degrees  up  to  180  degrees.  For 
convenience  a  set  of  lines  is  imagined  or  drawn  parallel  v/ith 
the  equator,  called  parallels,  and  another  set  at  right  angles  to 
the  equator,  called  meridians.  These  lines  form  a  network, 
which  divides  the  face  of  the  earth  into  quadrangles  indispen- 
sable in  surveying  and  mapping. 
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The  number  of  parallels  and  mt-riilians  is  unlimited.  Portions  of  some 
of  them  are  surveyed  and  located  on  the  ground  and  form  boundariLS  of 
states,  counties,  townships,  and  sections.  They  arc  drawn  upon  a  mn[i  at 
any  convenient  distance  apart,  and  the  network  is  used  to  locate  the 
desired  features.  The  meridian  passing  through  Greenwich,  near  London, 
is  now  used  as  a  base  line  or  prime  meridian  throughout  the  world.  The 
axis  of  the  earth  always  maintains  the  same  direction  in  space,  the  north 
end  of  it  looking  toward  a  point  in  the 
heavens  near  the  star  Polaris,  "the  north 
star."  To  an  observer  at  the  equator  Polaris 
is  on  the  northern  horizon  (Fig.  3) ;  but  if  he 
travels  northward  the  star  rises  higher  above 
the  hori/x)n  until  at  the  north  iKjIe  it  is 
directly  overhead.  Ilencc  directions  and  lati- 
tude may  be  determined  by  observing  the 

The  Seasons.  ^  The  earth  revolves 
around  the  sun  in  a  nearly  circular 
orbit,  requiring  a  little  more  than  365 
days  to  complete  one  revolution.  The 
revolution  of  the  earth  may  be  seen 

by  noticing  that  the  groups  of  stars  visible  at  any  given  hour 
of  the  night  change  from  week  to  week,  and  month  to  month.  If 
the  axis  of  the  earth  were  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit, 
its  revolution  would  bring  no  change  except  in  the  appearance 
of  the  heavens  at  night,  and  would  be  of  little  importance;  for 
in  that  case  the  line  dividing  the  lighted  side  of  the  earth  from 
the  dark  side  would  always  pass  through  the  poles,  half  of  the 
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June  22 


northern  and  half  of  the  southern  hemisphere  would  always  be 
in  the  light,  and  day  and  night  would  be 
everywhere  and  always  of  equal  length, 
as  in  Fig.  6  B.  But  the  earth's  axis  is 
inclined  about  23°  30'  from  a  perpendic- 
ular to  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  and  always 
in  the  same  direction.  As  the  earth 
moves  around  the  sun,  the  northern  and 
southern  hemispheres  are  turned  toward 
the  sun  alternately  and  each  in  turn 
receives  more  than  an  equal  share  of 
sunlight,  as  in  Fig.  6  A  and  C.  When 
cither  hemisphere  is  turned  toward  the 
sun,  every  place  in  it  is  in  sunlight  more 
than  half  the  time,  and  the  days  are 
longer  than  the  nights.  When  it  is  turned 
away  from  the  sun  the  reverse  is  true. 

Fig.  4  shows  the  conditions  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  for  each  month  of  the  year.  Fig.  5 
shows  the  apparent  path  of  the  sun  in  the 
heavens  at  different  seasons  in  middle  northern 
latitudes.  The  long  path  of  the  sun  above  the 
horizon  in  summer  brings  long  days  and  a  warm 
season;  the  short  path  in  winter  brings  short  days  and  a  cold  season. 

The  sun's  rays  have  greater  heating  power  at  noon  than  in 
the  morning  or  evening  because  they  then  pass  through  less  air, 
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Fig.  6. 
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strike  the  earth  more  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  are  spread  over 
less  surface  (Fig.  7).    When  the  days  are  long  the  sun's  rays 
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are  more  nearly  direct  and  their  heating  power  is  greater  than 
when  the  days  are  short.  Thus  the  inclination  of  the  earth's 
axis  brings  about  a  variation  in  the  length  of  the  day  and  in 
the  angle  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  these  changes  work  together  to 
make  the  months  successively  warmer  or  colder. 

The  most  important  points  in  this  cycle  of  changes  are:  (i)  The  vernal 
eiuuijx,  March  21,  when  the  sun  is  vertical  at  the  equator  and  shines  to 
either  pjle.  The  days  and  nights  are  everywhere  of  equal  length  and  the 
angle  of  the  sun's  rays  is  the  same  at  corresponding  latitudes  in  both  hemi- 
spheres. (2)  The  summer  solstice,  June  22,  when  the  sun  is  vertical  at  the 
tropic  of  Cancer,  23"^  30'  north  of  the  equator,  and  shines  27,"^  30'  beyond 
the  north  pole  to  the  Arctic  circle.  In  the  northern  hemisphere  the  days 
arc  longer  and  the  sun's  rays  more  direct  than  at  any  other  date.  (3)  The 
autumnal  equinox,  September  23,  when  the  conditions  are  the  same  as  at 
the  vernal  equinox;  (4)  The  winter  solstice,  December  22,  when  the  sun's 
rays  are  vertical  at  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  23°  30'  south  of  the  equator, 
shine  2^°  30'  beyond  the  south  pole  to  the  Antarctic  circle,  and  fall  short 
of  reaching  the  north  pole.  In  the  northern  hemisphere  the  days  are 
shorter  and  the  sun's  rays  are  more  slanting  than  at  any  other  date.  The 
change  of  conditions  from  one  of  these  dates  to  the  next  is  gradual. 

The  inequality  of  day  and  night  and  the  variation  in  the 
angle  of  the  sun's  rays  increase  toward  the  poles;  therefore 
the  contrast  between  summer  and  winter  increases  in  the  same 
direction.  The  presence  of  permanent  ice  and  snow  in  the  polar 
regions  renders  the  seasonal  differences  there  less  than  they 
otherwise  would  be.  Between  the  tropics  the  differences  of 
temperature  are  slight  and  the  seasons  are  distinguished  as  wet 
(summer)  and  dry  (winter).  The  year  of  four  strongly  marked 
seasons  is  found  only  in  middle  latitudes. 

Economic  Relations.  —  The  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  furnish 
the  energy  which  keeps  things  alive  and  moving  on  the  earth. 
The  supply  is  not  continuous  and  uniform,  but  subject  to  the 
interruptions  of  day  and  night  and  the  variations  of  the  seasons. 
Plants  and  animals  are  very  sensitive  to  these  changes,  which 
impose  upon  them  alternating  periods  of  activity  and  rest. 
Outside  the  polar  regions,  every  space  of  24  hours  is  divided 
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into  a  period  of  daylight  and  a  period  of  darkness.  In  daylight 
plants  and  animals,  including  man,  are  generally  active  in 
obtaining  food  and  acquiring  whatever  is  necessary  or  desired 
for  subsistence.  Darkness  is  generally  a  period  of  rest  during 
which  they  assimilate  food,  build  up  tissue,  repair  waste,  and 
renew  strength.  For  men  the  regular  and  frequent  recurrence 
of  periods  of  sleep,  preferably  during  the  hours  of  darkness,  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  health  and  efficiency. 

The  influence  of  change  of  seasons  upon  plants  is  very  great.  In  equa- 
torial regions  vegetation  is  luxuriant  at  all  times,  but  alternations  of  wet 
and  dry  periods  induce  some  variation  in  the  rate  of  growth.  WTiere  the 
contrast  of  seasons  is  strong,  more  than  half  the  plants  pass  the  cold  or 
dry  season  in  the  form  of  seed,  and  more  than  half  the  animals  live  less  than 
a  year.  Many  animals  live  over  the  winter  by  migrating  to  a  warmer 
region,  by  using  the  food  stored  during  the  summer,  or  by  lying  torpid. 
Men  whose  occupation  is  directly  dependent  upon  plants,  as  farmers  and 
gardeners,  do  little  through  the  winter,  or  change  their  work. 

Solar  and  Civil  Days.  —  The  rotation  and  revolution  of  the 
earth  furnish  two  units  for  reckoning  time,  tlie  day  and  the 
year.  The  period  from  the  moment  when  the  sun  reaches  his 
highest  point  in  the  heavens  and  is  on  the  meridian,  to  the 
moment  when  he  next  reaches  the  same  point,  varies  from  day 
to  day.  The  average  length  of  this  period  is  divided  into  the 
hours,  minutes,  and  seconds  shown  by  ordinary  clocks  and 
watches.  For  convenience  the  ordinary  or  civil  day  is  made 
to  begin  and  end  at  midnight,  and  is  of  the  same  length  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  Inside  the  palar  circles  the  civil  day  does  not 
always  correspond  to  actual  day  and  night,  since  the  time  from 
sunrise  to  sunset  varies  from  a  few  minutes  to  six  months. 

If  the  earth's  face  were  plane,  sunrise,  noon,  and  sunset  would  each 
occur  over  every  part  of  it  at  the  same  moment,  but  as  the  spheroidal  earth 
rotates,  sunrise,  noon,  and  sunset  travel  continuously  westward  at  the 
rate  of  15  degrees  of  longitude  every  hour.  When  it  is  noon  at  Greenwich 
it  is  about  7.00  a.m.  at  New  York,  6.00  at  St.  Louis,  5.00  at  Denver^  and 
4.00  at  San  Francisco.  So  each  m2ridian  has  its  own  sun  time,  slower 
and  earlier  than  the  meridians  east  of  it,  faster  and  later  than  those  west 
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of  It      The  longitude  of  any  pi; 
time  between  it  and  Greenwich 


may  be  measured  by  the  difference  of 
;  degree  for  every  four  minutes 

Standard  Time  —For  people  who  stay  at  home  their  own 
local  mean  sun  time  is  the  moat  convenient  but  for  travelers, 
and  especiallj    for  railroad   companies    it  is  advantageous  to 


adopt  standard  meridians  15°,  or  one  hour,  apart,  and  to  use 
the  time  of  each  meridian  over  a  certain  area  on  each  side  of  it. 
In  North  America  five  standard  time  belts  are  in  use:  Atlantic 
or  60th  meridian  time  (four  hours  slower  than  Greenwich  time), 
Eastern  or  75th  meridian  time,  Central  or  90th  meridian  time, 
Mountain  or  105th  meridian  time,  and  Pacific  or  120th  meridian 
time.  The  boundaries  of  these  belts  are  irregular.  When  a 
traveler  crosses  the  boundary  of  a  time  belt,  he  sets  his  watch 
forward,  or  back,  one  hour.  Nearly  all  civilized  countries  have 
adopted  standard  time  meridians. 

Iiit«matioiu]  D«te  Line.  ^  If  one  travels  westward,  sun  lime  becomes 
slower  at  the  rate  of  one  hour  for  every  15  degrees  of  longitude,  and  in 
going  around  the  earth  a  watch  must  be  set  hack,  in  all,  24  hours,  which 
would  cause  the  traveler  to  lose  one  day  from  his  calendar.    If  he  travels 
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eastward,  sun  time  grows  faster  at  the  same  rate,  and  a  watch  must  be 
set  ahead  to  correspond.  Thus  one  would  add  a  day  to  his  calendar. 
Hence  it  is  found  necessary  to  fix  upon  an  arbitrary  line  for  the  correction 
of  the  calendar.  This  is  called  the  international  date  line,  and  for  all 
vessels  is  the  meridian  of  180°.  Whenever  a  ship  crosses  this  line  to  the 
westward,  a  day  is  added  to  the  reckoning,  but  if  to  the  eastward,  a  day 
is  dropped  from  it. 

The  Calendar.  —  The  calendar  now  in  use  in  most  of  the 
d\ilized  world  was  adopted  by  Pope  Gregorj-  XIII  in  1582. 
The  earth  completes  one  revolution  around  the  sun  in  365  d.  g  h. 
48  m.  46  s.  The  calendar  is  made  to  agree  approximately  with 
the  solar  year  by  having  three  successive  years  of  365  days  each 
and  then  a  leap  year  of  366  days.  An  extra  day  added  every 
fourth  year  is  a  little  too  much,  and  therefore  century  years, 
like  1900  and  2cx»,  are  leap  years  only  when  divisible  by  400. 

The  Moon,  Month,  and  Week.  —  The  division  of  the  year 
into  months  and  weeks  was  originally  suggested  by  the  changes 
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of  the  moon.     The  moon  revolves  around  the  earth  from  west 
to  east  in  about  29^  days.     When  it  is  between  the  earth  and 
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the  sun  the  dark  side  is  turned  toward  us  and  is  called  new  moon 
(Fig.  9).  About  a  week  later  half  of  the  lighted  side  is  visible 
and  is  called  first  quarter.  When  the  moon  is  on  the  opjx)sitc 
side  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  its  lighted  side  is  turned  toward 
us  and  is  called  full  moon.  Then  again,  about  a  week  later,  half 
the  lighted  side  is  visible  and  is  called  last  quarter.  The  inter- 
vals between  these  changes  are  variable,  but  average  about  seven 
days.  The  calendar  weeks  and  months  do  not  coincide  with 
the  periods  or  phases  of  the  moon,  and  the  number  of  days  in 
successive  months  varies  in  an  arbitrary  and  irregular  manner. 

The  year  is  naturally  divided  by  the  solstices  and  equinoxes  into  four 
seasons:  spring,  March  21  to  June  22,  93  days;  summer,  June  22  to  Sep- 
tember 23,  93  days;  autumn,  September  23  to  December  22,  90  days;  win- 
ter, December  22  to  March  21,  89  or  90  days.  Although  the  Gregorian 
calendar  is  imperfectly  adjusted  to  the  natural  time  periods  of  day,  week, 
month,  and  year,  any  change  in  it  would  cause  so  much  disturbance  and 
confusion  as  to  make  it  undesirable,  if  not  impossible. 

Maps  and  Map  Projections.  —  The  special  means  of  expression 
in  geography  is  the  map,  because  a  map  shows  the  facts  of  dis- 
tribution better  than  anything  else  can.  A  map  is  a  drawing 
which  shows  the  position,  direction,  distance,  and  area  of  objects 
upon  a  horizontal  plane,  as  though  a  portion  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face were  stripped  off,  spread  out  flat,  and  reduced  in  size.  The 
one  thing  essential  for  a  good  map  is  that  the  position  of  every 
feature  shown  be  located  correctly;  if  this  is  done,  the  direc- 
tions, distances,  and  areas  will  be  correct.  No  absolutely  cor- 
rect map  of  any  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  can  be  drawn, 
because  it  is  impossible  to  flatten  a  spherical  surface  into  a 
plane  surface  without  distorting  it. 

The  indispensable  basis  and  guide  in  the  construction  of  a  map  is  the 
network  of  parallels  and  meridians.  Numerous  projections  or  plans  for 
drawing  the  parallels  and  meridians  are  in  common  use.  Some  show  the 
forms  more  correcdy  than  others,  some  distort  forms  for  the  sake  of  show- 
ing areas  correctly,  while  others  are  very  erroneous  as  to  forms  and  areas 
but  correct  as  to  directions.  The  best  maps  for  common  use  are  designed 
to  show  forms,  areas,  and  directions  with  as  little  error  as  possible. 
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The  orthographic  projection  (Fig.  10)  is  a  picture  of  a  globe  as  it  appears 
from  a  distance  many  times  its  tliatnetcr.  Straight  piwlkl  hncs  projtclcd 
through  the  parjllcls  and  meridians  ot  the  globe  upon  a  plane  surface  per 
pendicular  to  tbem,  locate  the  network  of  the  map  Such  -i  map  ts  correcl 
near  the  center,  but  around  the  edges  the  areas  are  grcatl>  reduced 
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Fif.  10.  — Orthainptucicalectian. 

The  slereographic  projection  (Tg 
sphere  as  it  would  appear  to  th 
surface  of  the  opposite  hemisphere 
In  this  map  ihe  areas  are  reduced 
near  the  center  and  enlarged  to 
ward  (he  edges. 

The  globular  projection 
(Fig,  I  a)  is  a  picture  of  a  trans 
parent  hemisphere  as  it  would 
appear  to  the  eye  placed  at  a 
distance  1.707  times  the  radius 
of  the  sphere  from  its  center 
In  this  map  the  parallels  along 
any  meridian  and  the  meridi 
ans  along  any  parallel  are  very 
nearly  equidistant.     It  shows  "•  »— Giob«tariroi«!dofc 

both  form  and  area  with  less  error  than  any  other  projection,  and 
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is  especially  advantageous  for  maps  of  the  hemispheres  used  in 
teaching. 

In  the  cylindrical  projection  the  surface  of  the  spliere  is  con- 
ceived to  be  that  of  a  cylinder  of  the  same  diameter,  cut  length- 
wise   and    flattened    out. 
The  meridians  are  straight, 
parallel,   and    equidbtant. 
If    the  parallels    are  pro- 
jected    stercographicaily, 
the  length  of  the  cylinder 
s  twice  the  diameter  of  the 
,  sphere(Fig.  13^),  and  areas 
J  are    increasingly    exagger- 
Fic.  13  — cyiiniiricci  projection*.  ated  toward  the  poles. 

Mercator's  projection  (Figs.  13  D  and  14)  is  cylindrical,  but  the 
parallels  are  so  spaced  that  the  degrees  of  latitude  are  propor- 
tional to  the  degrees  of  longitude.  It  is  the  only  projection  on 
which  directions  are  abso- 
lutely correct,  and  hence  it  is 
much  used  by  sailors.  It  is 
the  best  for  maps  of  winds 
and  ocean  currents  in  which 
true  directions  are  required. 
Cylindrical  projections  have 
the  advantage  of  showing  all 
the  more  important  parts  of 
the  earth  upon  one  contin- 
uous sheet,  but  on  account 
of  the  enorrnous  exaggeration 
and  distortion  of  areas  in  the 
higher  latitudes,  they  should  ^^  i^-MmaUirt  jrojMdon. 

never  be  used  in  teaching  children  and  should  always  be  corrected 
by  reference  to  a  globe. 

MoUweide's  equal-area  projection   (Fig.  16)  shows  the  whole 
face  of  the  earth  iipon  one  continuous  sheet,  one  hemisphere  in 
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the  center  and  half  of  the  other  on  each  side.  Near  the  cen- 
ter forms  are  but  sUghtly  distorted  and  distances  are  nearly 
correct.  In  the  marginal  portions  distortion  is  considerable, 
and  north-south  distances  are  exaggerated;  but  this  projection 
has  the  advantage  of  show- 
ing areas  correctly.  Hence 
it  is  used  for  maps  in  which 
a  comparison  of  areas  is  im- 
portant. 

In   the  conical  projection 
(Fig.  15)  the   surface  repre- 
sented is  conceived  to  be  that   I 
of  a  cone  cut  lengthwise  and    '- 
flattened  out.    Theparallels  '''«■  u.-Conid  piojeetioo. 

are  arcs  of  equidistant,  concentric  circles,  and  the  meridians  are 
radiating  straight  lines  intersecting  the  parallels  at  right  angles. 
For  areas  of  no  great  extent  in  latitude,  such  as  the  United  States, 
a  map  on  this  projection  is  ver>'  nearly  correct. 

Hop  Scales.  —  Tht;  scale  of  a.  map  is  the  ratio  which  distances  and  areas 
on  the  map  bear  to  the  actual  distances  and  areas  on  the  earth.  Scales 
are  expressed  by  ratios,  as  1  :  i.ooo.ooo.  which  means  that  one  inch  on 
the  map  corresponds  to  one  million  inches  on  the  earth;  or  in  linear  units, 
as  r  inch  —  r  mile;  or  by  graduated  lines.  For  small  areas  the  scale  may 
be  larRe.  one  foot  or  more  to  the  mile;  for  large  areas  it  must  be  small.  On 
maps  of  large  areas  no  uniform  scale  can  apply  exactly  to  all  parts. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  PLAN  OF  THE  EARTH 

The  Earth  Crust.  —  If  the  water  were  out  of  the  way  so 
that  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  crust  could  be  seen,  two 
contrasted  areas  would  appear.  One  third  of  it  is  a  broad, 
irregular,  elevated  table  or  platform,  roughened  by  mountains, 
plateaus,  hills,  and  valleys.  The  rest  of  it  is  a  steep-sided, 
smooth-bottomed  depression,  lying  about  2f  miles  below  the 
elevated  surface.  The  elevated  area  is  the  continental  platform, 
and  the  depressed  area  is  the  oceanic  basin.  The  highest  point 
known  (Mt.  Everest  in  central  Asia)  is  29,000  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  the  lowest  point  known  (Nero  Deep,  near  the  Ladrone 
Islands,  western  Pacific  Ocean)  is  31,614  feet  below  sea  level. 
The  diflference  or  range  of  elevation  is  about  113  miles. 

This  is  only  one  seven-hundredth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  solid  earth, 
and  if  represented  upon  a  globe  seven  feet  in  diameter  would  be  about 
one  eighth  of  an  inch.  The  earth  crust  is  much  smoother  in  proportion 
to  its  size  than  the  skin  of  an  orange. 

The  Margin  of  the  Continental  Platform.  —  The  sea  water  not 
only  fills  the  oceanic  basin  full,  but  also  spreads  out  over  the 
lower  part  of  the  continental  platform  until  the  outer  edge  of 
the  platform  is  about  660  feet  under  water.  The  continents 
and  large  islands  all  stand  upon  the  platform  and  are  bordered 
by  a  belt  of  shallow  water  (Fig.  16).  The  lowlands  less  than 
660  feet  above  water,  and  the  adjacent  continental  shelf  less 
than  660  feet  under  water,  constitute  an  unstable  portion  of 
the  earth  crust  which  has  risen  and  sunk  many  times.  Where 
the  slope  is  so  gentle,  slight  movements  up  or  down  make  great 
changes  in  the  outlines  and  area  of  the  land. 
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If  the  crust  should  rise  660  feet,  the  shore  line  would  recede  to  the 
outer  edge  of  the  shelf  and  the  total  land  area  would  be  increased  about 
20  per  cent.  If  the  crust  should  sink  660  feet,  the  shore  line  would  advance 
upon  the  land  and  about  30  per  cent  of  the  present  land  area  would  be 
flooded  by  the  sea.  Much  greater  up-and-down  movements  than  these 
have  occurred  in  the  past.  Rivers  carry  down  the  waste  of  the  land  and 
deposit  it  upon  the  continental  shelf,  spreading  out  material  for  the  rock 
strata  of  new  lands  which  may  sometime  rise  from  the  sea.  The  shallow 
waters  of  the  shelf  are  the  home  of  abundant  plant  and  animal  life,  and  the 
site  of  the  great  fishing  grounds  of  the  world.  Because  of  the  shallowness 
tides  rise  higher  along  the  shores  than  they  do  in  deep  water,  and  make  it 
possible  for  large  ships  to  reach  ports  like  Montreal,  Glasgow,  and  London, 
situated  far  up  the  bays  and  rivers.  The  relations  of  the  continental  shelf 
to  the  land  and  its  inhabitants  are  far  closer  than  those  of  the  deep  ocean 
basins. 

Arrangement  of  the  Great  Crust  Features.  —  The  continental 
platform  which  supports  the  great  land  masses  forms  a  nearly 
continuous  belt  around  the  earth  at  about  70°  N.  Lat.  (Fig.  16). 
From  this  belt  three  arms  extend  southward,  the  American  to 
about  57°  S.  Lat.,  the  Eurafrican  to  about  37°  S.  Lat.,  and 
the  Asia-Australian  to  about  45°  S.  Lat.  An  Antarctic  con- 
tinent of  undefined  extent  surrounds  the  south  pole.  The 
oceanic  basin  forms  a  continuous  belt  around  the  earth  at 
about  60°  S.  Lat.,  from  which  three  arms  extend  northward, 
interlocking  with  the  continental  arms.  Of  these  the  Pacific 
basin  is  roughly  circular  in  outline,  the  Atlantic  arm  is  long, 
narrow,  and  S-shaped,  while  the  Indian  arm  is  short  and 
broadly  triangular.  The  Arctic  basin  occupies  an  area  around 
the  north  pole,  the  limits  of  which  are  not  accurately  known. 
Each  continental  arm  is  broken  nearly  midway  of  its  length  by 
a  cross  projection  of  the  oceanic  basin,  the  American  by  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Caribbean  Sea,  the  Eurafrican  by  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  and  the  Asia-Australian  by  the  straits  of  the 
Indian  archipelago. 

Land  and  Water  Hemispheres.  —  About  70  per  cent  of  the  land  lies 
north  of  the  equator  and  about  86  per  cent  of  the  sea  lies  south  of  it.  If 
a  map  of  a  hemisphere  is  drawn  with  London  as  a  center,  it  will  include 
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about  81.5  per  cent  of  all  the  land,  and  the  opposite  hemisphere  with  its 
center  near  New  Zealand  will  include  about  6j  per  cent  of  all  the  sea.  The 
land  hemisphere  thus  drawn  is  46.7  per  cent  land,  and  the  water  hemisphere 
is  go  per  cent  sea  (Figs.  17  and  18). 


The  Arrangement  of  Land  Masses.  —  The  continental  land 
masses  conform  roughly  to  the  position  and  shape  of  the  con- 
tinental platform  and  are  thus  divided  into  seven  continents, 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America  lying  close  together  in 
the  northern  hemisphere;  South 
America,  Africa,  Australia,  and 
Antarctica  lying  wholly  or  partly 
in  the  .southern  hemisphere,  and 
more  widely  separated  from  one 
another. 

II  a  globe  is  viewct]  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  the  center  of  Asia  (E.  Long. 
90°,  N.  l^t.  50°)  is  the  center  of 
the  visible  hemisphere  (Fig.  iq),  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  other  continents 
are  arranged  around  .Xsia  with  some 
but  a  large  peninsula  projecting  west- 
ward.    Africa  lies  dose  against  the  southwestern  shores  of  Eurasia,  and 


approach  to  symmetry.     Europe 
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is  tied  to  it  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  the  shelf  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red 
Sea.  Directly  northward  of  Asia,  across  the  narrow  polar  basin,  lies  North 
America,  connected  by  the  shelf  of  Bering  Sea  and  Strait.  To  the  east 
of  south  the  submarine  platform  of  the  Malay  archipelago  stretches  away 
to  Australia.  In  past  ages  America  and  Australia  have  been  connected 
with  Asia,  and  Africa  with  Europe,  by  land  bridges,  and  to-day  every  part 
of  the  continental  lands  except  Antarctica  can  be  reached  from  Asia  with- 
out crossing  a  strait  more  than  250  miles  wide.  The  central  position  of 
Asia  and  the  continuity  of  the  radiating  arms  of  the  continental  platform, 
furnishing  easy  routes  of  travel  to  nearly  all  habitable  lands,  have  been 
of  great  importance  in  controlling  the  migration  and  dispersal  of  plants, 
animals,  and  men.  There  would  be  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  building 
a  continuous  railroad  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with 
branch  lines  to  Liverpool  and  Lisbon,  while  Australia  could  be  connected 
with  the  system  by  a  short  ocean  ferry. 

Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres.  —  The  earth  has  been 
somewhat  arbitrarily  divided  into  an  Eastern  and  a  Western 
Hemisphere.  In  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa  compose  the  ^*  Old  World'';  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere North  and  South  America  are  called  the  ^^  New  World." 
There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  any  part  of  the  land  of  the  Old 
World  is  actually  older  than  some  parts  of  the  New  World. 
The  human  species  probably  originated  in  Asia,  and  the  earliest 
records  of  human  history  are  found  in  Asia  and  Africa,  but 
Australia  was  not  discovered  by  Europeans  until  100  years 
after  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus.  Asia  and  Europe 
form  physically  one  continuous  land  mass  and  are  often  treated 
as  one  continent  under  the  name  of  Eurasia,  but  for  historic 
reasons  geographers  usually  regard  them  as  distinct. 

Northern  and  Southern  Continents.  —  The  continents  natu- 
rally fall  into  two  groups  which  are  strongly  contrasted  in  physical 
characters,  in  their  relations  to  plant  and  animal  life,  and  in  the 
part  they  play  in  human  history.  About  four  fifths  of  the  area 
of  the  northern  continents  lies  in  those  temperate  latitudes  which 
are  most  favorable  for  the  development  of  human  faculties; 
while  about  four  fifths  of  the  area  of  the  southern  continents 
lies  in  the  hot  belts,  between  the  parallels  of  latitude  30^  north 
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and  south,  where  the  climate  is  oppressive  and  plants  and 
animals  are  either  absent  on  account  of  aridity,  or  are  able  on 
account  of  humidity  to  compete  successfully  with  man  in  the 
struggle  for  possession.  The  southern  continents  are  isolated 
from  the  northern  and  from  one  another  and  are  relatively  in- 
accessible. They  contain  less  than  one  eighth  of  the  world's 
population.  Consequently  they  are  in  their  human  relations, 
as  well  as  in  their  physical  conditions,  subordinate  appendages 
of  the  great  northern  land  masses. 

Asia.  —  The  central  and  largest  continent  spreads  a  vast 
expanse  from  the  equator  far  into  the  polar  regions,  too  shapeless 
to  suggest  any  geometrical  figure.  The  eastern  side  presents 
to  the  Pacific  a  belt  of  mountainous  peninsulas  and  oflF-shore 
islands,  which  border  the  shelf  for  6,000  miles.  The  southern 
margin  is  cut  by  deep  notches  into  three  massive  peninsulas. 
On  the  west  it  is  imperfectly  separated  from  Europe  by  the 
Black  and  Caspian  basins,  and  other  depressions  which  once 
connected  them  with  the  Arctic  Ocean.  On  the  north  low  plains 
slope  gently  to  the  icy  sea.  The  body  of  the  continent  consists 
of  a  mass  of  plateaus  and  mountains,  the  loftiest  in  the  world, 
the  culminating  core  of  which  is  Tibet. 

From  the  Tibetan  center,  highlands  trend  southeastward  toward  Aus- 
tralia, northeastward  toward  America,  westward  into  Europe,  and  south- 
westward  into  Africa.  The  average  elevation  of  Asia  is  3,120  feet,  25  per 
cent  of  it  is  below  660  feet,  and  14  per  cent  is  above  6,600  feet.  Asia 
contains  30  per  cent  of  all  the  land  and  more  than  half  of  all  the  people  on 
the  globe. 

Europei  a  westward  projection  from  Asia  between  the  Arctic 
Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  is  characterized  by  many 
peninsulas  and  inclosed  seas,  which  penetrate  far  into  the  in- 
terior. These  give  it  the  longest  coast  line  in  proportion  to 
its  area  of  all  the  continents,  and  furnish  unequaled  facilities 
for  travel  and  trade  by  water.  The  highlands  of  Asia  are  pro- 
longed through  southern  Europe  by  less  lofty  ranges  of  folded 
mountains  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.    These  are  flanked  by 
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plateaus  and  lesser  ranges  of  moderate  height.  In  the  north- 
west the  rugged  peninsula  of  Scandinavia  presents  a  bold  front 
to  the  sea.  The  body  of  the  continent  is  a  low  plain,  no  point 
of  which  is  as  much  as  1,000  miles  from  the  sea. 

The  mean  height  of  Europe  is  990  feet,  57  f>cr  cent  of  it  is  below  660  feet, 
and  less  than  2  per  cent  is  above  6,600  feet.  Although  it  contains  only 
6.7  per  cent  of  the  land,  favorable  conditions  have  made  it  the  home  of 
one  fourth  of  the  human  race,  and  the  dominant  influence  in  modern 
civilization. 

North  America  is  built  on  the  triangular  plan,  with  its  longest 
side  next  to  the  Pacific,  extending  in  a  double  curve  more  than 
6,000  miles,  and  bordered  by  the  lofty  Cordilleras.  The  con- 
tinental limits  are  extended  far  northward  by  the  half-drowned, 
ragged  land  patches  of  the  Arctic  archipelago,  to  which  is 
attached  the  largest  of  islands,  Greenland.  The  southeastern 
side  is  paralleled  for  about  half  its  length  by  the  low  Appalachian 
highland.  The  southern  extremity  tapers  off  into  the  crooked 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  which  connects  it  with  South  America. 
The  body  of  the  continent  is  made  up  of  the  largest  continuous 
low  plain  in  the  world.  It  resembles  Eurasia  as  the  left  hand 
resembles  the  right,  presenting  to  the  Atlantic  a  low  and  broken 
coast,  penetrated  on  the  south  by  the  Mexican  and  Caribbean 
mediterranean,  on  the  north  by  Hudson  Bay,  and  between  the 
two  by  drowned  river  valleys,  all  of  which  give  access  to  the 
interior  plains. 

Lying  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  north  Atlantic  from  Europe,  and  2,000 
to  3,000  miles  distant,  North  America  has  felt  the  influence  of  European 
civilization  more  strongly  than  any  other  land.  Like  Eurasia,  it  faces 
the  Adantic  and  presents  to  the  Pacific  a  high  and  forbidding  back.  Its 
average  elevation  is  2,300  feet,  ^^  per  cent  of  it  is  below  660  feet,  and  6  per 
cent  is  above  6,600  feet.  Its  area  is  16  per  cent  of  the  land,  and  its  popu- 
lation 7.5  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  world. 

South  America  is  a  simplified  copy  of  North  America,  re- 
sembling it  in  triangular  form  tapering  southward,  and  in  having 
a  high  western  margin,  low  interior  plains,  and  for  the  most  part 
a  low  Atlantic  coast.    It  is  characterized  by  the  smoothness  of 
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its  coast  line  and  the  magnitude  of  its  rivers,  of  which  the  Amazon 

is,  in  area  of  basin  and  volume  of  discharge,  the  largest  in  the 

world. 

Settlers  have  found  it  much  more  difficult  to  penetrate  and  occupy 
than  North  America,  and  its  inhabitants,  still  largely  of  native  Indian 
blood,  are  on  the  whole  much  less  advanced  in  civilization.  Its  average 
elevation  is  1,900  feet,  43  f)er  cent  is  below  660  feet,  and  9  per  cent  is 
above  6,600  feet.  It  contains  11  f)er  cent  of  the  land,  and  2.4  per  cent 
of  the  people  of  the  world. 

Africa  resembles  the  Americas  in  triangular  outline,  but  is  the 
most  compact  and  unbroken  of  the  continents.  About  70  per 
cent  of  its  surface  is  a  plateau  with  steep  margins.  Although 
its  northern  coasts  are  in  close  touch  with  Eurasia  and  have 
shared  in  its  history  and  civilization,  the  great  desert  of  Sahara 
has  been  an  almost  impassable  barrier  to  penetration  from  that 
side.  On  the  east  and  west,  deserts,  dense  forests,  rapids  and 
falls  in  the  rivers,  and  an  unhealthful  climate,  have  combined  to 
prevent  occupation  and  to  retard  progress  in  culture. 

Its  native  peoples  have  remained  for  thousands  of  years  in  a  condition 
of  savagery  which  justifies  the  name  of  "  the  dark  continent.'*  Nearly 
every  square  mile  of  it  is  now  under  the  influence  and  partial  control  of 
European  people,  and  its  future  seems  hopeful.  Its  average  elevation  is 
2,130  feet,  15.4  per  cent  is  below  660  feet,  and  2.4  per  cent  is  above  6,600 
feet.  It  contains  20  per  cent  of  the  land  area,  and  8.6  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  the  world. 

Australia,  including  New  Guinea  and  Tasmania,  is  a  simplified 
copy  of  Africa,  with  the  southern  extension  greatly  reduced  in 
size.  Its  surface  is  largely  a  dry  plateau,  with  folded  mountains 
on  the  east  and  north  (in  New  Guinea). 

Isolated  and  cut  off  from  the  great  centers  of  plant  and  animal  life  since 
early  geologic  times,  all  its  indigenous  inhabitants  are  of  a  very  primitive 
type.  On  this  account  they  ofTered  little  resistance  to  European  colonists, 
who  within  the  last  century  have  taken  complete  possession  of  the  habitable 
parts  of  the  mainland.  Its  average  elevation  is  1,150  feet,  36  per  cent  is 
below  660  feet,  and  less  than  one  per  cent  is  above  6,600  feet.  It  now 
supports,  on  6  per  cent  of  the  land  area,  one  third  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  the  world. 
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Antarctica.  —  That  there  is  an  area  of  continental  land  around  the 
south  pole,  about  half  as  large  again  as  Europe,  seems  now  to  be  definitely 
settled,  but  it  is  so  deeply  buried  in  snow  and  ice  that  its  outlines  and  sur- 
face are  imperfectly  known.  Its  average  elevation  is  twice  as  great  as  that 
of  any  other  continent.  It  is  now  in  the  twentieth  century  becoming  a  field 
for  systematic  exploration.  On  account  of  severity  of  climate  and  difficulty 
of  approach,  sojourn,  and  travel,  the  progress  of  discovery  will  be  slow  and 
costly.  It  contains  no  permanent  human  inhabitants,  and  little  life  of  any 
kind,  except  sea  birds  which  nest  and  breed  upon  its  coasts. 

Islands.  —  Nearly  all  the  large  islands  and  many  small  ones 
stand  upon  the  continental  shelf  and  are  therefore  continental. 
Greenland,  the  Arctic  archipelago,  Newfoundland,  and  the 
Greater  Antilles  belong  to  North  America;  the  British  and 
Mediterranean  islands  to  Europe;  New  Guinea  and  Tasmania 
to  Australia;  Ceylon,  the  Malay  archipelago,  the  Philippines, 
Japan,  Sakhalin,  and  Nova  Zembla  to  Asia.  Madagascar,  New 
Zealand,  Iceland,  and  perhaps  Spitzbergen  and  Franz  Josef 
Land  occupy  detached  portions  of  the  continental  platform. 
The  numerous  small  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  some  in  other 
parts  of  the  sea  are  the  tops  of  submerged  mountain  ranges  or 
volcanic  peaks  which  rise  from  the  deep  sea  floor,  and  are  there- 
fore oceanic. 

Oceanic  islands  are  of  small  area,  isolated  by  wide  stretches  of  deep 
water,  and  have  little  variety  of  resources.     Consequently,  they  constitute  . 
an  environment  unfavorable  for  the  development  of  the  higher  animals, 
including  man.    The  part  which  they  have  played,  or  ever  will  play,  in 
the  life  history  of  the  globe  is  very  small. 

Summary.  —  The  principal  features  of  the  land  relief  of  the 
globe  consist  of  a  nearly  continuous  belt  of  highland  near  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans,  and  wide  areas  of  low- 
land bordering  the  Atlantic  and  Arctic  oceans.  Consequently 
nearly  all  the  large  rivers  flow  into  the  Atlantic  and  Arctic, 
Asia  only  contributing  streams  of  the  first  class  to  the  Pacific 
and  Indian  drainage.  These  facts  account  for  the  greater  im- 
portance, in  modem  times,  of  the  Atlantic  and  of  the  lands 
bordering  upon  it. 
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CHAPTER  III 

WORLD  ECONOMY 

The  earth  is  a  sort  of  organism  of  which  all  the  parts  work 
together  harmoniously  like  those  of  a  plant  or  animal.  No 
part  of  the  earth  is  dead,  but  like  a  tree  it  is  most  active  on  the 
outside.  Everything  that  goes  on  in  the  world  is  made  possible 
by  a  multitude  of  conditions  which  probably  do  not  exist  in  the 
same  combination  upon  any  other  planet. 

The  position  of  the  earth  —  its  distance  from  the  sun  —  deter- 
mines the  amount  of  heat  which  it  receives.  This  is  sufficient  to 
maintain  at  all  places  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  a  temperature 
which  never  falls  lower  than  about  1 20  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point  of  water  (—  88^  F.),  and  never  rises  higher  than  about 
120  degrees  above  the  freezing  point  (152^  F.).  This  makes  it 
possible  for  large  quantities  of  water  to  exist  in  each  of  three 
forms  —  solid  ice,  liquid  water,  and  gaseous  vapor. 

Tlieform  of  the  earth  determines  the  angle  at  which  the  nearly 
parallel  rays  of  the  sun  strike  its  face  at  different  latitudes,  and 
consequently  the  amount  of  heat  received  per  square  mile.  This 
gives  a  variety  of  temperatures,  ranging  from  the  torrid  to  the 
frigid. 

The  attitude  of  the  earth,  or  the  inclination  of  its  axis,  in  com- 
bination with  its  daily  and  yearly  motions,  determines  a  change 
of  seasons,  or  variation  of  temperature,  at  all  latitudes,  and 
prevents  both  the  constancy  which  would  exist  if  the  earth's 
axis  were  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  and  the  excessive 
variation  which  would  result  if  the  axis  were  nearly  parallel  to 
that  plane. 

The  revolution  of  the  earth  around  the  sun  at  a  nearly  uniform 
q)eed  in  an  orbit  which  is  nearly  circular  brings  about  the  regular 
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succession  of  seasons  and  years,  each,  of  which  is  of  moderate 
length.  The  succession  of  warm  and  cool,  or  wet  and  dry, 
seasons  gives  to  plants  and  animals  alternating  periods  of  com- 
parativ^e  rest  and  activity. 

The  rotation  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis  exposes  the  greater 
part  of  its  face  to  alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  light  and  dark- 
ness, at  short  intervals,  and  imposes  upon  living  beings  corre- 
spondingly short  and  frequent  periods  of  activity  and  rest.  It 
also  enables  men  to  look  out  at  night  into  space,  see  the  moon 
and  stars,  and  learn  something  of  the  universe  of  which  the 
planet  earth  forms  an  insignificant  part. 

The  structure  of  the  earth  includes  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous 
spheres.  The  size  and  weight  of  the  solid  sphere  largely  deter- 
mine the  force  of  gravity,  which  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
atmosphere  from  escaping  into  space  and  to  give  it  such  com- 
position and  density  as  to  support  plant  and  animal  life.  The 
attraction  of  the  earth  also  determines  the  weight  of  every 
object  upon  its  face,  and  the  strength  or  rigidity  of  plants  and 
the  muscular  power  of  animals  are  nicely  adapted  to  support  or 
to  move  their  own  and  other  weights.  The  earth  crust  gives  a 
firm  support  for  all  creatures  which  live  upon  the  land,  and  to 
plants  soil  for  anchorage  and  a  storehouse  of  available  food. 
The  depressions  in  it  form  basins  which  hold  most  of  the  water 
and  prevent  it  from  covering  the  crust  completely.  Although 
the  form  and  surface  of  the  crust  are  continually  changing,  the 
changes  are  slow,  and  the  crust  is  relatively  the  most  fixed  and 
stable  part  of  the  earth  outside  the  core. 

Circulating  Systems.  —  In  contrast  with  the  rigidity  of  the 
crust,  the  fluid  masses  of  water  and  air  are  very  mobile  and  make 
it  possible  for  extensive  systems  of  currents  to  circulate  in  the 
atmosphere,  in  the  sea,  and  on  the  land. 

The  air  is  seldom,  if  ever,  perfectly  still.  Driven  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  it  is  rising,  or  settling,  or  moving  horizontally  in  broad  streams  which 
cover  thousands  of  miles  and  extend  around  the  earth.  The  whole  mass 
is  whirling  in  great  spirals  from  equator  to  poles  and  back  again,  forming 
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a  planetary  wind  system,  analogous  to  the  circulation  of  blood  in  animals. 
Driven  by  the  winds,  the  surface  waters  of  the  ocean  are  in  perpetual 
motion,  drifting  around  and  across  the  basins.  The  water  of  the  sea 
evaporates,  mingles  with  the  air,  spreads  over  the  land,  falls  as  rain  or 
snow,  and  runs  back  again  into  the  sea,  completing  a  third  circuit.  The 
land  is  attacked  by  the  air,  worn  away  by  the  water,  and  carried  into  the 
sea.  The  water  penetrates  the  earth  crust  and,  circulating  through  it,  dis- 
solves, deposits,  and  concentrates  metallic  ores  and  other  minerals,  some- 
times bringing  them  to  the  surface  in  mineral  springs  and  geysers.  Thus 
the  earth  has  three  great  circulatory  systems,  active  in  its  solid  as  well  as 
its  fluid  parts,  which  keep  its  materials  in  motion  and  make  its  face  to 
undergo  perpetual  change. 

The  water  supplies  plants  and  animals  with  food  and  also 
with  a  circulating  fluid  which  distributes  new  material  to  their 
tissues  and  brings  away  waste.  The  air  supplies  plants  with 
carbon  which  forms  the  bulk  of  their  food,  and  both  plants  and 
animals  with  oxygen  which  they  breathe  and  by  which  they 
maintain  the  chemical  changes  upon  which  life  depends.  The 
air  penetrates  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  makes  the  whole 
mass  of  water  habitable  by  milUons  of  living  forms. 

Solar  Energy.  —  The  sun  shines  down  through  the  atmosphere 
and  into  the  water,  and  its  light,  heat,  and  chemical  rays  furnish 
the  power  or  energy  which  keeps  things  moving  and  alive  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  air  and  water  absorb  and  retain  the  heat  of  the  sun,  tempering  its 
intensity  by  day,  preventing  its  too  rapid  escape  by  night,  and  maintaining 
over  nearly  the  whole  face  of  the  earth  such  a  temperature  as  plants  and 
animals  require.  Not  far  below  lies  the  fervent  heat  of  the  interior,  and 
not  far  above,  the  intense  cold  of  stellar  space. 

The  Plan  of  the  earth  presents  a  vast  expanse  of  water  broken 
at  intervals  by  large  and  small  masses  of  land.  While  the  land 
masses  predominate  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  their  longer 
axes  extend  north  and  south  through  so  many  degrees  of  latitude 
as  to  traverse  all  the  zones  of  climate.  This  variety  is  made 
still  greater  by  diversities  of  elevation,  relief,  and  distance  from 
the  sea.  The  number  and  variety  of  living  forms  probably 
decrease  from  near  sea  level  downward  to  the  deep  sea  floor  and 
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upward  to  the  mountain  tops,  but  the  great  expanse  of  sea  surface 
and  the  low  average  elevation  of  the  land  make  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  face  of  the  earth  available  for  a  dense  popula- 
tion of  some  kind.  The  arrangement  and  variety  of  situation, 
relief,  soil,  and  climate  have  brought  about  a  corresponding  variety 
of  living  forms,  each  adapted  to  the  peculiar  set  of  conditions 
under  which  it  lives.  Probably  no  large  part  of  the  sea  or  land 
is  entirely  devoid  of  life;  but  the  sphere  of  Ufe  is  strictly  confined 
to  the  thin  shell  of  the  earth  where  land,  water,  and  air  inter- 
mingle. 

Human  Life.  —  The  most  important  and  interesting  thing 
about  the  earth  is  the  fact  that  men  live  upon  it.  So  far  as  we 
know  this  is  the  only  human  planet.  Man  was  originally  a  land 
animal,  and  upon  the  land  a  large  majority  of  human  beings  will 
always  live.  But  using  the  land  as  a  base,  man  has  extended  his 
field  of  activity  over  the  sea  and  into  the  lower  atmosphere. 

He  requires  a  constant  supply  of  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  a  supply  of 
food  at  short  intervals,  which  he  gets  from  plants,  animals,  and  water.  He 
must  also  maintain  his  body  at  a  constant  temperature,  which  he  does 
by  the  consumption  of  food  on  the  inside  and  the  use  of  clothing,  shelter, 
and  artificial  heat  on  the  outside.  For  clothing,  building  materials,  and 
fuel  he  is  again  dependent  upon  plants,  animals,  and  rocks.  He  could  not 
live  many  minutes  upon  the  moon,  which  has  no  soil,  water,  air,  or  vege- 
tation. From  the  natural  resources  of  the  earth  he  has  learned  to  obtain 
much  more  than  the  bare  necessities  of  life,  which  he  shares  with  other 
animals.  He  has  learned  to  satisfy  his  ever-growing  wants  for  safety, 
comfort,  and  luxury,  and  to  gratify  his  hunger  for  knowledge,  his  taste  for 
beauty,  his  love  of  social  enjoyment,  and  his  longing  for  the  things  which 
he  finds  most  valuable. 

Geography  has  something  to  say  about  all  these  things,  and 
seeks  to  understand  how  they  have  come  to  be  where  and  what 
they  are.  It  studies  the  world  organism  and  tries  to  discover 
how  men  can  live  in  it  and  lead  so  many  different  kinds  of  life 
as  they  do  in  different  parts  of  it,  what  natural  conditions  help 
or  hinder  them,  and  how  they  may  use  the  organism  to  better 
advantage  in  the  future. 
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Structure.  —  The  ground   upon  which  we  stand,  walk,   and 
work  is  a  part  of  thi.'  earth  crust,  the  outer  shell  or  layer  of  the 
rock  sphere.     The  crust  contains  hundreds  of  species  of  minerals, 
mixed  together  in  differ- 
ent combinations  to  form 
rocks.     A  large  mass  of 
any  solid  mineral  or  mix- 
ture of  minerals  is  called 
rock.    Almost  everywhere, 
except    upon   very    steep 
slopes,  the  ground  is  com- 
posed of  loose,  incoherent 
material,  commonly  called 
earth  or  soil,  and  distin- 
guished   as     clay,    sand, 
gravel,  pebbles,  boulders, 
or    mixtures   of    them. 
They  are  all  fragments  of 
older    rocks  which  have 
been  broken  up  and  de- 
composed.    This  sheet  of 
loose,  fragmentary  mate- 
rial may  be  hundreds  of 
feet  thick,  and  is  called  mantle  rock,  because  it  overlies  and  covers 
the  other  rock.     The  upper  foot  or  two  of  mantle  rock  is  gen- 
erally mixed  with  humus,  or  decayed  vegetable  matter,  and  con- 
stitutes Ike  soil,  in  the  strict,  or  agricultural,  sense  of  the  word. 
Bed  Rock.  —  If  a  boring  is  made   anywhere  down   through 
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the  mantle  rock,  it  will  be  found  to  be  underlain  by  bed  rock, 
a  compact,  coherent  mass,  which  is  not  easily  broken  up  or 
removed.  Bed  rock  often  projects  through  the -cover  of  mantle 
rock  and  is  exposed  to  view  upon  a  hillside,  in  the  face  of  a  cliff, 
or  along  the  bed  and  banks  of  a  stream.  Such  an  exposure  of 
bed  rock  on  the  surface  is  called  an  outcrop.  In  most  places  the 
upper  part  of  the  bed  rock  is  stratified,  that  is,  it  lies  in  distinct 
sheets  or  layers  called  slrala  (singular  stratum).    The  common 
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kinds  of  stratified  bed  rock  arc  shale,  sandstone,  conglomerate, 
and  limestone.  They  are  also  called  aqueous  or  sedimentary 
rocks,  because  they  have  been  formed  by  the  accumulation  of 
sediment  in  bodies  of  water. 

In  some  places  immediately  beneath  the  mantle  rock,  and 
everj'where  beneath  the  stratified  bed  rock,  lies  a  mass  of  un- 
stratified  rock,  which  owes  its  form  and  structiue  to  cooling 
from  a  plastic  or  molten  condition. 

Melted  rock  has  risen  from  great  depths  and  has  cooled  in  the  cncks 
and  between  the  layers  of  stratified  rock,  or  has  escaped  to  the  surface  and 
iptead  out  over  the  country.     Rocks  which  have  solidified  from  a  molten 
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ttate  are  called  igneoui.    Lava,  of  which  ihere  are  many  v 

mon  (onn  of  igneous  rocL.     Some  rocks  which  were  originally  sedimentary, 

have  been  changed  by  heat  and  pressure,  but  have  not  been  melted,  and 


Hi.  13.  — ConMtl*d  facial,  ■  mcMmorpUc  rock. 


ate  called  mettimcrphk  or  altered  rocks.  Igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks 
are  often  distinguished  as  crystalline,  because  they  are  mainly  or  wholly 
composed  of  crystals,  which  arc  often  conspicuous  from  their  shape,  color, 
and  sparkling  luster.    Granite  is  a  good  example  of  crystalline  rock. 
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Economic  Relations.  —  The  surface,  soil,  vegetation,  and  value 
of  a  region  depend  largely  upon  the  kind  of  rock  which  underlies 
it.  The  common  kinds  of  both  mantle  and  bed  rock  are  dug  or 
quarried  for  use  in  constructing  roads,  streets,  bridges,  houses, 
and  public  buildings,  while  the  finer  kinds,  like  marble  and 
granite,  furnish  beautiful  material  for  buildings,  monuments, 
and  statues.  All  the  useful  minerals,  such  as  coal  and  the  ores 
of  the  metals,  are  obtained  from  the  earth  crust,  generally  from 
the  bed  rock  by  mining.  Thus  the  agricultural  and  mineral 
wealth  of  a  country  depends  upon  the  structure  of  the  earth 
crust. 

Relief  Maps.  —  Many  devices  are  in  use  for  showing  elevation 
and  form,  or  relief j  upon  a  map.  One  of  the  most  common 
and  generally  useful  is  by  "  overlaying  *'  with  different  colors 
to  show  successive  stages  of  height  and  depth,  as  on  the  map, 
Fig.  16.  Such  a  map  shows  general  elevation  within  certain 
limits,  but  fails  to  show  the  details  of  form.  Each  boundary 
line  of  a  color  or  shade  is  level,  or  everywhere  at  the  same  dis- 
tance, 990  feet,  3,300  feet,  etc.,  above  or  below  sea  level,  measured 
vertically.  These  lines  of  equal  elevation  upon  a  map  are  called 
contour  lines y  or  simply  contaurs.  By  drawing  contours  at  small 
intervals  relief  may  be  shown  with  any  desired  degree  of  pre- 
cision, and  colors  become  unnecessary. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  is  making  a  topographic  atlas  of  the 
United  States,  of  which  about  one  third  h  now  completed.  The  contoured 
maps  in  this  book,  Figs.  28,  30,  31,  35,  etc.,  are  taken  from  it.  They  show 
the  relief,  drainage,  and  culture  or  human  features,  such  as  towns,  houses, 
and  roads,  with  great  detail  and  precision.  It  is  worth  while  to  learn  to  use 
these  maps,  which  are  among  the  best  made  of  any  country  in  the  world. 

Fig.  24  shows  a  sketch  or  picture  of  a  landscape,  and  Fig.  25  a  contoured 
map  of  the  same  region.  In  the  foreground  is  a  portion  of  the  sea,  the 
shore  line  of  which  forms  the  basal  or  zero  contour.  Contours  are  drawn 
upon  the  map  at  intervals  of  fifty  feet  measured  vertically  from  the  sea  level, 
and  they  mark  the  lines  where  the  seashore  would  be  if  the  sea  should  rise 
fifty,  one  himdred,  etc,  feet.  Where  the  slope  is  steep,  one  would  have  to 
travel  only  a  short  distance  to  rise  fifty  feet;  hence  the  contours  are  close 
together.    Where  the  slope  is  gentle,  one  would  have  to  travel  far  to  rise 
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fifty  feet;  hence  the  cootours  are  faitber  apart.  By  shortening  the  con- 
tour interval  to  ten  or  five  feet,  as  may  be  done  upon  a  large-scale  map, 
the  elevation  of  every  point  may  be  shown  very  precisely.     For  showing 


exact  elevation  no  device  is  equal  to  the  contoured  map;  but  it  has  the 
disadvantage  of  not  being  graphic,  that  is,  of  not  being  understood  by 
everylxKly  at  a  glance. 

A  very  common  device  for  showing  relief  upon  a  map  is  the  use  of 
kackwts,  or  fine  lines  running  up  and  down  the  sltqies,  and  so  drawn  as  to 
show  the  steepness  of  the  slope  by  the  depth  of  shading.  Hachured  maps 
may  be  made  very  graphic  and  almost  equal  to  a  picture.  Figs.  76  and  37 
show  the  relation  between  contoured  and  hachured  maps  of  the  same  area. 
A  combination  of  the  two  is  the  best  possible  method  of  showing  relief  upon 
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Land  Forms.  —  The  surface  of  the  laini  presents  a  variety  of 
forms  which  differ  widely  in  outline,  elevation,  slope,  mass,  and 
structure.  The  inequalities  of  surface  found  in  any  region  con- 
stitute its  vertical  relief.  A  smooth.  level  plain  might  be  said 
to  have  in  itself  no  relief,  but  if  it  stands  at  a  higher  level 
than  some  adjoining  land  or  water  surface,  it  would  have  relief 
in  relation  to  the  lower  surface. 

The  liesign  upon  a  coin  stands  out  in  relief  above  [he  general  surface  of 
the  mt'tal.  If  the  elevations  are  low  and  the  depressions  shallow,  the  sur- 
face has  low  rehef;  if  Ihc  elevations  are  high  and  the  depressions  deep,  the 
surface  has  high  or  strong  relief.  In  common  s[ieech  the  roughness  of  the 
countrj'  means  about  the  same  as  relief. 

The  large  and  controlling  features  of  land  relief  are  plains, 
plateaus,  mountains,  hills,  and  valleys.  The  internal  forces  of 
the  earth  have  raised  some  portions  of  the  land  and  depressed 
other  portions,  producing  plains,  plateaus,  and  mountains  which 
mark  the  main  features  of  the  design.  External  forces,  acting 
chiefly  through  air  and  water,  have  roughened  a  large  part  of 
the  surface  into  an  intricate  pattern  of  smaller  features,  including 
ridges,  valleys,  hills,  hollows,  mesas,  and  basins. 

Plains.  —  Plains,  or  lowlands,  are  broad,  smooth,  gently 
sloping  tracts  of  land  not  far  above  sea  level.  The  borders  of  a 
plain  may  be  sharply  defmed  by  the  abrupt  slopes  of  a  mountain 
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range,  or  they  may  rise  by  an  almost  imperceptible  grade  to  the 
height  of  a  plateau,  qv  slope  gently  to  and  beneath  the  waters 
of  the  sea.  Plains  are  generally  overspread  with  a  deep  layer  of 
mantle  rock  brought  down  from  higher  land  by  streams,  glaciers, 
and  winds,  or  produced  by  the  decay  of  the  bed  rock  underneath. 
Structural  Plains.  —  The  tlatness  of  the  great  low  plains  of 
the  world  is  due  to  various  causes.  Most  plains  are  underlain 
by  sedimentary  rocks,  the  strata  of  which  have  not  been  much 
disturbed  from  their  originally  horizontal  position.  The  surface 
is  flat  because  the  strata  beneath  it  lie  flat.  When  the  surface 
thus  conforms  to  the  structure  of  the  earth  crust,  the  plain  is 
called  structural..    It  is  like  the  cover  of  a  closed  book  (Fig.  36). 

The  best  examples  of  the  structural  plain  are  found  in  the  lowlands  which 
border  the  coasts  of  the  continents,  and  are  called  coastal  plains  (Fig.  28). 
They  are  generally  narrow,  but  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  plains 
along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  of  the  United  States,  they  stretch  back 
hundreds  of  miles  to  the  plateau  or  mountains  which  lie  behind  them. 
Coastal  plains  are  formed  by  the  slow  rising  of  the  sea  bottom  until  it 
emerges  from  the  water.  They  are  covered  with  layers  of  imperfectly  con- 
solidated sediment  which  has  been  brought  down  in  previous  ages  from 
older  lands  and  deposited  offshore.  They  are  continuous  with  the  sub- 
merged plain  of  the  continental  shelf.  They  are  usually  the  latest  addi- 
tions to  the  continent  and  are  composed  of  materials  recently  deposited; 
hence  such  lands  are  young  in  every  sense.  Old  coastal  plains  sometimes 
occur  in  the  interior  of  the  continents,  far  from  the  sea.  They  were  foimed 
in  the  same  way  as  the  others,  along  the  shore  of  a  sea  which  has  long 
since  disappeared,  and  are  now  far  inland  because  other  plains  and  even 
mountains  have  risen  between  them  and  the  present  coast  line.  A  strip 
of  country  extending  from  Wisconsin  to  New  York  along  the  south  side  of 
the  Great  Lakes  is  an  old  coastal  plain.  The  most  extensive  plains  in  the 
world  occur  in  the  interior  of  continents,  as  in  North  America,  South 
America,  and  Eurasia.  These  are  for  the  most  part  structural  plains, 
underlain  by  nearly  horizontal  strata. 

Worn-down  Plains.  —  Some  large  plains  owe  their  flatness 
and  low  elevation  to  erosion.  Once  high  and  rough,  they  have 
been  worn  down  by  weathering  and  the  work  of  streams  and 
glaciers  to  a  nearly  even  surface  not  far  above  sea  level.     Such 
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plains  are  seldom  as  smooth  as  coastal  plains,  but  are  studded 
with  low,  rounded  hills,  composed  of  materials  less  easily  eroded 
than  the  rest.  They  are  called  worn-down  plains,  peneplains, 
or  plains  of  degradation  (Figs.  29,  30}, 

A  large  U-shaped  area  surrounding  Hudson  Bay,  from  Labrador  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  was  once  occupied  by  a  mountain  range  which  has  been 
worn  down  to  its  very  roots,  it  is  composed  largely  of  igneous  and  met- 
amorphic  rocks  which  must  have  been  formed  originally  far  below  the 


surface,  and  have  been  exposed  by  the  removal  of  the  rocks  which  once 
covered  them  (Figs.  13,  1 11),  The  structure  is  complex,  that  is,  masses  of 
different  kinds  of  rock  lie  mingled  together  in  almost  every  possible  shape 
and  position,  and  the  present  surface  cuts  across  them  without  any  con- 
formity to  their  shapes  and  positions.  This  region  is  called  the  Laurentian 
peneplain.  A  similar  plain  in  northern  Europe  occupies  Finland,  Lapland, 
and  Sweden.  Such  plains  are  among  the  oldest  lands  on  the  globe,  because 
it  has  required  millions  of  years  to  wear  them  down  to  their  present  form 
and  height. 

Alluvial  I^ains.  —  Many  plains,  usually  of  less  extent  than 
those  already  described,  have  been  formed  by  the  spreading  out 
of  sheets  of  mantle  rock  over  a  surface  previously  more  or  less 
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uneven.  A  large  river,  more  or  less  along  its  whole  course,  but 
especially  toward  its  mouth,  gets  out  of  its  banks  in  times  of 
high  water,  spreads  over  the  adjoining  country,  and  deposits  a 
coat  of  mud  or  sand,  thus  building  up  a  smooth  surface  known 
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as  a  flood  plain  (Figs.  31,  32,  75,  76).  When  it  enters  the  sea  all 
its  remaining  load  of  sediment  is  dropped  and  the  flood  plain 
is  built  out  into  the  water,  forming  a  delta  (Fig.  69).  Plains 
thus  made  by  the  accumulation  of  river  sediment  are  called 
aUitvial.  The  alluvial  plains  of  the  Mississippi,  Amazon,  Ganges, 
Nile,  and  Hoang  are  among  the  largest  in  the  world. 

Lake  Plains.  —  All  streams  which  flow  into  a  lake  carry  and  deposit 
sediment  until  in  time  the  lake  basin  may  be  filled  up  and  converted  into 
IM  almoit  pcrfectiyhvtl  lake  plain  or  lacustrine  plain  (Fig.  33).  The  famous 
wheat-growing  district  of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  Manitoba  is  the 
bed  of  an  old  glacial  lake. 

Glacial  Plains.  —  In  North  America  and  Europe  millions  of 
square  miles  have  been  covered  by  moving  ice  sheets,  which,  as 


Gluciil  pUiD,  Laporte  County.  Ind. 


they  melted,  deposited  vast  sheets  of  mantle  rock  called  glacial 
drift,  of  such  thickness  as  to  fill  up,  bury,  and  smooth  over  the 
irregularities  of  the  bed-rock  surface.  The  nearly  level  surface 
thus  produced  is  called  a  glacial  plain  (Figs.  34,  35). 

Alluvial,  glacial,  and  lacustrine  plains  may  be  grouped  together 
as  plains  of  accumulation  or  aggradation, 

Eolian  Plaios.  —  In  regions  of  small  rainfall  and  scant  vege- 
tation the  loose  mantle  rock  is  lifted  and  drifted  about  by  the 
winds,  and  some  of  it  is  carried  entirely  out  of  the  region  and 
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favorable  for  human  occupation  than  plains.  In  middle  lati- 
tudes, plateaus  of  moderate  height,  such  as  the  High  Plains  of  the 
United  States,  and  some  of  the  plateaus  of  central  Asia,  consti- 
tute a  region  of  steppes,  covered  with  patches  of  grass,  over  which 
the  people  wander  with  their  herds  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep 
in  search  of  pasture.  Very  high  plateaus,  such  as  Tibet,  have 
an  Arctic  climate,  and  are  almost  uninhabitable.  In  tropical 
regions,  plateaus  such  as  those  of  Mexico,  Peru,  the  Dekkan, 
and  central  Africa  have  a  temperate  climate,  and  are  better 
homes  for  men  than  the  hot  and  unhealthful  plains  which 
border  -them. 

Mountains.  —  Mountain  ranges  are  long,  narrow  ridges  of 
great  height.  They  are  usually  due  to  the  folding,  crumpling, 
and  breaking  of  the  earth  crust  along  lines  of  weakness  (Figs.  39, 


41,  and  frontispiece).  They  are  characterized  by  complex 
structure,  steep  slopes,  and  sharp  crests.  The  crest  is  cut  by 
notches,  or  passes,  into  a  series  of  peaks,  which  from  a  distance 
look  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw.  The  notches  seldom  extend  halfway 
down  to  the  base.  Mountain  ranges  seldom  occur  singly,  but 
usually  many  ranges  extending  in  the  same  general  direction 
form  a  mountain  system.  All  mountains  owe  their  height  to  up- 
heaval of  the  earth  cmst  by  internal  forces,  but  their  forms  are 
due  chiefly  to  erosion  (Figs,  40,  44,  58,  60,  102,  103,  104,  105, 
106,  109). 
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Plateaus  are  sometimes  dissected  by  a  network  of  valleys  into  a  system 
of  sharp  ridges  and  peaks  which  resemble  in  form  "  a  sea  of  mountains," 
and  are  not  improperiy  called  mountains,  although  dissected  plateau  would 
be  a  more  exact  descriptive  name  (Figs.  42,  43,  73).  The  elevations  left 
on  wom-down  plains  or  plateaus,  projecting  like  nail  heads  or  knots  in  an 
old  floor,  may  be  of  mountainous  size,  like  the  White  Mountains  of  New 
Hampshire.  Isolated  mountains  or  peaks,  not  forming  a  part  of  a  range, 
are  always  remnants  left  by  erosion,  or  of  volcanic  origin.  Some  of  the 
most  famous  mountains  of  the  world  belong  to  the  latter  class,  as  Vesuvius 
and  Etna  in  Europe  and  Kilimanjaro  and  Kenia  in  Africa  (Figs.  51,  52, 

53,  54). 

Economic  Relations.  —  Mountains  are  difBcult  to  penetrate, 
to  cross,  or  to  live  on.     They  are  formidable  barriers  to  the 
migration  of  plants,  animals,  and  men,  and  the  inhabitants  upon 
opposite  sides  of  a  mountain  range  are  often  very  unlike.     The 
vertical  height  and  steepness  of  mountains  render  travel  and 
transportation  among  them  costly  in  effort  and  limited  in  amount. 
The  use  of  vehicles  is   often  impossible,  and  neither  man  nor 
beast  can  climb  up  and  down  with  a  heavy  load.    The  soil  upon 
mountain  slopes  is  thin  and  poor,  and  there  are  large  areas  of 
bare  rock.    The  climate  of  mountains  is  severe  in  proportion  to 
their  height,  and  the  higher  summits  are  covered  with  snow  and 
ice.    Agriculture  is  impossible  except  in  the  valleys.     Moun- 
tains act  as  condensers  of  water  vapor  and  have  a  heavier  rainfall 
than  the  adjacent  lowlands.     Most  mountains  are  forested  up  to 
a  certain  height  called  the  timber  line.    Where  the  forests  have 
been  burned  or  cut  grasses  flourish.     Hence  mountaineers  are 
usually  lumbermen  or  herdsmen.     The  upheaval  of  a  mountain 
range  breaks  up  the  earth  crust  and  produces  many  cracks  in 
which  the  ores  of  metals  may  be  deposited  by  deeply  circulating 
waters.    The  rapid  erosion  of  mountains  removes  the  cover  and 
exposes  the  veins  of  ore  upon  the  surface.    Therefore  many  of 
the  richest  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  other  minerals 
occur  in  mountainous  regions.    The  permanent  population  of 
mountains  is  sparse.    The  people  are  rude,  hardy,  and  thrifty, 
because  only  such  can  make  a  living  there,  and  luxiuies  are  few. 
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They  are  free  and  liberty-loving  because  they  can  easily  defend 
themselves  against  invaders.  Conquered  peoples  may  take  refuge 
in  the  mountains,  leaving  the  lowlands  to  be  occupied  by  their 
more  numerous  conquerors.  Towns  and  cities,  such  as  Leadville 
and  Cripple  Creek  in  Colorado,  sometimes  spring  up  around  a 
rich  mine  above  the  timber  line,  but  the  citizens  are  dependent 
upon  the  lowlands  for  everything  they  use.  Mountain  scenery  is 
grand  and  picturesque,  and  the  air  is  pure,  invigorating,  and  in 
sunmier  agreeable.  Hence  mountains  are  pleasure  and  health 
resorts  for  the  people  of  the  lowlands. 

The  Alps  have  become  the  playground  of  Europe,  and  are  visited  by 
about  a  million  people  every  season.  Railroads,  coach  roads  (Fig.  295), 
and  hotels  are  constructed  for  their  accommodation,  and  the  inhabitants 
reap  a  rich  harvest  from  their  guests. 

Mountain  streams  have  a  rapid  fall  and  constant  volume  which  make 
them  especially  valuable  for  water  power.  As  coal  becomes  more  scarce 
and  costly,  manufacturers  will  seek  water  power  to  run  their  machinery, 
and  moimtainous  countries,  such  as  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Norway,  may 
become  great  manufacturing  countries. 

Mountains  are  great  soil  factories,  where  bed  rock  is  rapidly  broken  up 
and  carried  away  by  streams  to  be  deposited  in  their  lower  valleys.  The 
rich  and  populous  plains  of  the  Po,  the  Rhone,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Danube 
have  been  built  up  by  the  waste  of  the  Alps.  The  soil  of  the  alluvial  plains 
of  the  Mississippi,  the  Amazon,  the  Ganges,  and  the  Hoang  has  been  brought 
from  the  mountains  in  which  these  rivers  have  their  sources. 

Hills.  —  Hills  are  small  elevations,  and  the  distinction  be- 
tween hills  and  mountains  is  indefinite.  In  a  region  of  moderate 
relief,  like  Pennsylvania,  ridges  1,000  feet  high  are  called  moim- 
tains,  while  in  a  region  of  great  relief,  like  Colorado,  ridges 
2,000  feet  high  are  called  hills. 

While  all  great  mountain  ranges  owe  their  origin  to  disturb- 
ance and  upheaval  of  the  earth  crust,  most  hills  are  due  either 
ta  the  cutting  out  of  the  valleys  between  them,  or  to  the  heap- 
ing up  of  mantle  rock  by  glaciers,  ice  sheets,  and  winds. 
Hence  hills  are  of  two  classes,  —  hills  of  erosion  and  hills  of 
accumulation. 
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4  Hills  vary  in  value  according  to  their  structure,  size,  and  ruggedness. 
Sand  hills  are  generally  wdrthless,  and  if  wind-drifted  arc  destructive. 
Glacial  hills  may  be  as  productive  as  plains,  although  less  easy  tu  culti- 
vate. Some  hills  are  forested,  and  some  furnish  good  pasturage.  A  hilly 
country  is  always  picturesque  and  attractive  for  its  beauty.  It  presents 
a  pleasing  variety  of  slope  and  situation  in  contrast  with  the  monotonous 
sameness  of  the  plains. 

Valleys.  —  Any  depression  between  Mgher  land  on  each  side 
may  be  called  a  valley.  Wherever  parallel  mountain  ranges  are 
upheaved,  the  corresponding  depression  between  them  is  called 
an  itUermont  valley.    The  Valley  of  California  is  an  intennont 
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valley  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  east  and  the  Coast 
Ranges  on  the  west.  Most  valleys  are  long  and  narrow,  but 
between  hilb  and  upon  plains  and  plateaus  there  are  many  broad' 
depressions,  often  occu- 
pied by  lakes,  which 
should  be  called  hallows 
or  basins. 

Valleys  are  the  most  com- 
fDon  of  all  relief  forms,  and 
most  of  them  have  been 
made  .  wholly  or  partly  by 
runDing  water.  That  is  a 
long  stoty  which  will  be  told 
ID  some  of  the  following 
chapters. 

Broken  Block  Lands. 
—  Some  regions  resem- 
ble in  relief  a  poorly  laid , 
pavement  in  which  some 
of  the  bricks  or  tiles 
stand  above  or  below  the 
others.     The  earth  crust  „,  ,^  "'^rfll^L.,^ 

IflDck  bctw«n  faults  ioA  dropped  down. 

has    been    broken   by 

nearly  vertical  cracks  into  blocks  which  have  been  displaced, 
some  upward  and  some  downward,  or  tilted  to  one  side.  The 
cracks  are  called  faults,  and  the  process  of  displacement  is 
faulting.    The  elevated  blocks  may  form  steep-sided  table-lands, 


£5« 

^^Svf^ 

feiij^v'rf 
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or,  if  tilted,  sharp-crested  ridges.    The  depressed  blocks  may 
form  basins  or  rift  valleys,  according  to  their  shape. 

An  area  in  Europe  extending  from  central  France  to  Hungary  has  been 
broken  into  many  pieces,  and  faulted  into  a  complex  set  of  tables,  ridges, 
and  basins.  The  Mediterranean  region  is  faulted  on  a  very  large  scile. 
The  Sierra  Nevada  of  California  is  a  faulted  block,  the  eastern  edge  of 
which  has  been  tilted  up  to  form  a  very  steep  slope.  Many  of  the  moun- 
tain ranges  of  the  Great  Basin  arc  tilted  blocks. 


Sea  Level 


Dead  Sea 


f         f  f         f 

Fig.  50.  —  Cross  section  of  rift  valley.     (Blackvrelder  and  Barrows.  KUmenls  of  Geology.) 

The  subsidence  of  a  long,  narrow  block  between  two  parallel  faults 
produces  a  rift  valley,  of  which  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  from  Basel  to  Bing- 
en  is  a  good  example.  A  rift  valley  on  a  grand  scale  extends  fropi  lakes 
Nyassa  and  Tanganyika,  in  Africa,  through  the  Red  Sea  to  the  valley  of 
the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan  River  in  Asia,  a  distance  of  about  4,000  miles 
(Fig.  118). 

Volcanic  Lands.  —  Cracks  in  the  earth  crust  often  permit  the 
escape  of  melted  rock,  steam,  and  hot  gases  from  the  interior. 
When  this  takes  place  with  violent  explosions  and  a  brilliant 
display  of  fireworks  the  event  is  a  volcanic  eruption.  Enormous 
quantities  of  lava  (melted  rock)  in  the  form  of  dust,  sand,  and 
cinders  are  thrown  into  the  air  and  spread  over  the  surrounding 
coimtry.  Streams  of  liquid  lava  flow  from  the  vent  and,  grad- 
ually cooling  and  stiffening,  help  to  build  up  a  volcanic  cone  or 
mountain  to  a  height,  in  some  cases,  of  three  or  four  miles.  The 
vent  of  a  volcano  is  called  a  pipe  or  chimney,  and  there  is, 
usually,  a  cup-shaped  depression,  or  crater,  at  the  top.  The 
immediate  cause  of  an  eruption  is  the  sudden  expansion  of 
water  in  the  lava  into  steam.  The  melted  rock  comes  from 
great  depths  and  its  origin  is  not  fully  understood.  Volcanic 
eruptions  produce  a  peculiar  relief  characterized  by  conical  or 
domed  elevations,  standing  singly  or  in  groups  and  lines  and 
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Volciao.  New  Gninsa. 

varying  in  height  from  a  few  hundred  to  many  thousand  feet 
(Fig-  53)- 

Most  of  the 
oceanic  islands  have  bten 
built  up  by  volcanic  erupi- 
tions  tc  the   bottom   of 
Ibe    sea,  and    stand    in 


sand  feet,  building  up  a  lava  plateau  with 
that  of  the  sea  (Fig.  57). 


lines  along  ihe  course  of  sub- 
In  India 
and  in  the  states  o[  Oregon^ 
Idaho,  and  Washington,  lava 
has  flowed  quietly  from 
cracks  and  Hooded  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  square  miles 
to  the  depth  of  several  thou- 
1  smooth  surface  resembling 
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Economic  Relations.  —  Volcanic  eruptions  are  temporarily 
destructive  to  life  and  property.  In  1902  an  eruption  of  Mont 
Pel6e  in  the  island  of  Martinique,  one  of  the  West  Indies,  utterly 
destroyed  St.  Pierre,  a  dty  of  30,000  people,  with  its  inhabitants, 
in  a  few  minutes.  Yet  volcanic  action  is  on  the  whole  construc- 
tive rather  than  destructive.  Vast  quantities  of  water  vapor 
and  carbon  dioxide  are  added  to  the  atmosphere,  and  new  supplies 
of  rock  material  are  transferred  from  the  interior  to  the  exterior 
of  the  earth.  Volcanic  dust  (so-called  ashes)  is  carried  by  the 
wind  hundreds  of  miles  and  sown  broadcast  over  the  land,  renew- 
ing the  soil.  Even  lava  beds,  in  the  course  of  time,  weather 
and  crumble  into  rich  earth  and  become  available  for  the  support 
of  plant  and  animal  life.  By  the  agency  of  submarine  volcanoes 
new  lands  are  created  amid  the  waste  of  waters. 


eulbqntkB  bi  Japi 


Earthquakes.  —  Broken  block  and  volcanic  lands  are  espe- 
cially subject  to  earthquakes.  Volcanic  eruptions  often  cause 
earthquakes  which  are  locally  violent,  but  affect  only  a  small 
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area.  Great  disturbances  which  shake  literally  the  whole  earth 
are  incidents  in  the  process  of  faidting,  and  are  due  to  the  sudden 
slipping  of  the  blocks  along  a  crack  in  the  earth  crust.  The 
movement  of  the  blocks  may  be  vertical  or  horizontal,  and  does 
not  exceed  a  few  feet.  The  jar  travels  through  and  around  the 
earth  in  every  direction,  diminishing  in  intensity  as  the  distance 
from  the  center  of  disturbance  increases. 

Economic  Relations.  —  Near  the  center  an  earthquake  is  often 
exceedingly  destructive  to  property  and  human  life.  Although 
the  distance  through  which  a  building  is  moved  may  not  exceed 
a  small  fraction  of  an  inch,  great  speed  is  attained  so  rapidly 
that  hardly  any  structure  can  withstand  it.  It  is  as  if  a  railroad 
train  should  start  from  a  state  of  rest  and  acquire  a  speed  of 
sixty  miles  an  hour  in  one  second.  When  an  earthquake  occurs 
in  the  sea  bottom  or  near  shore,  it  produces  enormous  waves 
which  may  be  as  destructive  as  the  quake  itself. 

In  Japan,  where  the  ground  seems  to  be  never  completely  still,  houses  are 
built  of  very  light  materials.  Structures  of  steel  and  concrete  u(>on  a  solid 
rock  foundation  are  least  liable  to  injur>'.  Buildings  of  brick  and  wood 
standing  upon  alluvial  or  newly  made  ground  are  most  dangerous.  Hun- 
dreds of  earthquakes  occur  every  year,  but  most  of  them  are  too  feeble  or 
too  remote  from  centers  of  population  to  do  serious  damage.  The  princi- 
pal areas  subject  to  destructive  earthquakes  are  shown  on  the  map,  Fig.  56. 

Physiographic  Provinces.  —  Fig.  57  shows  the  division  of  the 
land  according  to  structure,  and  indicates  broadly  the  causes  and 
character  of  relief.  These  divisions  constitute  the  great  physio- 
graphic provinces  of  the  land.  This  map  should  be  compared 
with  the  relief  map.  Fig.  16. 
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CHAPTER  V 

GRADATION   BY   RUNNING   WATER 

Gradation.  —  If  a  building  lot  or  the  site  of  a  town  is  rough, 
it  is  generally  graded  by  cutting  down  the  hills  and  filling  up 
the  hollows.  The  same  process  of  grading  is  continually  going 
on  all  over  the  surface  of  the  land.  The  mountains  and  plateaus 
are  being  worn  down  and  the  material  is  carried  away  to  lower 
levels.  Valleys  and  basins  are  filled  and  plains  are  overspread 
with  the  waste  of  the  highlands.  The  lowest  and  largest  de- 
pressions of  the  earth  crust  are  occupied  by  the  oceans,  therefore 
the  process  of  gradation  will  not  stop  until  all  the  land  above 
sea  level  is  carried  away  and  deposited  on  the  sea  floor.  Thus 
it  happens  that  even  lowlands  are  being  eroded,  although  more 
slowly  than  highlands.  Lowering  the  level  of  the  earth  crust 
by  erosion  is  called  degradation;  raising  its  level  by  deposition 
is  called  aggradation;  and  the  result  of  the  two  processes  is 
gradation.  Gradation  is  a  very  complex  process  carried  on  by 
many  different  agents,  the  work  of  each  one  of  which  must  be 
studied  separately. 

Weathering  or  the  Disintegration  of  Rocks.  —  Wherever  bed 

rock  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  air,  water,  and  sun,  it  is  broken 

up  and  decomposed  into  loose  mantle  rock,  or  rock  waste.     The 

oxygen  of  the  air  attacks  some  rock  minerals,  especially  iron, 

which  rusts  and  crumbles  into  powder.     The  carbon  dioxide  of 

the  air  combines  with  lime  in  the  rocks  to  form  limestone,  w^hich 

is  dissolved  away  by  water.     In  the  daytime  bare  rocks  become 

heated  by  the  sun  and  expand;  at  night  they  cool  rapidly  and 

contract.     This  change  of  volume  repeated  many  times  causes 

the  rocks  to  break  up  and  scale  off.     Water  frozen  in  pores  and 

cracks  breaks  rock,  as  it  breaks  pitchers  and  pipes  in  the  house. 
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Fif .  sS.  —  Froil  work,  Pik«  Pcik.  Colondo. 

I  peaks,  where  freezing  and  thawing  take  place  almost 
{,  are  shivered  to  pieces  and  crumfjle  into  a  heap  of 
a  arid  regions  sand 
"■  the  nind  rapidly 
iy  the  hardest  rocks. 
ted  telegraph  jjolcs 
cut  down  by  the 
;.  Unsupported  rock 
re  broken  ofl  and 
wn  by  gravity,  and 
ed  to  smaller  frag- 
thefall.  The  growth 
■oots  in  cracks  and 
formed  by  decaying 
1  help  on  the  process 
stniction,  while  even 
[  animals  contribute 
[  to  the  result.  The 
mbination  of  proc- 
which  massive  bed 
converted  into  man- 
ia called  weatltering,  and  its  products  are  clay,  sand, 
bbles,  and  boulders. 
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It  is  difficult  to  find  an  exposed  surface  of  rock  anywhere  which  has  not 
been  changed  by  the  weather  until  it  looks  quite  difterent  from  a  freshly 
broken  surface.  Old  monuments  in  cemeteries  show  the  effects  of  exposure 
to  air  and  rain.  Buildings  built  at  different  times  of  the  same  kind  of  stone 
often  reveal  their  relative  ages  by  changes  in  color  or  surface,  and  in  (he 
course  of  centuries  stone  buildings  may  be  badly  damaged  by  the  weather. 

Movemeot  of  Mantle  Rock.  —  Mantle  rock  sometimes  re- 
mains in  the  place,  where  it  is  formed,  and  may  accumulate  to 


1^.60.  — Tiluilopn,  Taii«uc  RiT« cuoo,  Wyominc.    Nutc iirigi^ioci mnduil.    (tj.  S.  G.  S.) 

the  depth  of  many  feet.    Air  and  vegetable  acids,  carried  down 
into  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  bed  rock  by  ground  wateij  extend 
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e  weathering  process  in  some  cases  hundreds  of  feet  below 
e  surface.  But  mantle  rock  is  always  in  a  condition  to  be 
oved  by  gravity,  wind,  or  water.  At  the  bottom  of  a  steep 
B  there  is  usuaUy  a  lalus,  or  heap  of  rock  fragments  fallen  from 
K>ve.  On  mountain  sides  enormous  masses  of  rock  sometimes 
de  down  at  once  and  bury  forests  and  houses  in  the  valley, 
ich  an  event  is  called  a  landslide.  Streams  of  stones  moving 
>wly  but  continuously  down  a  steep  slope  are  called  screes. 
ren  on  moderate  slopes  there  is  a  slow  creep  of  the  mantle  rock 


ninward.  Wherever  mantle  rock  is  fine  and  dry  the  wind 
lows  it  away,  drifting  sand  and  dust  into  dunes  and  ridges. 
Heading  them  over  the  neighboring  country  or  carrying  them 
A  to  sea.  Glaciers  transport  rock  fragments  of  all  sizes,  some 
i  large  as  a  house  and  some  as  fine  as  fiour,  which  are  left  in  a 
cap  when  the  ice  melts. 
The  most  effideat  agent  in  transporting  mantle  rock  is  run- 
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ning  water.  The  rain  washes  dirt  into  the  streams,  which  buoy 
up  and  carry  away  great  quantities  of  clay,  sand,  and  gravel. 
The  swifter  the  stream,  the  coarser  the  material  it  can  carry. 
Even  large  boulders  are  rolled  over  one  another  and  along  the 
stream  bottom  (Fig.  65).  Their  edges  and  corners  are  rounded  off 
and  the  whole  grist  is  rapidly  ground  finer.  Where  the  speed  of 
the  current  is  checked  a  part  of  the  load  is  dropped,  the  coarsest 
first;  and  gravel  or  sand  bars  and  mud  banks  are  built  up  along 
the  stream.  If  the  stream  flows  into  a  lake  or  the  sea,  its  current 
is  stopped  completely  and  all  its  load  of  sediment  settles  to  the 
bottom. 

Summary.  —  Thus,  by  the  various  processes  of  weathering  and 
erosion,  important  results  are  accomplished:  (i)  Soils,  com- 
posed of  various  mixtures  of  clay,  sand,  gravel,  and  humus,  are 
provided  for  the  growth  of  vegetation;  (2)  the  higher  places  of 
the  earth  crust  are  worn  down  or  degraded,  and  the  lower  places 
are  filled  up  or  aggraded;  (3)  during  this  process  of  gradation  the 
great  land  features  are  carved  and  molded  into  ever-changing 
patterns  of  relief. 

Valleys  and  Streams.  —  If  the  course  of  a  stream  is  followed 
up,  it  will  be  found  to  be  joined  at  intervals  on  either  side  by 
tributaries,  each  of  which  flows  in  a  valley  usually  proportioned 
to  the  size  of  the  stream.  The  main  stream  and  its  valley  grow 
smaller  above  the  mouth  of  each  tributary  until  they  are  reduced 
to  a  tiny  rivulet  flowing  in  a  furrow,  and  finally  come  to  an  end 
at  a  spring,  pond,  or  swamp,  or  upon  the  smooth  slope  of  a  hill- 
side. If  any  tributary  is  followed  up,  it  also  is  found  to  divide 
like  the  tnmk  of  a  tree  into  smaller  branches  and  rivulets.  The 
surface  of  the  land  on  either  side  slopes  toward  the  stream  or 
one  of  its  tributaries,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  continuous 
slope  downstream  from  the  head  or  tip  of  every  branch. 

If  the  slope  is  ascended  from  the  stream,  at  a  greater  or  less 
distance  a  point  is  reached  where  the  surface  begins  to  slope  away 
from  that  stream  toward  some  other  stream.  A  more  or  less 
definite  line  may  be  foimd  which  marks  the  junction  of  the  two 
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slopes  and  separates  the  water  flowing  into  one  stream  from  that 

flowing  into  the  other.     If  this  divide  or  water-parting  is  followed, 

it  is  found  to  pass  around  the  heads  of  all  the  tributaries  and 

to  inclose  the  basin  or 

area  from  which  water 

drains  into  the  stream 

system. 

Run-off.  —  Some 
part  of  the  rain  fall- 
ing upon  any  basin 
evaporates,  a  part 
sinks  into  the  ground, 
and     the    remainder,  ^- ^—oi^*, vito Conniy. lod. 

called  the  run-off,  flows  away  on  the  surface.  Some  ol  the 
water  which  sinks  into  the  ground  comes  again  to  the  surface 
and  joins  the  run-off.  The  ratio  of  the  run-off  to  the  rainfall 
varies  with  the  slope,  structure,  climate,  and  vegetation  of  the 
basin. 

At  first  the  run-off  forms  a  thin  and  scarcely  perceptible  sheet; 
but  it  soon  gathers  into  little  rills  which  join  one  another  and 
grow  larger  until  they  flow  into  one  of  the  permanent  branches 
of  the  stream  system.  The  smallest  branches  flow  only  while  it 
rains,  and  their  grooves  or  guUies  are  dry  most  of  the  time.  The 
permanent  branches  are  supplied  from  ponds,  swamps,  glaciers, 
or  springs. 

Near  the  sources  of  the  stream  the  slopes  arc  apt  to  be  steep,  the  current 
swift,  the  channel  narrow  and  deep  and  perhaps  interrupted  by  rapids  and 
falls.  The  bed  is  strewn  with  boulders,  pebbles,  or  coarse  gravel  (Figs.  60, 
''>73i  74.  77).  Farther  down,  as  the  slof>e  becomes  more  gentle,  the  bed  is 
smoother,  rapids  are  less  frequent  and  are  separated  by  long  reaches  of  quiet 
later,  and  the  channel  becomes  wider,  shallower,  and  more  crooked.  The 
loose  material  is  less  coarse  and  consists  chiefly  of  fine  gravel  and  sand.  Here 
ihe  watercourse  is  likely  to  become  double  and  to  consist  of  a  wide  outer 
^"Bey  which  the  stream  covers  only  at  high  water,  and  through  which  the 
oarrover  channel  winds  irregularly  from  side  to  side.  Still  farther  down, 
ibt  valley  may  become  very  much  wider  and  consist  of  an  extensive  ^omf 
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plain  bounded  by  bluffs.  Here  ihe  ordinary  channel  follows  a  meandering 
course,  full  of  zigzag  bends  and  horseshoe  cur\'es.  The  slope  is  gentle,  the 
current  sluggish,  and  Ihe  bed  obstructed  by  sand  bars  and  mud  banki 
(Figs.  31,  ii,  63,  70,  7^,  75,  76).  The  stream  finally  flows  into  a  larger 
stream,  or  into  a  lake  or  the  sea. 

Transportation  of  Sediment.  —  A  stream  of  water  is  also  a 
stream  of  mantle  rock,  by  which  (he  waste  of  the  land  is  running 
away  toward  the  sea.  Some  streams  are  clear,  but  they  always 
contain  a  small  quantity  of  invisible  mineral  matter  dissolved 
out  of  the  ground.  A  turbid  or  muddy  stream  is  carrying 
mantle  rock  in  suspension,  wltich  is  kept  from  sinking  by  ripples, 
eddies,  and  cross  currents  due  to  irregularities  in  the  bed.  Most 
rock  fragments  when  immersed  in  water  are  buoyed  up  to  the 
extent  of  about  one  third  of  their  weight,  and  are  therefore 
more  easily  moved  than  when  out  of  water.  (Lift  a  stone  out 
of  water  into  the  air.)  In  still  water  the  finer  particles  of  rock 
settle  more  slowly  than  the  coarser,  and  in  a  current  they  are 
carried  along  more  easilj-.  {Shake  up  clay,  sand,  and  gravel  in 
a  bottle  of  water  an<i  let  them  settle.)  Tlie  size  of  ihe  particles 
of  rock  which  a  stream  can  carry  in  suspension  increases  rapidly 
as  the  speed  of  the  current  increases.  A  current  running  one  third 
of  a  mile  an  hour  can  carry  clay;  two  thirds  of  a  mile,  fmc  sand; 
two  miles,  pebbles  as  large  as  cherries;  four  miles,  stones  as  large 
as  an  egg. 

.\  swift  stream  can  carrj-  more  sediment  of  any  kind  in  suspension  than 
a  stow  one,  and  a  stream  of  any  speed  can  carry  a  larger  quantity  o(  fine 
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sediment  than  of  coarse;  but  the  quantity  of  sediment  which  any  stream 
can  carry  is  limited.  A  stream  which  is  carrying  all  the  sediment  it  can  is 
said  to  be  loaded,  or,  less  appropriately,  overloaded.  If  the  speed  of  a 
stream  carrying  a  full  load  b  slackened,  its  carrying  capacity  diminishes 
r^dly,  and  it  immediately  drops  a  part  of  its  load,  and  always  the  coarsest 
first.  If  a  current  carrying  a  mixed  load  of  clay,  sand,  and  gravel  is  grad- 
ually brought  to  a  standstill,  it  drops  the  coarse  gravel  first,  then  fine 
gravel,  then  coarse  sand,  then  fine  sand,  and  the  day  last  of  all.  Thus 
ruiming  vater  b  the  most  efficient  assorting  agent  known,  and  is  often 


Fie-  ^  —  Str«un  b«d  with  buks  of  fr^veL  dropped  by  (h«  itr^un*  Parke  Coonlr,  Ind. 

used  for  that  purpose.  (Put  clay,  sand,  and  gravel  in  a  pan  of  water,  and 
by  stirring,  rinsing,  and  pouring  wash  out  the  clay  first  and  thcti  the  sand.) 
If  some  of  the  sediment  is  much  heavier  than  the  rest,  the  heavier  par- 
ticles are  left  behind,  while  larger  and  hghter  particles  are  carried  away. 
(Put  fine  shot  and  gravel  in  a  pan  of  water  and  wash  out  the  gravel.)  Hiis 
is  the  reason  why  a  miner  can  "  pan  out  "  coarse  gravel  and  have  fine  gold 
dust  left  in  his  pan.  If  rock  fragments  are  too  large  for  a  stream  to  buoy 
up  and  carry,  it  may  push  and  roll  them  along  the  bottom. 

The  Speed  of  Streams.  —  A  stream  is  swifter  on  a  steep  slope 
than  on  a  gentle  one.  It  is  also  swifter  in  the  narrow  parts  of 
its  channel  than  in  the  wide  parts,  because  the  same  quantity 
of  water  must  pass  through  both  in  the  same  time.  Therefore 
any  stream  is  swifter  and  more  powerful  at  high  water  than  at 
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b«d  with  boulder*. 


low  water.  The  greater  the 
volume  and  speed  of  a  stream, 
the  greater  the  quantity  and 
the  coarser  the  quality  of  the 
sediment  it  can  carry. 

In  times  of  flood,  streams  bring 
down  great  quantities  of  coarse 
material  which  they  are  ol>ligcd  lo 
drop  as  the  flood  subsides.  When 
a  stream  is  low  in  summer,  it  may 
not  seem  to  be  carrying  any  sedi- 
ment at  all,  but  its  channel  may 
be  sircwn  with  heaps  of  large  stones 
which  il  brought  down  at  the  last 
spring  flood.  If  a  slow  stream  is 
loaded  with  fine  sediment,  any  ob- 
struction, as  a  boulder,  log,  fallen 
treetop,  or  even  a  small  stake,  may 
check  the  current  sufficiently  to 
cause  a  mud  or  sand  bar  to  be  de- 
posited on  the  downstream  side. 


Deposition.  —  All  the  sediment  carried  by  a  stream  must, 
sooner  or  later,  be  deposited  at  lower  levels.     Wherever  the 
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it  is  checked  deiwsition  is  a]Jt  to  occur.  A  stream  flow- 
iwn  a  steep  bank  rapidly  erodes  a  gully  and  deposits  the 
ial  at  the  bottom  of  the  bank  in  a  conical  or  Ian-shaped 


Fi|.  frr.  —  AIIUTul  fan,  SwilieiUnd 


Along  the  foot  of  a  mountain  range  this  process  some- 
occurs  on  a  large  scale,  each  mountain  stream  building  a 
lUuvialcoHC,  or  a  flat  fan  which  may  spread  out  several  miles. 


Kg  «g.— Conic 


ng  the  foot  of  tho  Wasalch  Mount;iins,  in  IJlah,  and  of  the  Sierra 
a,  in  Califiirnia.  thi'  alluvial  fans  arc  so  Inrgo  us  to  touch  one  another, 
B  a  cimtinuou.s  piedmnni  alluvial  fdain-  An  alluvial  fan  sometimes 
extraordinary  facilities  fur  agriculture  by  irrigation.  The  water 
Uy  spreads  over  the  fan  and  can  be  easily  guided  to  any  part  of  iL 
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dilbl.     Nnmben  ibow  depths  in  falhomt. 


Whenever  a  stream  overflows  its  banks  it  deposits  sediment 
OQ  the  flooded  ground  and  forms  an  alluvial  plain,  which  in  the 
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lower  course  of  a  large  river  may  become  many  miles  in  width. 
At  the  mouth  of  a  river  the  alluvial  plain  may  extend  into  a 
lake  or  the  sea  in  the  form  of  a  delta,  which  is  a  flat  alluvial  fan 
built  in  the  water.  At  the  head  of  the  delta  the  stream  divides 
into  distributaries  and  enters  the  sea  by  many  mouths.  The 
surface  of  a  delta  cannot  be  raised  far  above  sea  level,  and  is 
liable  to  be  flooded  by  the  river  and  by  tides.  The  soil  of  delta 
lands  is  so  fertile  that  it  is  often  profitable  to  protect  them  by 
dikes  or  embankments,  as  has  been  done  on  a  large  scale  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhine. 

Sediment  deposited  by  water  is  always  more  or  less  completely  assorted, 
the  finer  from  the  coarser,  and  deposited  in  nearly  horizontal  strata.  The 
stratified  rocks  which  form  a  large  part  of  the  earth  crust  are  neariy  all 
made  from  sediment  deposited  by  water. 


Fig.  TO.  —  Cut  buki  uul  ban. 

The  Crookedness  of  Streams.  —  The  movement  of  water  in 
a  stream  is  retarded  by  friction  against  the  bottom  and  banks, 
and  against  the  air  on  the  upper  surface.     Therefore  the  water 
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moves  fastest  a  little  below  the  surface  and  along  the  line  of  the 
deepest  channel.  A  flowing  stream  cannot  be  straight,  because 
there  is  sure  to  be  more  resistance  on  one  side  than  on  the  other, 
and  a  small  obstructioii  is  sufficient  to  turn  the  current  toward 
the  opposite  bank.  A 
strong  stream  on  a  steep 
slope  is  not  easily  turned 
aside  and  is  compara- 
tively straight,  but  the 
same  stream  on  a  gentle 
slope  meanders  from  side 
to  side  and  becomes  very 
crooked.  In  a  winding 
stream  the  current  is 
swifter  on  the  outside  of 
the  bend,  and  there  it 
cuts  away  the  bank  and 
deepens  its  channel.  On  the  inside  of  the  bend  the  slower 
current  is  unable  to  carry  its  load  and  builds  up  a  sloping  bar 
of  mud  or  sand.  In  this  way  the  stream  is  constantly  shifting 
its  channel  sidewise  and  widen- 
ing its  valley. 

Valley  Forms.  —  A  clear 
stream  nmning  over  bed  rock 
may  dissolve  it  slowly,  but  a 
stream  carrying  a  moderate 
load  of  sand  and  gravel  uses 
them  as  tools  with  which  it 
saws  or  files  its  way  down 
through  the  hardest  rocks.  A 
swift  stream  erodes  faster  at 
the  bottom  than  at  the  sides,  and  cuts  a  deep,  narrow  valley. 
A  slow  stream  is  usually  unable  to  sweep  its  bed  clear  of  sedi- 
ment and  therefore  cannot  cut  it  deeper.  Its  energy  is  expended 
in  wearing  away  its  banks,  and  in  this  way  a  small  stream  may 
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in  the  course  of  time  make  a  wide  valley.  Its  work  may  be 
done  so  slowly  that  scarcely  any  change  is  noticeable  in  a  life- 
time, but  if  it  carries  away  only  ten  wagon  loads  of  dirt  from 
each  mile  of  its  course  in  a 
year,  it  can,  in  50,000  years, 
make  a  valley  100  feet  wide 
and  25  feet  deep. 

A  small  but  deep  and  narrow 
valley  is  called  a  ravine  or  jarp-. 
In  plateaus  and  mountains  riven 
are  able  to  cut  cations  of  enonnois 
dimensions.  The  Colorado  River 
flows  for  about  1000  miles  tbrougfa 
a  series  of  caiions,  of  which  the 
Grand  Caiion  in  Arizona  b  prob- 
ably the  most  extensive  cut  any- 
where in  the  face  of  the  earth.  It 
is  317  miles  long,  eight  to  fifteen 
miles  wide,  and  about  one  mile 
deep.  The  river  is  not  utilizable 
for  navigation  or  irrigation,  but 
the  scenery  of  the  caiion  is  unsur- 
passed for  grandeur  and  beauly. 
The  (icplh  of  the  cut  and  the 
length  of  the  main  caiioa  and  its 
tributaries  present  an  exposure  of 
rock  strata  so  dear  and  extensive 
that  geographers  and  geologists  have  probably  learned  mote  about  the 
structure  of  the  earth  crust  and  the  process  of  erosion  from  the  Gjlorado 
canons  than  from  any  other  region  in  the  world. 

Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Parts  of  a  Valley.  —  The  head- 
waters of  a  large  river  are  generally  in  highlands  where  the 
slopes  are  steep.  The  tributaries  have  a  rapid  fall  and  are  often 
rushing  torrents.  Their  erosive  power  is  very  great,  but  their 
volume  is  small.  The  valleys  they  cut  are  deep,  narrow,  strewn 
with  large  boulders,  and  interrupted  by  falls.  In  the  middle 
part  of  its  course  the  slope  is  more  gentle,  but  the  voltune 
of  water  is  larger,  and  it  is  here  that  the  greatest  amoimt  of 
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rosion  takes  place.  The  river  carries  away  such  quantities  of 
ediment  that  its  valley  becomes  both  deep  and  wide.  In  the 
ower  course  the  slope  is  very  gentle,  the  current  is  feeble,  and 

r : 
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re  HiDls,  lad. 


iie  load  too  great  to  be  carried.  The  land  surface  is  not  far 
tbove  sea  level,  below  which  the  river  cannot  deepen  its  valley, 
rhe  current  is  continually  obstructing  itself  by  its  deposits  of 


Fi(.  t6.  —  Hi(h  water,  Wabuli  River.  Telle  Haul 


«diment,  which  compel  it  to  shift  its  channel.    It  cuts  away 
ts  bank  in  one  place  and  builds  it  up  in  another,  developing  a 
vide  Sood  plain  bounded  by  bluffs. 
A  stream  which  is  actively  deepening  its  valley  is  young  (Figs. 
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60,73,74,77,79.83)- 

A  stream  which  has 
deepened  its  valley  as 
far  as  possible,  and 
has  smoothed  out 
rapids  and  falls,  has 
reached  base  level  and 
is  maiitre  (Figs.  63, 
78,79,95).  A  stream 
which  is  widening  its 
valley  and  aggrading 
flood    plain    has 


reached  a  condition  of  old  age  (Figs.  31,32,  64,  72,  79,  94,  97, 1 

Playfair's  Law.  —  The  relation  of  valleys  and  streams  was 
stated  by  John  Playfair  in  1802: 

"  Every  river  appears  lo  consist  of  a  main  truak  fed  from  a  variety  of 
branches,  each  miming  in  a  valluy  proportioned  to  its  size,  and  all  of  them 
together  forming  a  system  of  valleys,  communicating  with  one  another,  and 
having  such  a  nice  adjustment  of  their  slopes  that  none  of  them  join  the 
principal  valley  either  on  too  high  or  too  low  a  level:  a  circumstance  which 
would  be  infinitely  improbable  if  each  of  these  valleys  were  not  the  work  of 
the  stream  which  flows  through  it." 

Streams  and  Relief.  —  The  first  effect  of  stream  erosion  upon 
the  land  surface  is  to  cut  it  up  into  a  system  of  valleys  with 
broad  ridges  or  divides  between.  As  the  valleys  grow  deeper 
and  wider,  the  divides  grow  narrower  and  are  gradually  eaten 
away  until  their  crests  are  sharp;  the  whole  surface  consists  of 
slopes,  and  traveling  across  it  is  "  all  uphill  and  down."  When 
the  surface  has  been  made  as  rough  as  possible  and  there  is 
Uttle  or  no  level  land  left,  it  is  said  to  be  maturely  dissected,  or 
simply  mature  {Fig.  78).  After  the  stage  of  maturity,  continued 
stream  work  makes  the  divides  lower  and  the  valley  bottoms 
wider.  The  country  begins  to  grow  smoother,  and  in  the  course 
of  time  is  reduced  to  a  plain  of  low  relief,  not  far  above  sea 
level  (Figs.  29,  30,  79,  iii),  called  a  peneplain  (almost  a  plain). 
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During  the  earlier  stages  of  stream  erosion  the  land  surface  is 
made  rougher,  during  the  later  stages  it  is  made  smoother,  and 
the  final  result  is  to  degrade  the  land  and  aggrade  the  sea 
bottom,  until  they  are  both  graded  nearly  to  sea  level. 

Upon  a  completely  graded  peneplain  the  processes  of  stream  erosion 
cease,  because  the  streams  have  no  longer  a  slope  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  carry  sediment.  But  if  a  peneplain  is  uplifted  by  internal  forces  the 
revived  streams  will  begin  the  process  of  gradation  all  over  again.  Gra- 
dation goes  on  most  rapidly  on  mountains  because  weathering  is  more 
active  there,  and  the  slopes  are  so  steep  that  gravity  and  running  water 
can  pull  down  and  carry  away  great  quantities  of  mantle  rock.  Conse- 
quently mountains  do  not  last  long,  and  all  high  mountains  are  compara- 
tively young.  For  the  same  reasons,  plateaus  are  degraded  more  rapidly 
than  plains.  Heavy  rainfall  favors  rapid  degradation  because  water  helps 
to  decompose  and  wash  away  rocks,  and  streams  are  larger  and  more 
numerous  in  wet  regions.  Some  kinds  of  rocks  are  more  resistant  to  weath- 
ering and  erosion  than  others,  and  are  left  projecting  as  the  general  surface 
is  lowered.  A  covering  of  forest  or  other  vegetation  generally  retards 
erosion. 

Economic  Relations.  —  The  value  of  a  region  for  human  occu- 
pation depends  largely  upon  the  stage  of  gradation  it  has  reached. 
Young,  low  plains  are  smooth,  gently  sloping,  easily  accessible, 
and  generally  productive.  The  work  of  gradation  progresses 
slowly  and  can  never  produce  a  surface  of  strong  relief.  All 
human  occupations  may  be  carried  on  with  ease,  and  in  all  stages 
plains  are  fitted  to  support  a  large  population  with  a  minimum 
expenditure  of  energy. 

Young  plateaus  of  moderate  height  are  second  in  value  only 
to  plains.  Gradation  begins  as  soon  as  the  surface  is  exposed 
above  the  sea,  goes  on  during  the  long,  slow  process  of  upheaval, 
and  usually  before  any  great  height  is  reached  has  progressed 
so  far  as  seriously  to  roughen  the  surface.  As  dissection  of  the 
plateau  approaches  maturity,  it  is  cut  up  into  an  intricate  system 
of  deep  valleys  and  narrow  ridges,  which  is  as  inconvenient  as 
possible  for  carrying  on  any  kind  of  human  business  (Figs.  43, 
78,  79).  In  the  stages  beyond  maturity,  as  old  age  approaches, 
the  relief  of  a  plateau  becomes  smoother,  and  as  a  peneplain  it 
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finally  reaches  a  condition  not  essentially  different  from  that  of 
a  region  ongmall>  a  low  plain 

Most  young  mountains  are  high  and  extremely  rugged  like 
the  Alps  and  are  of  all  regions  the  most  difficult  of  utilization 
by  man      In  some  young  mountains   like  the  Jura  (Fig  39), 


tbe  earth  crust  has  been  less  violently  disturbed,  folded,  and 
broken,  and  the  region  is  correspondingly  less  forbidding.  Such 
regions  pass  through  changes  somewhat  like  those  of  a  plateau. 
As  a  nJe,  it  is  only  in  old  age  that  mountain  regions  become  so 
lar  worn  down  and  smoothed  off  as  to  be  fitted  for  occupation 
liy  any  large  number  of  people.  The  Appalachians  furnish  a 
notable  example  of  an  old  mountain  region.  The  general  law  is 
obvious  that  lovdands  are  the  homes  of  the  most  higfdy  civilised 
P«pltt. 
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Waterfalls.  —  Wherever  the  slope  of  a  stream  lied  Is  abrupt 
or  steep,  falls  and  rapids  occur.  They  arc  usually  due  to  an 
outcrop  of  resistant  rock  which  the  stream  cannot  wear  down 
as  rapidly  as  the  softer  material  in  other  parts  of  its  course. 
In  a  brook  a  tree  root  or  a  bed  of  clay  on  top  of  sand  will  make 
a  fall.  Glaciated  valleys  are  often  bordered  by  cliffs  over  which 
streams  cascade.  Such  falls  are  sometimes  of  great  height,  like 
those  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  in  California  (Figs.  84,  105),  and 
many  in  Norway.  Falls  and  rapids  in  large  rivers  generally 
occur  where  the  stream  crosses  a  bed  of  limestone,  granite,  or 
lava.  The  force  of  the  falling  water  deepens  the  channel  below 
the  falls  and  undermines  the  cliff  behind  them,  so  that  the  falls 
retreat  upstream,  leaving  a  gorge  below  (Figs.  80,  81,  82,  86). 


—  Oonc  at  Niaiin  Ri< 


The  Niagara  River  falls  over  a  limestone  ledge  into  a  gorge  400  feet  deep 
ind  seven  miles  long,  which  the  river  has  cut  by  the  migration  of  the  falls  up- 
stream. The  gorge  below  the  Victoria  Falls  on  the  Zambezi  River  in  Africa, 
joo  feet  deep  and  40  miles  long,  has  a  peculiar  zigzag  course  on  account  of 
cracks  in  tbe  bed  of  lava.  Rapids  and  falls  are  most  numerous  in  moun- 
tiins  and  plateaus,  and  in  young  streams  everywhere.  An  old  stream  has 
had  time  enough  to  wear  down  and  smooth  out  the  irregularities  of  its  bed. 
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Economic  Relations.  —  Waterfalls  are  becoming  more  and 
more  valuable  as  sources  of  power  for  running  machinery.  Most 
of  them  are  not  easily 
available  because 
they  occur  in  remote 
and  inaccessible  re- 
gions, but  if  the  power 
cannot  be  brought  to 
the  present  site  of  an 
industry,  the  industr>' 
may  be  moved  to 
the  place  where  the 
power  is. 

Of  all  Uie  water  powers 
in  the  world  that  of  Niag- 
arii  Falls  is  the  most  val- 
uable, because  of  the  large 
and  constant  volume  of 
water,  and  still  more  be- 
cause it  is  situated  Id  the 
midst  of  a  densely  popu- 
lated district.  A  part  of  their  power  is  now  used  to  generate  electricity 
which  is  transmitted  over  wires  to  run  railroads  and  factories,  and  to  fur- 
nish light  to  cities  within  150  miles.  There  is  power  enough  at  Niagara  to 
supply  four  or  five  of  the  largest  cities  in  America. 

Waterfalls  are  among  the  most  attractive  scenic  features  of 
the  world  and  have  a  high  value  apart  from  any  use  that  can  be 
made  of  their  power.  On  account  of  their  beauty  and  grandeur 
and  because  they  are  so  easily  accessible,  Niagara  Falls  are  visited 
by  about  600,000  people  every  year.  The  use  of  the  water  for 
power  seriously  impairs  their  beauty  and  might  entirely  destroy 
it.  Whether  it  would  be  better  for  the  human  race  to  keep  the 
falls  in  their  natural  state  to  give  pleasure  to  future  millions,  or 
to  destroy  them  by  diverting  the  water  for  power  purposes,  is 
an  important  practical  question  wliich  the  present  generation 
is  called  upon  to  decide. 


Pl(.  81.  —  Gorf 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  ECONOMIC  RELATIONS  OF  STREAMS 

Drainage.  —  The  first  important  function  of  streams  is  to 
drain  the  land  by  carrying  surplus  rain  water  to  the  sea.  When 
a  land  surface  is  first  exposed  to  stream  action  by  elevation  above 
the  sea,  or  by  the  melting  of  an  ice  cap,  the  drainage  is  imperfect. 
Depressions  are  occupied  by  lakes,  ponds,  and  marshes,  which, 
if  numerous,  are  sure  indications  of  youthful  drainage. 

The  glaciated  regions  of  northern  North  America  and  Europe  and  the 
recently  elevated  land  of  Florida  are  conspicuous  examples.  On  low  plains 
and  gentle  slopes  drainage  develops  slowly  and  remains  imperfect  for  a 
long  time.  The  shallow  lakes  of  the  glacial  drift  are  being  filled  with  accu- 
mulations of  mud  and  peat  which  promise  to  be  of  value  in  the  future 
for  cement  and  fuel.  Wet,  undrained  land  is  comparatively  worthless  for 
human  occupation.  It  produces  at  best  only  inferior  timber  or  coarse 
herbage.  Artificial  drainage  by  open  ditches  and  tile  drains  may  convert 
such  land  into  excellent  farms  and  gardens.  The  area  of  marsh  lands  in 
the  United  States  which  might  be  drained  is  larger  than  the  area  of  arid 
lands  that  can  be  irrigated. 

In  a  mature  drainage  system  every  part  of  the  land  is  drained, 
and  any  drop  of  rain  falling  upon  its  basin  may  find  its  way 
to  the  sea.  On  plateaus  and  in  mountainous  and  hilly  regions, 
slopes  are  steep  and  drainage  is  often  too  rapid.  The  soil  is 
washed  away,  the  surface  is  cut  up  by  gullies,  and  the  lowlands 
are  buried  in  sand  and  gravel.  In  the  old  countries  where  soil 
is  precious  this  waste  is  sometimes  checked  by  a  series  of  dams. 
Such  areas  ought  to  be  used  for  the  growth  of  forests,  which 
retard  the  run-oflf  and  prevent  waste  by  erosion. 

Erosion.  —  Streams  are  not  currents  of  running  water  only, 
but  also  of  running  rock.  Through  them  the  solid  land  is  drain- 
ing away  to  the  sea.    Everywhere  except  in  desert  regions  the 
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details  of  landscape  are  due  to  stream  or  glacial  action.  Valleys 
are  cut  in  the  earth  crust,  thus  making  its  materials  accessible, 
revealing  its  structure,  and  producing  a  great  variety  of  scenen-. 
Rocks  and  minerals  originally  buried  far  below  the  surface  have 
been  imcovered  and  exposed.    There  would  be  no  coal  mines  in 


Fi(,  83.  — Walklni  Gled,  Ncv  Vork:     A  wry  young  gorge  in  ;halc  rock. 

Pennsylvania  if  streams  had  not  removed  from  the  surface  of 
that  region  beds  of  rock  several  miles  in  thickness.  The  cuts 
made  by  streams  into  the  earth  crust  are  invaluable  to  the 
geologist,  because  he  finds  there  exposed  all  kinds  of  rocks  and 
is  able  to  study  their  composition  and  arrangement,  to  deter- 
mine their  origin  and  history,  and  to  learn  how  the  earth  has 
been  made.  He  finds  in  the  rocks  the  fossil  remains  of  thou- 
sands of  plants  and  animals  which  no  human  being  ever  saw 
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alive,  and  is  able  to  read  the  history  of  life  on  the  earth  during 
past  millions  of  years. 

If  it  were  not  for  stream  erosion 
the  surface  of  the  land  would  hs 
as  moDotoDous  and  uninteresting 
as  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  There 
would  be  no  ravines,  gorges,  caiions, 
cliRs,  buttes,  mesas,  spurs,  passes, 
or  peaks.  Even  mountain  ranges 
would  be  tame  and  unimpressive. 
The  most  famous  scenery  in  the 
world,  the  Grand  Canon,  the  Yo- 
semite  Valley,  the  Niagara  Falls 
and  Gorge,  the  valleys  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Rhine,  the  Scotch  Highlands, 
the  English  and  Italian  lakes,  the  fiords  of  Alaska  and  Norway,  would  not 
be  in  existence.  Few  things  in  nature 
are  more  attractive  to  men  than  ri 
ning  water.  Without  it  the  world 
would  be  a  much  less  pleasant  place 
to  live  in. 

Water  Supply.  —  One  of  the 
prime  requisites  for  plant  or 
animal  life  is  an  adequate 
water  supply.  Many  species 
of  shellfish,  fish,  frogs,  insects, 
waterfowl,  and  higher  animals, 
from  the  muskrat  to  the  hip- 
popotamus, find  in  streams  a 
home  and  a  storehouse  of  food. 
All  the  higher  animals  visit 
them  frequently  to  drink.  The  j 
hunter  in  pursuit  of  game, 
whether  it  be  duck,  deer,  gi- 
raffe, lion,  or  elephant,  lies  in 
wait  by  the  water's  edge,  where 
he  knows  thirst  will  bring  his  victim  in  due  time.  A  man  con- 
sumes nearly  a  gallon  of  water  a  day,  and  if  it  happens  to  con- 
tain the  germs  of  disease  it  may  be  a  fatal  poison  as  well  as  a 
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food.     Travel  and  settlement  have  been  strongly  influenced  by 

water  supply.     Springs  have  detennined  the  location  of  trails, 

camps,  homesteads,  and  villages. 
Scattered    and    rural    populations 

depend  generally  upon  ground  water 

obtained  from  wells,  but  in   cities, 

where  thousands  or  millions  of  people 

are    crowded   together   upon  a  few 

square    miles,    wells  are  inadequate 

and    dangerous.     Large   cities  must 

almost  always  depend  upon  streams 

for  water  supply.     A  lake  forms  a 

natural   reservoir  of  generally   clear, 

pure  water,  and  if  necessary  an  arti- 
ficial lake  can  be  made  by  means  of 

a  dam. 

Few  dties  are  so  fortunate  as  Chicago  in 

having  a  fresh-water  sea  at  its  doors.     Vet 

QucagD  has  had  to  reach  out  under  the  lake 

with  a  tunnel  six  miles  long  to  obtain  water 

free  from  pollution,  and  to  spend  thirty  mil- 
lion dollars  on  a.  canal  to  cariy  away  lis 

drainage.     St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  have 

the  mighty  flood  of  the  Mississippi  to  draw 

npoo.    TIk  water  is  muddy,  but  the  mud  is 

huinleH  and  can  be  filtered  out.    New  York 

has  taken  possession  of  the  Croton  River 

basiB,  and  is  now  preparing  to  bring  a  larger 

nqiply  bmn  the  Catskills.     Glasgow  brings 

water  from  Loch  Katrine,  41  miles,  Man- 
chester from  Thirlmere,  96  miles,  and  Liver- 
pool from  artificial  Lake  Vyrnwy,  67  miles. 
Los  Angeles  is  constructing  an  aqueduct  350 
miles  long,  and  tunneling  through  a  moun- 
Uin  range,  to  get  water  from  Owens  River. 
l.ondon  has  sanitary  control  of  the  whole  Thames  basin,  which  is  hardly 
idcquate  to  supply  water  to  seven  millions  of  people.  No  city  can  aflford 
lo  spare  pains  or  expense  to  obtain  a  sufBcienl  and  safe  water  supply. 


Ttf.  St.  —  Loi  Anfda  iqueduct. 
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Food  Supply.  —  Nearly  all  streams  contain  fish  of  some  kind, 
and  in  large  rivers  and  lakes,  such  as  the  St.  Lawrence  system, 
fisheries  form  an  important  source  of  food  supply.  The  rivers 
of  the  Pacific  coast  of  America,  from  the  Sacramento  northward, 
once  furnished  in  the  form  of  salmon  one  of  the  most  abundant 
food  supplies  in  the  world.  The  United  States  Fish  Commis- 
sion, and  similar  bureaus  in  other  countries,  have  been  organized 
to  preserve  and  increase  the  supply  of  fish  food  by  distributing 
eggs  and  frj'  and  by  regulating  seasons  and  methods  of  fishing. 
Travel  and  Transportation.  —  Streams  furnish  easy  routes  of 
travel  and  transportation.  In  new  and  undeveloped  countries 
they  are  often  the  only  practicable  routes.  They  are  extensions 
of  sea  fucilities  into  the  land,  and  of  lowlands  into  highlands. 
Explorers,  from  Hudson,  Champlain,  and  La  Salle  to  Livingstone 
and  Stanley,  have  penetrated  the  continents  by  way  of  great 
rivers.  After  a  country  has  been  long  occupied  by  civilized 
people,  rivers  stHl  remain  cheap  and  ready-made  freight  routes, 
without  expense  for  construction  and  maintenance. 

The  Amazon  admits  large  vessels  1,000  miles  into  the  interior  of  Braal, 
and,  with  its  many  large  tributaries,  fonslitutcs  the  only  means  of  travel 
through  an  area  nearly  as  large  as  Uie  United  States.  1'he  Belgian  Koi^ 
is  being  Opened  to  trade  and 
civilization  by  means  of  it! 
rivers.  In  China  one  fotirth 
of  the  human  race  depend 
upon  their  great  waterways 
for  circulation  of  people  and 
goods.  In  Europe  the  Seine, 
Rhine,  Elbe,  Danube,  and 
\'olga  are  to-day  great  high- 
ways of  commerce.  North 
America  has  been  settled  largely  through  its  great  rivers,  and  while  water 
transportation  is  now  to  a  great  extent  superseded  by  railroads,  the  St. 
Lawrcncf  and  the  Great  Lakes  transport  as  many  Ions  of  freight  as  the 
Mediterranean  Sea. 

Rivers  have  been  at  work  for  ages  gratling  their  \-alleys,  and 
when  man  undertakes  artificial  highways  he  avails  himself  of 


Fig.  88.- 
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their  work.  Canals  and  railways  follow  stream  valleys  wher- 
ever possible.  Their  construction  would  be  everywhere  mors 
costly,  and  in  rough  and  mountainous  countries  impossible,  if  the 
streams  had  not  first  cleared  the  way.  Nearly  every  important 
city  in  the  world  is  located  upon  a  river  and  stands  where  it  does 
because  of  the  river. 

Water  Power,  —  Wherever  water  runs  downhill,  the  force  of 
gravity  or  the  weight  of  the  water  can  be  used  to  drive  machinery. 


The  most  valuable  water  powers  are  found  at  natural  cataracts 
or  rapids  where  the  fall,  usually  distributed  over  many  miles, 
b  concentrated  in  a  small  space.  In  the  absence  of  natural 
rapids  or  falls,  an  artificial  fall  must  be  made  by  means  of  a  dam. 
For  this  purpose  swift  streams  with  deep,  narrow  valleys,  like 
those  of  New  England,  are  most  advantageous.  Abundant 
alter  power,  with  few  exceptions,  is  found  in  highlands  and 
along  the  upper  course^  of  streanis.     For  this  reason  moun- 
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tainous  countries  such  ss,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Norway  are 
becoming  important  manufacturing  centers. 

Iiiigation.  —  To  have  water  to  use  whenever  needed  is  an 
ideal  condition  for  raising  any  crop,  and  is  far  better  than  de- 
pendence upon  irregular  and  uncertain  rainfall.    Irrigation  is  as 


Fit.  00-  —  Irriialiiic  dJichet  in  onn(e  ckt<,  Atiion*. 

old  as  civilization.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  localities 
where  civilization  first  appeared  were  deserts  which,  in  their 
natural  state,  were  almost  uninhabitable. 

Six  or  seven  thousand  years  ago  men  learned  Lo  make  use  of  the  over- 
flow upon  flood  plains  and  to  improve  and  extend  the  natural  process 
by  means  of  reservoirs,  canals,  and  ditches.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Tigris, 
Euphrates,  and  Nile,  populous  and  powerful  communities  depended  for 
existence  upon  irrigation.  In  the  present  century  tlie  British  in  Egypt 
have  constructed  immense  dams  which  retain  enough  water  to  make  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  desert  productive.  The  Turkish  government  is  under- 
taking similar  works  to  restore  the  ancient  prosperity  of  Mesopotamia. 
Irrigation  has  been  practiced  from  time  immemorial  in  Turkestan,  India, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Mexico.  The  United  States  government  is  now  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  an  extensive  system  of  irrigation  works  which  will 
result  in  the  reclamation  of  millions  of  acres  of  arid  land.  Irrigation  on  a 
large  scale  is  possible  only  in  the  lower  courses  of  rivers  where  the  valley 
is  wide,  or  on  plains  and  plateaus  bordered  by  mountains  from  which  the 
water  may  be  distributed  over  the  land. 
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The  Utilizatioc  of  RiverB.  —  A  river  is  most  usable  for  naviga- 
tion when  it  has  a  large  and  comparatively  constant  volume  o( 
water,  a  small  or  moderate  load  of  sediment,  a  graded  slope,  a 
gentle  current,  and  a  wide,  shallow  valley.  Such  rivers  occur 
in  plains  and  low  plateaus  of  medium  or  heavy  rainfall.  A  lake 
in  the  course  of  a  river  adds  greatly  to  its  advantages.  The 
lake  is  wide,  its  water  is  deep  and  still,  and  its  surface  is  level. 
The  river  below  the 
lake  is  clear  and  not 
subject  to  floods  or 
low  stages  of  water. 
Drowning  of  the 
lower  part  of  a  river 
valley  produces  con- 
ditions similar  to 
those  of  a  lake. 

In  the  possession  of 
ihese  characteristics  the 
St.  Lawrence  is  preemi- 
nent among  the  rivers  of 
the  world.  Its  valley  is 
ilrowned  to  a  point  900 
miles  from  the  sea,  and 

the  five  Great  Lakes  have  an  aggregate  length  cf  nearly  1,500  miles,  leaving 
only  300  miles  of  the  system  with  any  perceptible  current.  In  sailing  from 
RutTalo  to  Chicago,  a  distance  of  800  miles,  a  vessel  ascends  only  eight  feet, 
or  to  Duluth,  a  still  greater  distance,  only  thirty  feet. 

In  most  streams  there  is  some  variation  of  volume  dependent 
upon  seasonal  rainfall,  snow  melting,  and  evaporation.  In  the 
middle  latitudes  of  Europe  and  eastern  North  America,  high 
water  is  due  to  winter  rains,  or  melting  snow  on  frozen  ground, 
and  occurs  in  the  late  winter  or  spring.  The  Ohio,  Seine,  Rhine, 
Elbe,  and  Danube  belong  to  this  group.  The  rivers  of  northern 
North  America  and  Eurasia  derive  their  main  water  supply 
from  melting  snow  and  have  high  water  in  the  spring.  The 
floods  are  made  much  more  extensive  and  prolonged  by  great 
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ice  dams  in  their  lower  courses,  which  persist  and  hold  the  water 
back  long  after  the  uj^per  courses  are  clear  of  ice.  On  account 
of  such  conditions  these  rivers  are  of  little  use.  They  include 
the  ^'ukon,  Mackenzie,  Saskatchewan-Nelson,  Dwina,  Petchora, 
Ob,  Yenisei,  and  Lena. 

In  the  tropical  regions  of  South  America  and  Africa  and  the 
monsoon  regions  of  Asia  high  water  occurs  with  the  hea\^^  rains 
of  summer.  The  rivers  of  this  class  include  the  Orinoco,  Amazon, 
Parana,  Kongo,  Zambezi,  Nile,  Ganges,  Brahmaputra,  Yangtse. 
Hoang,  and  Amur. 

Rivers  in  mountains  and  high  plateaus  are  utilizable  chiefly 
for  power  in  their  upper  courses  and  for  irrigation  in  their  lower. 
Their  main  water  supply  is  from  melting  snow,  and  they  are 
subject  to  great  changes  of  volume.  The  most  important  flow 
from  the  interior  highlands  of  North  America  and  Asia,  and  in 
crossing  arid  lowlands  in  their  way  to  the  sea  lose  a  large  part 
of  their  volume  by  evaporation.  Among  these  are  the  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Red,  Colorado,  Columbia,  Euphrates,  Tigris,  Amu, 
S}T,  and  Indus.  The  rivers  of  southern  Europe  and  California 
belong  to  this  class,  and  being  small,  almost  run  dry  in  summer. 

In  desert  and  semi-arid  regions  the  streams  are  generally  intermittent 
or  occasional,  dr>'ing  up  a  part  of  every  year,  or  flowing  only  at  irregular 
intervals.     They  are  useful  only  for  irrigation. 

The  Savannah  River. —  Some  rivers  are  utilizable  for  all  pur- 
poses. The  Savannah  River,  between  Georgia  and  South  Caro- 
lina, is  an  example.  Although  the  total  length  of  its  basin  is 
only  250  miles,  it  traverses  three  distinct  belts, —  the  mountain, 
the  plateau,  and  the  plain. 

Its  headwaters  are  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  where  the  rainfall  is 
heavy,  the  slopes  are  steep,  and  there  are  many  falls  and  rapids. 
One  tributary,  the  Tallulah,  presents  a  succession  of  good  water- 
power  sites  for  thirty  miles,  ending  in  a  fall  of  400  feet  in  five 
miles.  This  region  should  be  wholly  devoted  to  the  growing 
of  hardwood  forests,  and  the  power  should  be  used  to  run  saw- 
mills and  other  machinery. 
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The  second  or  piedmont  belt  is  a  /arming  region,  and  raises 
cotton.  A  group  of  reservoirs  located  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains would  prevent  floods,  store  water  for  use  during  the  low- 
water  periods,  and  help  in  furnishing  power  for  cotton  mills 
and  wood-working  factories.  At  the 
lower  edge  of  the  piedmont  plateau 
is  the  "  fall  line,"  where  the  river  de- 
scends an  escarpment  to  the  coastal 
plain.  The  power  here  has  made 
the  city  of  Augusta,  with  twenty- 
one  cotton  mills. 

From  Augusta  to  its  mouth, 
about  150  miles,  the  Savannah  is 
a  navigable  tidal  stream  flowing 
in  an  alluvial  valley.  With  its  flow 
properly  regulated,  there  would  be 
a  good  depth  of  water  all  the  year, 
and  the  harbor  of  Savannah  at  its 
mouth  would  be  one  of  the  best  in 
the  southern  states.  If  the  possi- 
biliUes  of  the  river  were  fully  util-  i'«-9'-Th.s.T«.«hRi«t. 
ized,  it  would  furnish  power,  cheap  transportation,  and  a  seaport 
for  a  rich  agricultural  and  manufacturing  community. 

The  Mississippi  System.  —  Any  one  looking  at  a  map  of  the 
United  States  would  be  impressed  with  the  importance  and 
advantages  of  the  Mississippi  River  system  which  drains  nearly 
half  the  country.  The  extreme  headwaters  on  the  west  rise 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and,  flowing  through  narrow  valleys 
and  caiions,  with  numerous  rapids  and  falls,  furnish  water  power 
and  opportunities  to  irrigate  the  dry  plains  below  (Figs.  60,  74, 
04)-  The  eastern  tributaries  from  the  Appalachian  Mountains 
and  plateau  have  reached  a  later  stage  of  development,  and  their 
vJlt^'s  are  generally  mature  and  well  graded,  but  rather  narrow 
fFigs.  78,  95),  The  northern  sources  are  in  a  region  of  numer- 
ous lakes  which  act  as  reservoirs  and  help  to  equalize  the  flow 
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at  all  seasons.  The  branches  of  the  system  penetrate  nearly 
every  square  mile  of  the  interior  plain,  and  furnished  to  the 
canoe  of  the  Indian,  and  the  white  explorer  and  trader,  easy 
routes  of  travel.  The  early  settlement  of  the  '*  Middle  West" 
was  largely  accomplished  by  means  of  flatboats  and  steamers,  and 
homesteads,  towns,  and  cities  were  located  along  the  streams, 
which  continued  to  be  the  chief  arteries  of  travel  and  trade  until 
the  advent  of  railroads  about  1850.  The  lower  Mississippi  was 
closed  to  commerce  during  the  Civil  War  (1861-65)  and  since 
that  time  its  use  for  transportation  has  rapidly  declined.  The 
Mississippi  system  on  the  map  appears  to  furnish  thousands  of 
miles  of  navigable  waterway,  but  it  has  proved  inadequate  to 
the  needs  of  to-day.  The  river  towns  which  are  still  prosperous 
and  growing  owe  more  to  the  railroads  than  to  the  river.  This 
condition  is  due  chiefly  to  natural  causes. 

Western  Tributaries.  —  The  Missouri  and  other  western  tributaries  north 
of  th3  Red  River  receive  mo3t  of  their  water  from  the  mountains,  and  in  cross- 
ing the  plains  traverse  a 
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■^  region   of   scant   rainfall. 

As  a   result   the  volume 

A  R  A  B  L  E   B  OT  T  o  M    LAND  ]   of  Water  decrcases  toward 

their  mouths  by  evapo- 
ration, and  they  are  over- 
loaded with  sediment. 
Their  channels  are  shal- 
low, crooked,  and  con- 
stantly shifting  by  the 
cutting  away  of  banks 
and  the  formation  of  bars. 
In  some  cases  the  river 
becomes  braided,  or  di- 
vided into  a  network  of  small  streams  which  spread  out  over  an  area  a  mile 
wide,  but  are  not  more  than  a  foot  deep.  In  the  dry  season  the  water  may 
disappear  from  the  surface,  and  the  stream  become  apparently  a  river  of 
sand.  The  volume  of  the  Missouri  varies  greatly  with  the  seasons.  The 
water  from  the  melting  snows  in  the  mountains  reaches  the  lower  river  in 
June,  when  the  volume  may  be  thirty  times  as  great  as  at  low  water  in 
November.    At  high  water  it  floods  a  wide  area  of  bottom  lands  and  scours 
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Fig.  93.  —  Braided  stream. 
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out  its  chanoel  to  great  depths,  only  to  refill  it  as  the  current  slackens. 
The  Missouri  is  ncHmnally  na\-igable  to  Fort  Beaton,  but  na\-ig3Uon  has 
been  generally  abandoned.  SmaU  steamers  do  a  local  business  as  feeders  to 
the  various  railroads  which  cross  the  river. 


Fi(.  94.  —  Bicbotn  Rircr  in  the  plaiiu.  Wjamisi.     Irrigitian  ana]  on  riRhi  bank. 

The  upper  Mississippi  drains  a  country  of  moderate  rainfall 
and  is  not  subject  to  extreme  fluctuations  in  volume.  It  dis- 
charges nearly  as  much  water  as  the  Missouri,  and  is  navigated 
without  much  difficulty  as  far  as  St.  Paul. 

The  Ohio.  —  The  Ohio  basin  receives  a  heavier  rainfall  than 
any  other  part  of  the  Mississippi  system,  and  the  river  discharges 
three  fourths  as  much  water  as  the  Missouri  and  upper  Mississippi 
combined.  The  large  tributaries  are  not  overloaded  and  contain 
no  cataracts  and  few  rapids.  The  valleys  are  generally  narrow 
and  bordered  by  high  bluffs  {Figs.  78,  95).  The  streams  are  sub- 
ject to  excessive  fluctuations  of  volume.  The  rains  and  melting 
snows  of  spring  sometimes  raise  the  level  of  the  Ohio  at  Cincinnati 
seventy  feet  above  low-water  mark,  and  the  droughts  of  summer 
and  autumn  may  reduce  its  depth  to  three  feet.  On  a  river 
whose  level  varies  so  much  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  per- 
manent docks  and  landing  places,  the  water  front  of  towns  is 
liable  to  be  flooded  or  left  out  of  reach  by  boats,  and  navigation 
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Is  iiioiiivcnicnt   iind  liangcrous.     In   s]>iU'  of  llusc  diiliculties 
considerabli'  business  is  ikinc  on  Ihe  Ohio,  chiefly  in  transport- 


ing coal  from  Pennsylvania  in  barges,  which  are  lashed  together 
and  pushed  in  front  of  a  steamer.  The  United  States  govern- 
ment is  now  building  a  series  of  dams  in  the  Ohio  which  will 
maintain  a  depth  of  nine  feet  at  all  seasons. 


The  Lower  Mississippi.  —  The  lower  Mississippi,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Gulf,  flows  through  an  alluvial  valley 
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25  to  80  miles  wide.  The  distance  in  a  direct  line  is  600  miles, 
but  by  the  course  of  the  river  i  ,075  miles.  The  river  is  loaded 
with  the  mud  of  the  Missouri  and  other  western  tributaries,  and 
the  fall  is  less  than  sis  inches  per  mile.  Consequently  the  main 
channel  is  extremely  tortuous  and  changeable. 

The  bank  on  the  outer  side  of  each  bend  and  on  the  up-valley  side  of 
each  tongue  of  land  is  rapidly  cut  away,  while  bars  are  built  on  the  op- 
posite sides.    Thus  the  river  continually  grows  more  crooked.     But  oca- 

sionally  the  neck  of  laud 

"^  between  two  bends  be- 
comes so  narrow  that  tt 
high  water  the  river  cub 
through  and  strai^tens 
itself.  The  new  cuKJ 
becomes  the  main  chan- 
nel, and  the  old  bend  is 
left  at  one  side  as  a  hoise- 
shoelake(Fig.98).  Thus 
the  deep-water  channd, 
which  steamers  can  fol- 
low, is  constantly  shift- 
ing, and  does  not  remain 
in  the  same  place  from 
week  to  week.  Landing  places  must  be  moved,  and  even  town  sites  are 
washed  away  or  left  far  from  the  river.  The  lower  Mississippi  carries  the 
flood  waters  of  the  Missouri  and  Ohio,  which  sometimes  combine  to  increase 
its  volume  to  more  than  ten  times  its  low-water  volume.  It  rises  53  feet 
at  Cairo,  36  feet  at  Memphis,  48  feet  at  Helena,  53  feet  at  Vicksburg,  and 
15  fei't  at  New  Orleans.  Below  the  mouth  of  the  Red  the  rise  b  soiall 
because  the  surplus  water  is  carried  away  by  the  Atchafalaya  and  other 
distributaries.  In  th-  natural  slate  of  the  river  the  flood  waters  spread 
out  over  the  valley  floor,  ant!  finally  drain  off  through  the  bayous,  or  side 
channels,  to  the  main  stream  farther  down.  As  the  river  overflows  its 
banks  the  current  is  checked  rather  suddenly,  and  the  larger  and  coarser 
part  of  its  load  of  sediment  is  dropped  within  a  ttiile  or  two  of  the  channel 
TTius  the  river  builds  up  its  own  banks  above  the  general  level  of  the  flood 
plain,  forming  natural  Inees  (Fig,  qo).  The  floods  leave  a  thin  layer  of  fine 
and  fertile  mud  over  the  submerged  lands,  which  thus  acquire  a  soil  of  great 
and  frequently  renewed  fertility.     But  the  floods  arc  destructive  to  prop- 
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ny,  and  render  the  utilizatioD  of  such  lands  for  agriculture  difficult  and 
recarious. 

The  governments  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  various  sUtes  con- 
erned  have  spent  many  millions  o(  dollars  in  works  designed  to  prevent 
oods  and  to  improve  the  navigable  channel.    These  works  include  the 
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ostruction  of  reservoirs  at  the  sources  of  the  upper  Mississippi  to  store 

ter  for  use  during  low  stages,  the  dredging  of  channels  across  bars,  and 

•  protection  of  banks  which  are  liable  to  be  cut  away.     Biit  the  most 

MJitant  and  expensive  work  done  consists  in  the  building  of  artificial 

«s  or  embankments  of  earth,  which  are  now  completed  on  both  sides 

he  river  nearly  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.     Confining  the  flood 

T   to  the  narrow  space 

ten  the  levees  causes  it 

'oe   higher  than   before, 

it  sometimes  runs  over 

mks  through,  but  about 

fourths  of  the  alluvial 

seems   to  be  effeclu- 

iQtected   from  floods. 

er  the  confinement  of 

raters  will  cause  the 

scour  out  and  deepen 

nel,  to  the  advantage  of  navigation,  remains  to  be  seen.    A  deep 

»y  (fourteen  feet)  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  is  greatly 

but  the  expense  of  construction  and  maintenance  would  perhaps 

eat  for  even  so  rich  a  country  as  the  United  States. 
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GRADATION   BY  ICE 

While  running  water  is  the  most  effective  agent  in  modifying 
the  relief  of  the  land  surface,  many  important  features  are  due 
to  moving  ice.  On  high  mountains  and  in  polar  regions  at 
low  levels,  more  snow  falls  than  can  be  melted,  and  it  therefore 
accumulates  from  year  to  year.  A  bank  of  permanent  snow 
slowly  changes  by  thawing,  freezing,  and  pressure  into  solid  ice 
which  drains  away  down  the  slopes,  somewhat  as  water  does. 

Valley  or  Alpine  Glaciers.  —  A  vailej-  or  alpine  glacier  is  a 
stream  of  ice,  fed  by  a  snow  field  above  and  following  a  \'alley 


of  (hrM  t)Mien,  SwlUcrUad. 


Hne  down  to  the  sea,  or  to  warmer  levels  where  it  is  melted  and 
dianjied  into  a  stream  of  water.  In  comparison  with  a  river, 
an  ice  stream  is  slow,  stiff,  and  awkward,  progressing  only  a  few 
feet  a  year,  yet  it  accomplishes  great  results.    At  its  very  head 
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keezes  to  loose  rock  fragments  and  drags  them  away  from  the 
WBy  walls  and  bottom.  Thus  a  semicircular  hollow  is  grad- 
1^  eaten  into  the  mountain  side,  which  comes  to  resemble  a 
ipntic  annchair  and  is  called  a  cirque  (Figs.  104,  40).  Several 
iders  working  on  different  sides  may  reduce  the  mountain 
nnnit  to  a  thin,  sharp,  and  jagged  ridge.  Great  quantities  of 
rt  and  stones  slide  and  fall  from  the  steep  sides  of  the  valley 
on  the  surface  of  the  ice  and  are  carried  downstream.  The 
» is  often  a  thousand  feet  or  more  in  tliickness,  and  its  pres- 
re  on  the  valley  bottom  over  which  it  slides  amounts  to  many 
as  per  square  foot.  The  sand,  gravel,  and  boulders  frozen  into 
sunder  surface  convert  the  glacier  into  a  powerful  rasp  which 
latches,  rubs  down,  and  planes  off  the  bed  rock.  The  valley 
deepened  and  widened  into  a  rounded  shape,  like  the  letter 
■  casity  distinguished  from  the  sharp  V-shaped  valley  of  a 
m  (Fig.  los). 

tt  the  gUder  reaches  the  sea,  the  ice  breaks  ofi  in  large  chunks,  or  ice- 
■p,  yrbich  drift  about  and  arc  finally  melted.  In  most  cases  a  glacier 
broti^t  to  an  end  f^  from  the  sea  by  melting,  and  the  whole  load  of 
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sizes,  from  clay  a^i  fin 
together  in  a  heap  o 
in  a  sheet. 

A  vailey  glacier  ofti 
a  trunk  stream  with  many  tribu- 
taries like  a  river  system.  The 
main  ice  stream  deepens  its  valley 
(aster  than  the  weaker  tributaries 
can,  so  that  a  glaciated  valley  from 
which  the  ice  has  disappeared  is 
characterized  by  numerous  water- 
falls, where  the  streams  from  the 


loose  rock  which  it  carries 
is  left  in  a  heap  called  a 
terminal  moraine.  A  gla- 
cier can  carry  an  almost 
unlimited  load  of  sedi- 
ment, line  or  coarse.  It 
carries  a  boulder  as  large 
as  a  house  as  easily  and 
rapidly  as  a  grain  of 
sand.  Therefore  it  has 
no  power  of  assorting  ma- 
terials, as  running  water 
lias,  and  does  not  deposit 
them  in  layers.  Glacial 
drift  is  recognizable  as  a 
mixture  of  mantle  rock 
of    different    kinds    and 

as  flour  to  boulders  weighing  many  tons,  all  mixed 

spread  out 


Fii.  loS.  — GlacUlboolder,  lodiana. 

hanging "  tributary  valleys  cascade 
down  to  the  floor  of  the 
main  valley  (Figs.  84,  86, 
10;).  In  an  old  glaci- 
ated mountain  system, 
such  as  that  of  Alaska, 
all  the  valleys  are  de^ly 
filled  with  ice  which 
streams  irom  the  divides 
and  snow  fields  in  variuii» 
1  that  it  is 
pass    easily 
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from  one  side  of  the  range  to  the  other  over  ice  divides  (Fig.  106).  The 
peaks  left  projecting  like  islands  above  the  snow  surface,  and  exposed  to 
severe  and  continuous  frost  action,  become  extremely  jagged  and  disin- 
tegrate down  to  snow  level,  which  thus  acts  as  a  base  level  of  erosion  (Fig. 
109).  Below  the  upper  limit  of  snow  the  rocks  are  protected  from  frost, 
but  exposed  to  the  abrasive  and  smoothing  action  of  moving  ice.  Thus  a 
valley  which  has  been  formerly  occupied  by  a  glacier  may  present  a  strik- 
ing contrast  between  the  smooth  and  polished  surface  of  its  lower  slopes 
and  the  rough  and  splintered  surface  above  (Figs.  102,  103). 

Valley  glaciers  and  glaciated  mountain  valleys  furnish  some 
of  the  most  impressive  and  fascinating  scenery  in  the  world. 
They  have  a  pecub'ar  charm  for  the  physiographer,  the  artist, 
and  the  adventurous  pedestrian  who  uses  the  ice  surface  as  a 
path  by  which  to  climb  the  peaks  or  cross  the  range. 

Ice  Caps. — An  ice  cap  is  a  mass  of  snow  and  ice  which  accu- 
mulates upon  a  plateau  and  moves  outward  in  all  directions,  as 
molasses  candy  spreads  out  on  a  plate.  Existing  ice  caps  vary 
in  dimensions  from  twenty  miles  in  diameter  in  Iceland  to  those 
of  Greenland  and  Antarctica,  where  an  area  larger  than  the 
United  States  is  completely  buried.  Fifty  thousand  or  a  hun- 
dred thousand  years  ago  North  America  north  of  40°  N.  Lat. 
and  Europe  north  of  50°  were  nearly  covered  by  a  succession  of 
ice  sheets  which  profoundly  modified  the  relief,  drainage,  and 
soil.  The  glaciated  area  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  con- 
trasted parts:  (i)  the  area  of  ice  accumulation  and  erosion,  cor- 
responding to  the  upper  and  middle  course  of  a  river;  (2)  the 
area  of  ice  destruction  and  drift  deposition,  corresponding  to 
the  flood  plain  and  delta  portion  of  a  river. 

American  Ice  Sheets.  —  In  America  the  snow  and  ice  accu- 
mulated on  the  Cordilleras  of  Canada  and  around  Hudson  Bay, 
and  extended  southward  to  the  Columbia,  Missouri,  and  Ohio 
rivers.  Near  the  centers  of  accumulation  the  ice  was  perhaps 
two  miles  thick,  and  in  moving  outward  it  swept  away  the 
n^antle  rock,  wore  down  the  less  resistant  bed  rock,  and  left  a 
surface  of  peculiar  relief,  characterized  by  shallow  basins  and 
l^w,  rounded  hills,  with  no  regularity  in  shape  or  arrangement. 
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The  basins,  filled  with  water,  constitute  the  innumerable  lates 
which  cover  southern  Canada  with  tangled  chains  of  waterway. 
The  great  lakes  around  the  border  of  the  severely  glaciated 
area,  from  Ontario  to  Great  Bear,  owe  their  form,  size,  and  ex- 


istence largely  to  the  work  of  the  ice  sheets.  The  general  dev>* 
tion  of  the  country  was  reduced  some  hundreds  or  perhqw 
thousands  of  feet,  and  the  bed  rock  was  left  bare  or  covncd 
with  thin,  coarse  mantle  rock.  This  of  itself  renders  agricultUR 
generally  impossible.  The  vegetation  growing  on  such  a  soB 
consists  of  coniferous  forest,  dense  and  of  great  value  for  timber 
in  favorable  localities,  thin  and  worthless  in  unfavorable.  On 
account  of  poor  drainage,  "muskegs,"  or  marshes  covered  with 
mosses  and  shrubs,  are  numerous  and  extensive.  The  economic 
products  of  the  country  consist  almost  entirely  of  furs,  of  which 
it  furnishes  a  large  part  of  the  world's  supply.    Lumbering  is 
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irried  on  in  those  parts  accessible  to  markets,  and  in  recent 
sars  the  great  mineral  wealth  of  the  region  is  being  utilized. 


The  Area  of  Gl&cial  Drift.  -  -  The  area  of  ice  destruction  and 
rift  deposition  lit-s  chiclly  south  and  west  of  the  chain  of  great 
Jces  in  northeastern  United  States  and  southern  Canada.  Here 
le  ice  was  relatively  thin  and  its  erosive  power  was  generally 


retmiiul  morilna,  Sbabsnaa  Coontj.  Wit. 


In  melting  it  deposited  its  whole  load  of  mantle  rock 
linuous  ahtct,  from  a  few  feet  to  several  hundred  feet 
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n  ihickness.    The  bulk  of  the  drift  is  composed  of  boulder  day, 
1  stiff  clay  containing  many  pebbles  and  boulders  of  various 


w 

^^^Hiff 

k 

Fij.  114.  — Dnimlia,  Hacedoo,  N.  Y.     {piKly  plov,-cd.) 

sizes.  Generally  west  of  Pennsylvania  the  old  valleys  were 
filled  and  the  general  level  of  the  country  slightly  raised.  The 
.surface   was  converted    into  a  smooth  plain  of  accumulation 


(Figs.  34,  35),  varied  by  many  ridges  and  belts  of  hills  which 
mark,  the  temporary  position  of  the  ice  edge.'     East  of  Ohio  the 

1  Glacial  drift  ridgre  are: 

f  1 1  Marginal  moraines,  forracil  by  an  accumulation  at  drift  along  tliu  edge  uf 
the  melting  ice  sheet  (I'i^s.  45,  112). 

<:)  A"ii»i«,  irregular  hcajKof  sediment  dqHBuUd  lit  the  point  nlicre  a  stream  of 
waUr  fSiiiiwl  from  the  i«  margin  ([■'!«.  47). 

1 1>   l-'.skm,  n'uq)  winding  ridges  of  iiand  and  gravel  de[i.isiti,'.l  in  slreum  chtin- 

141  Driimlins,  lentli-ular  or  prismatic  hilU  of  cluy,  formed  under  lliu  ice  at  some 
disiani  e  Lack  from  its  edge. 
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glacial  drift  was  too  thin  to  do  more  than  slightly  modify  the 
previous  rough  relief  of  the  country.  All  the  drainage  systems, 
from  the  Columbia  to  the 
Ohio,  were  greatly  changed 
by  valley  filling,  damming, 
and  ponding,  displacement 
of  channels,  and  transfer- 
ence of  tributaries  from 
one  system  to  another. 

Economic  Relations.  — 
Of  more  importance  than 
these  changes  is  the  fact 
that  the  glacial  drift, 

«....6.-R^tion»fU„,dri...h„..a«,icult«..      ^'*>»ett     fipm      the     HOFlh 

and  east  and  liberally 
spread  out  over  the  country  to  the  south  and  west,  constitutes 
a  rich,  deep,  and  enduring  soil,  which  makes  the  northern  states 
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and  southern  Canada  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  greatest 
food-producing  region  of  the  world,  and  one  of  the  most  densely 
populated  parts  of  North  America.  This  region  also  owes  to 
the  ice  sheets  the  most  important  inland  waterway  in  the 
world,  the  Laurentian  Great  Lakes.  The  states  heavily  coated 
with  glacial  drift  have  a  population  of  about  thirty  millions,  or 
forty-five  to  the  square  mile.  The  states  south  of  the  glacial 
boundary  have  a  population  of  about  twenty-seven  millions,  or 
thirty-two  to  the  square  mile. 

European  Ice  Sheets.  — In  Europe  the  main  region  of  ice  accumulation 
was  in  Scandinavia  and  Finland,  and  the  region  of  ice  destruction  and  drift 
deposit  in  central  Russia  and  north  Germany.  The  same  contrasts  between 
the  two  in  relief,  drainage,  and  soil  are  found  as  in  North  America.  Scandi- 
navia and  Finland  form  a  country  of  lakes  and  forests  with  a  very  smaU 
area  of  arable  land,  while  Germany  and  central  Russia  are  rich  agricultural 
states.  The  European  glacial  drift  is  not  generally  so  heavy  or  so  pro- 
ductive as  the  American,  and  lying  in  higher  latitudes  has  not  influenced 
products  and  population  to  any  such  extent. 
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STANDING   WATER 

Lakes,  Ponds,  and  Marshes.  —  Lakes,  ponds,  and  marshes  are 
bodies  of  standing  water  which  occupy  depressions  in  the  land 
surface.     Lake  basins  are  due  to  a  variety  of  causes.     The 
largest  basins  have  been  produced  by  the  warping  or  breaking 
of  the  earth  crust  by  internal  forces.     In  some  cases  these  basins 
are  so  large  that  the  excess  of  rainfall  over  evaporation  is  in- 
sufficient to  fill  them,  and  the  lake  has 
no  outlet.     Salts  brought  by  streams  in 
solution  accumulate,  and  the  water  be- 
comes a  brine.    Of  such  lakes  the  Caspian 
Sea  is  the  largest  and  the  Dead  Sea  the 
lowest,  i,3cxD  feet  below  sea  level.    The 
Great   Basin   in  western   United  States 
contains    many   lakes,    of   which    Great 
Salt  Lake  in  Utah  is  the  largest.     They 
are  all  subject  to  fluctuations  of   level 
and  area,  according  to  the  seasons,  or 
^    the  periodic  variations  of  rainfall.    Many 
of  the  smaller  ones  are  temporary,  con- 
taining water  for  a  few  days  or  months, 
or  lasting  for  a  year  or  two  before  they 
dry  up.     Most  of  the  lakes  of  central 
Africa  lie  in  the  course  of  the  great  rift 
valley    (p.    64).      Some    of    them    have 
no  outlet,  but  the  great  lakes  Nyassa, 
Tanganyika,    and   Victoria    are    sources 
of  the  Zambezi,  Kongo,  and  Nile.     The  great  lakes  of  North 
America  lie  along  the  southwestern  border  of  the  Laurentian 

peneplain  (p.  45),  from  New  York  nearly  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
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Fig.  xz8. — East  African  lakes 
and  rift  valley. 
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Their  hasins  arc  due  primarily  to  wiiri)inf;  and  stream  erosion, 
but  have  been  considerably  modified  l>y  glacial  action.  On 
account  of  their  size  and  location,  the  Laurciitiaii  lakes  are*of 
special  importance.  Lakes  Superior,  Michigan,  Huron,  Erie, 
and  Ontario  form  the  largest  connected  l>ody  of  fresh  water  on 
the  globe.  Their  form  and  relative  positions  suggest  that  their 
basins  are  parts  of  an  old  river  valley  which  has  been  divided 
by  a  series  of  dams.  Their  great  depth,  extending  in  all  except 
Lake  Erie  below  sea  level,  may  be  due  to  glacial  erosion. 

During  the  retreat  of  Ifit  Nortli  .American  ice  bliwt  ami  subsequently  the 
LaureDtian  lakes  were  subjected  to  many  changes  of  form,  area,  and  outlet. 
Their  waters  at  different  periods  overtlowed  through  the  uj)pcr  Mississippi, 
the  Illinois,  the  Wabash,  the  Ottawa,  and  the  Mohawk  (Fig.  [13).  Their 
former  outlets  at  Chicago,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind..  Rome,  N.  Y.,  and  Ktpis- 
stng,  Canada,  furnish  easy  routes  for  canals  and  railroads.  Lake  Winnipeg  Is 
3  shrunken  remnant  of  Lake  .Agassiz,  which,  held  in  by  an  ice  dam  on 
the  north,  once  covered  110,000  square  miles  in  Canada,  Minnesota,  and 
North  Dakota,  and  emptied  through  the  Minnesota  River.  The  sediment 
deposited  upon  its  bottom  now  forms  the  soil  of  the  famous  wheat  fields  of 
the  Red  River  region. 

Glacial  Lakes. — Lakes  are  nowhere  else  so  numerous  as  in  the 
regions  formerly  covered  by  the  North  American  and  European 
ice  sheets,   as   large- 
scale  maps  of  Canada, 
northeastern    United 
States,   Sweden,  and 
Finland     will     show. 
Glacial    lake    basins 
ate   hollows    in    bed 
nxk  eroded  by  mov- 
ing ice.   or    hollows 
made    by     irregular 
deposition    of    drift. 
Many  are  partly  or 
wholly  due  to  drift  dams  in  the  course  of  a  stream.     Some  are 
kettleholes  left  by  the  melting  of  detached  blocks  of  ice  (Fig.  48). 
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The  courses  of  terminal  moraines  are  generally  marked  by 
thousands  of  small  lakes,  as  may  be  seen  in  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  northern  Russia  and  Germany. 

Alpine  Lakes.  —  Long,  narrow,  and  very  deep  lake  basins  which  occur 
in  mountain  regions,  and  arc  hence  called  alpine  lakes,  are  characteristic 


Alpine  laka,  Lofuut. 


results  of  ice  work.  The  Italian,  Swiss,  and  Scotch  lakes  and  Lake  Chelan 
in  Washington  belong  to  this  class  and  are  unrivaled  for  scientific  interest 
and  (or  grand  and  picturesque  scenery.  The  Finger  Lakes  of  New  Vott, 
on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Appalachian  plnlcau,  are  of  similar  but  less 
extreme  character,  and  are  probably  due  to  similar  causes. 
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Volcanic  Lakes.  —  Lakes  are  in  some  cases  due  to  the  damming  of  a 
stream  valley  by  a  flow  of  lava  from  a  volcano.  Old  volcanic  craters  some- 
times fill  with  water,  forming 
lakes  of  which  Crater  Lake, 
in  southern  Oregon,  is  a 
famous  example.  It  is  five 
miles  in  diameter  and  bounded 
by  precipitous  cliffs  from  500 
to  2,200  feet  high.  The  water 
is  2,000  feet  deep. 

Zjfe  History  of  Lakes. 
—  In  arid  regions,  where 
the  rainfall  is  insufficient 
to  equal  the  water  lost 
by  evaporation,  the  lakes  have  no  outlet  and  are  salt.  They 
oftra  dry  up,  leaving  beds  of  salt,  soda,  borax,  and  other  valu- 


Cnltr  Lake.  Orcfoo. 


able  nunerals.  In  regions  of  abundant  rainfall  lakes  overflow  at 
the  lowest  point  of  the  basin  rim.  As  the  outlet  stream  cuts  its 
chajuel  deeper,  the  water  is  drained  away  and  the  lake  level  is 
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lowered.  This  process  is  often  hastened  by  cutting  an  artificial 
ditch  which  may  drain  the  lake  completely,  leaving  rich  agri- 
cultural land.  At  the  same  time  inlet  streams  are  filling  up  the 
basin  with  sediment  and  will  in  time  convert  it  into  a  lacustrine 
plain.  Therefore  lakes  are  among  the  most  short-lived  of  natu- 
ral features  and  are  always  relatively  young. 

In  the  case  of  small,  shallow  lakes,  their  destruction  is  hastened  by  the 
growth  of  vegetation.  Aquatic  plants,  which  absorb  the  greater  bulk  of 
their  food  from  the  air,  grow  and  decay  year  after  year,  until  the  basin  is 
filled  with  vegetable  matter  and  the  lake  is  converted  into  a  marsh,  peat 
bog,  or  wet  meadow.  Some  lake  basins  fill  with  marl,  which  is  valuable  as 
a  fertilizer  and  for  making  cement. 

Economic  Relations.  —  Lakes  act  as  reservoirs  which  regulate 
the  flow  of  outlet  streams  and  prevent  both  floods  and  extreme 
stages  of  low  water.  They  are  also  settling  basins  for  sedi- 
ment, so  that  a  stream  flowing  out  of  a  lake  is  usually  clear. 
The  Niagara  and  St.  Lawrence  rivers  are  striking  examples  of 
streams  which  are  clear  and  subject  to  slight  changes  of  volume. 
Large  lakes  furnish  the  best  of  inland  waterways  (p.  100).  The 
smaller  ones  are  sources  of  food  supply  and  add  greatly  to  the 
variety  and  beauty  of  landscape.  Lakes  are  everywhere  favorite 
summer  resorts,  which  attract  thousands  of  people  who  find 
pleasure  and  recreation  in  camping,  boating,  fishing,  and  bath- 
ing. The  ^*  Chautauqua,"  or  summer  assembly  for  religious, 
educational,  social,  and  sanitary  purposes,  takes  its  name  from 
Lake  Chautauqua  in  New  York. 

Gradation  by  Standing  Water.  —  Seas  and  lakes  are  bodies  of 
standing  water  but  not  of  still  water.  Their  waters  have  no 
general  and  continuous  movement  in  one  direction,  as  a  stream 
has,  but  under  the  influence  of  the  wind  and  the  moon  are 
agitated  by  waves,  currents,  and  tides.  These  movements 
accomplish  their  most  imi)ortant  work  along  the  margin  where 
land  and  water  meet,  and  produce  a  characteristic  series  of 
coast  forms.  These  may  be  found  in  miniature  along  the  shore 
of  almost  any  small  lake  or  pond. 
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Beaches  and  Bars.  —  Where  the  coast  lanfi  is  low  and  the 
ciiast  waters  arc  shailuw  the  waves  Ijuild  up  a  ridge  jf  sand  or 
gravel  which  is  as  high  as  the 
highest  starm  waves  can  lift 
the  material.  Behind  this 
beack  there  is  generally  a  strip 
of  shallow  water  called  a 
lagoon.  A  barrier  beach  is  a 
long,  continuous  ridge  some 
distance  off  shore  (Fig.  28). 
Where  the  shore  line  is  in- 
dented by  a  bay  the  beach 
is  often  extended  across  its  ,25 -B™ch«s«ndisgooiis  c«yuMUk» 

mouth,    forming   a   bay  bar. 

A  bar  built  out  from  shore  into  deeper  water  is  called  a  spit, 
and  if  bent  back  at  the  end,  a  kook.     Barrier  beaches  and  bars, 


III.  116,— The  nid  ot  Capa  Cod,  Hasucliu» 


Two  hooked  spits. 


as  the  names  imply,  render  a  coast  difficult  of  access  from  the 
water  and  form  serious  obstructions  to  commerce.  The  lagoons, 
inlets,  and  bay  mouths  are  usually  too  shallow  to  admit  vessels 
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of  considerable  size.  Where  the  tides  are  high  and  strong  enough 
to  keep  the  inlets  scoured  out,  good  harbors  are  found.  On  a 
low,  sandy  coast  wind  and  waves  work  together  and  dunes  are 
combined  with  beaches. 

The  Gulf  and  Atlantic  coasts  of  the  United  States  south  of  Cape  Cod 
present  perhaps  the  longest  stretch  of  barrier  beach  coast  in  the  world. 
On  the  coast  of  Texas  the  beach  extends  100  miles  without  a  break,  Gal- 
veston and  other  bays  are  rendered  inaccessible  except  by  artificial  chanaels. 
The  keys  and  reefs  of  Florida  are  peculiar  in  being  partly  the  work  of  coral 
animals.  Along  the  coast  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  the  tides  are  strong 
enough  to  break  up  the  beach  into  the  so-called  "sea  islands,"  and  Ibe 
numerous  deep  inlets  lead  to  good  harbors-  From  Charleston  to  New  York 
the  coast  is  bordered  by  a  nearly  continuous  beach,  which  sweeps  in  long, 
gentle  curves  from  point  to  point.  Behind  it  is  a  belt  of  lagoons  and  tidal 
marshes,  expanding  in  North  Carolina  into  shallow  sounds.  This  coast 
belt  is  interrupted  by  the  drowned  valleys  of  the  Chesapeake,  Delaware,  and 
Hudson,  which  lei  deep  tide  water  and  the  largest  vessels  far  into  the  interior. 
The  beaches  of  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island  arc  popular  summer  resorts. 
Railroads  have  been  built  to  and  along  them,  and  towns  and  cities  have 
sprung  up,  with  hotels  and  places  of  entertainment  for  visitors,  who  come  by 
the  hundred  thousand  to  enjoy  the  sea  breezes  and  the  bathing  (Fig.  28). 


— &M  dill,  I«ke  Srie. 


Sea  Cliffs.  — Where  the  coast  land  is  high  and   the  coast 
waters  are  deep,  the  waves  pound  against  the  shore  with  tre- 
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mendous  force  and  undercut  it  into  a  vertical  cliff.  The  frag- 
ments are  rolled  over,  ground  up,  and  carried  away  by  the  under- 
tow, or  backnish  of  water  along  the  bottom.  The  result  of  this 
is  a  platform  or  terrace  a  little  below  sea  level,  partly  cut  into 
solid  rock,  partly  built  of  mantle  rock,  and  bordered  by  a  con- 
stantly retreating  cliff.  The  character  of  a  cliff  coast  varies 
with  the  kind  of  rock.  If  the  rock  is  of  uniform  hardness  and 
without  joints  or  seams,  the  cliff  is  smooth  and  unbroken,  like 
the  chalk  cliffs  of  England  and  France  and  the  clay  chffs  of 
Lake  Michigan  (Fig.  35).  Such  a  coast  may  be  entirely  without 
indentations  or  har- 
bors. If  the  rock  is 
complex  in  material 
and  structure,  the 
waves  soon  eat  away 
the  weak  places  and 
leave  the  more  resist-- 
ant  masses  standing 
out  as  promontories 
and  islands  (Fig.  43). 
Small  isolated  masses 
of  rock  along  the 
siiore  are  called  sker- 
ries in  Norway  and 
stacks  in  Scotland.  Such  a  coast  may  be  extremely  jagged  and 
dangerous  to  shipping,  while  at  the  same  time  it  offers  numer- 
ous coves  where  small  boats  may  find  shelter  and  concealment. 
Economic  Relations.  —  On  the  whole,  the  general  result  of 
the  work  of  standing  water  is  to  cut  the  bordering  lands  down 
to  its  own  level  and  to  surround  itself  with  barriers  which  make 
access  to  the  land  more  difficult.  If  it  were  not  for  the  power 
of  running  water  and  ice  to  break  through  the  barriers,  ocean 
and  lake  commerce  would  be  much  more  restricted  than  it  is. 


CH-^PTER  IX 

GRADATION  BY  GROUND  WATER  AND  WIND 

The  Ground  Sea.  —  A  large  part  of  the  rainfall  sinks  into  the 
RTound  an<i  jKTictralLS  the  earth  crust  to  great  but  unknown 
depths.     The  ground  water  may  be  thought  of  as  forming  a  sea 
many  miles  in  depth  and  extending  through  the  rock  sphere 
-  beneath  the  land  surface  from 

ocean  to  ocean.  Thus  the 
water  sphere  is  really  contin- 
uous around  the  globe.  The 
upper  surface  of  the  ground 
sea  called  the  ivakr  table,  is 
not  level,  but  is  roughly  par- 
allel with  the  surface  of  the 
land  In  lakes,  marshes,  and 
streams  the  water  table  stands 
at  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
In  regions  of  small  rainfall  it 
m  L>  lie  a  thousand  feet  or 
more  below  the  surface.  The 
le\el  of  the  water  table  is  not' 
con'Jtant  at  the  same  locality, 
rising  during  a  wet  season  and 
sinking  during  a  dry  season. 
The  water  of  the  ground  sea 
is  sildom  at  rest.  In  com- 
slow,  in  j)i)rou3  rocks  more 
]M  1  jiiints  and  cracks  there 
11  il  le   III   thai   on    the   land 
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Work  ot  Ground  Water.  —  Most  of  the  minerals  of  the  earth 

crust  are  more  or  less  soluble,  and  as  the  ground  water  penetrates 

more   deeply   it  be- 
comes   more    highly 

charged   with   them. 

Its  temperature  also 

increa.ses     with     the 

depth,  and  the  lower 

parts  of  the  ground 

sea  are  probabh'com- 

posed   of   hot   water 

saltier  than  the  ocean . 

In   many  places  the  deep  ground   water   rises   to  the   surface, 

forming  mineral  springs.  These  waters  contain  gases,  sulphur, 
iron,  and  variour,  salts 
in  solution,  which  ren- 
der them  of  value  in 
the  Ircalmcnt  of 
disease. 

Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  and 
.Saratogii  Springs,  N.  V., 
art'  famous  health  resorts, 
and  there  are  hundreds 
of  similar  tharaclcr  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  In 
old  voleanic  regions  the 
earth  trust  is  hot  near 
the  surface,  and  steam 
generated  in  subterra- 
nean conduits  throws  out 
columns  of  hot  water, 
forming  nryscrs.  or  Sfwut- 
ing  springs.  The  geysers 
of  l!ie  \ellowsloni-  Park 
are  unsur|>;isseti  in  r 
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toward  the  surface  the  pressure  upon  it  diminishes,  it  cools  and  deposits 
the  minerals  held  in  solution,  eventually  filling  the  passage.  In  this  way 
ores  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals  are  concentrated  and  placed  within 
reach  of  the  miner. 

Limestone  is  a  very  soluble  rock,  and  in  some  limestone  regions 
the  earth  crust  is  honeyrombed  with  underground  drainage 
channels,  leaving  few 
streams  on  the  sur- 
face. Some  of  the 
channels  have  been 
enlarged  by  solution 
and  the  falling  in  of 
the  roof  to  a  diame- 
ter of  hundreds  of 
feet  and  a  length  of 
many  miles.  Most 
of  the  great  caves  of 
the  world  are  in  lime- 
stone rock,  among  them  Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky,  and 
Wyandotte  Cave  in  Indiana. 

Economic  Relations.  —  Ground  water  is  everywhere  a  common 
source  of  water  supply  for  domestic  use.  The  outflow  of  natural 
springs  is  sometimes  large  and  of  good  quality,  but  the  main 
dependence  is  upon  wells.  If  a  hole  is  sunk  into  the  ground  to 
a  point  below  the  water  table,  it  will  fill  up  to  that  level  with 
water.  In  shallow  wells  the  largest  supply  is  obtained  from 
strata  of  sand  and  gravel.  Such  wells,  especially  in  towns,  are 
unsafe  for  domestic  use,  on  account  of  pollution  by  drainage 
from  cesspools,  sewers,  barnyards,  and  other  sources  of  filth. 
The  clearest  and  most  agreeable  well  water  may  be  the  most 
dangerous.    Deep  wells  are  less  liable  to  contamination. 

In  some  cases  water  flows  from  a  well  without  pumping,  or  even  spouts 
into  the  air  like  a  fountain.  Very  deep  flowing  wells  are  called  artesian. 
The  water  of  a  flowing  well  comes  from  a  porous  stratum  which  outcrops 
on  the  surface  somewhere  at  a  higher  level  than  the  mouth  of  the  wdL 
Hie  outcrop  and  source  of  supply  may  be  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  wdL 


GRADATION  BY  GROUND  WATER  AND  WIND 


Over  a  large  area  of  the  plains  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  artesian  wells 
are  common,  some  of  which  furnish  water  enough  to  irrigate  a  hundred- 
acre  farm.    The  water  comes  from  thick  strata  of  porous  sandstone  which 
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underlie  the  plains  at  considerable  di-plhs.  The  sandstone  outcrops  along 
the  foothills  of  the  mountains,  where  it  absorbs  the  rainfall  and  transmits 
the  water  eastward.  Whenever  a  well  penetrates  the  overlying  strata  and 
reaches  the  sandstone,  water  rises  to  the  surface. 

Ground  water  plays  an  ira-  ■ 
portant  part  in  the  work  of 
gradation  by  extending  the 
processes  of  weathering  and 
rock  decay  to  great  depths, 
and  by  promoting  chemical 
changes  and  transporting  ma- 
lerial  in  the  earth  crust. 

Work  of  Wind.— Wherever 
fine,  dry  mantle  rock  is  ex- 
posed without  a  cover  of  veg- 
etation the  wind  is  able  to 
transport  it  in  almost  unlim- 
ited quantities.  As  in  the 
case  of  running  water,  both 
the  quantity  and  the  coarse- 
ness of  sediment  which  run- 
ning air  is  able  to  carry 
increase  in  a  high  ratio  to  the  velocity,  but  air  is  so  much  less 
dense  than  water  that  its  sediment  is  generally  limited  to  dust 
and  sand.    Only  tornadoes  are  capable  of  lifting  pebbles  and 
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boulders.  The  wind  is  therefore  a  delicate  assorting  agent,  and 
its  deposits  may  usually  be  recognized  by  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  thoroughly  winnowed.  Unlike  running  water,  air 
moves  in  broad  sheets  and  carries  material  as  freely  up  a  slope 
as  down.  There  is  a  strongly  marked  rhythm  in  its  motion, 
and  its  effects  are  a  combination  of  those  of  currents  and  waves. 

One  fourth  of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe  has  less  than  ten 
inches  of  annual  rainfall,  and  in  such  areas  outside  the  polar 
regions  wind  action  is  generally  more  important  than  other 
processes.  Rocks,  subjected  to  great  daily  changes  of  tem- 
perature, crumble  rapidly.  The  lighter  mineral  particles,  like 
mica,  are  carried  away  by  the  wind,  and  quartz  grains  are  left 
as  sand.  The  sand  itself  is  blown  about  and  acts  as  a  power- 
ful erosive  agent,  undercutting  cliffs  and  enlarging  valleys.  In 
general,  mantle  rock  accumulates,  and  hollows  at  all  elevations 
are  filled.  Some  of  it  is  transported  entirely  outside  the  desert 
region.  A  wind-worn  surface  is  much  less  varied  than  a  water- 
worn  surface.  While  running  water  cannot  erode  below  the 
level  of  the  sea  or  of  the  lake  into  which  it  flows,  there  is  no 
definite  downward  limit  to  wind  erosion.  Its  tendency  is  to 
produce  a  stony  peneplain  with  projecting  knobs  of  hard  rock 
and  belts  of  drifting  sand  dunes  (Fig.  37).  When  the  surface  is 
reduced  below  sea  level,  the  sea  is  liable  to  overflow  it  and  stop 
the  process.  The  margin  of  the  desert  is  indefinite  and  fluctu- 
ating. Its  sands  often  encroach  upon  neighboring  cultivated 
areas  unless  stopped  by  human  agency. 

Dunes.  —  A  tornado  in  the  desert  may  raise  a  sand  column 
or  spout  many  hundred  feet  and  sustain  it  as  long  as  the  whiri 
of  air  continues,  finally  dropping  it  over  the  surrounding  country, 
but  the  ordinary  winds  seldom  lift  sand  more  than  a  few  feet. 
A  slight  lull  causes  most  of  it  to  be  dropped,  and  it  accumu- 
lates in  the  lee  of  any  obstruction,  as  snow  is  drifted  behind  a 
fence.  The  pile  of  sand  itself  forms  an  obstruction  beyond  which 
more  sand  accumulates,  and  the  drift  or  dune  grows  to  be  a  hill 
with  a  long,  gentle  slope  on  the  windward  side  and  a  steep  slope 
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on  the  kowanl  sido.    Tlie  wind  blows  ihc  sand  up  the  long 
slojie  and  drops  U  in  the  eddy  beyond.    Thus  the  pile  becomes  a 


"marchinj;  dune  '"  whicli  slowly  advami-s,  burying  forests,  bnild- 
inps.  or  whalevt-r  lies  in  lis  way.  In  lliu  cnursi-  of  years  (he  dune 
m;iy  move  on  far  enough  1o  uniover  what  il  previously  buried. 
Coast  Dunes.  'I'Ik'  m:irj;iii-  rjf  M'iis.  I.iki'-.  ^iinl  ri'(ri.';iliii>!  ici'  .--liwls 
isr  p.-iif rally  b.-in-  iil  vi'Rcl;iti<iri.  ;iii<l  ijri-.-iciit  (iniililiuiis  favoralili-  fi)r  wind 
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absolute  desert.  Sand  dunes  are  among  the  most  destructive  agents  ii 
nature,  and  can  be  controlled  only  where  some  kmd  of  vegetation  can  bi 
made  to  grow  upon  them  and  hold  them  down. 

Dust  —  Very  fine  dust  ejected  from  volcanoes  to  a  height  o; 
many  miles  has  remained  in  the  air  for  months,  and  even  years 
before  settling,  and  has  been  carried  around  the  world.  Th< 
snow  fields  in  the  interior  of  Greenland,  far  from  any  exposec 
ground,  are  covered  with  fine  dust,  which  may  settle  up>on  ii 
from  extraterrestrial  space.  Dust  from  the  Sahara  is  some 
times  carried  by  the  wind  to  northern  Germany. 


CHAPTER  X 


The  loose  rock  material  in  which  plants  take  root  and  find 
food  is  called  soil.  Practically  the  whole  vegetative  covering 
of  the  land,  and  consequently  all  animal  and  human  as  well  as 
plant  life,  depend  upon  the  soil  for  existence.  Soils  are  por- 
tions of  mantle  rock  and  have  been  formed  by  the  physical  and 
chemical  disintegration  of  bed  rock  by  the  agents  and  processes 
of  weathering  (p.  72).  They  may  be  thought  of  as  "rock 
meal,"  or  "rock  flour." 

Sedentary  Soils.  —  Soils  are  at  first  sedentary  or  residual, 
that  is,  formed  by  the  decay  of  the  bed  rock  wMch  lies  under 
them,  and  varj-  according 
to  the  kind  of  rock  from 
which  they  are  formed. 
Sedentary  soils  are  usu- 
ally thin,  but  may  accu- 
mulate to  the  depth  of 
some  hundreds  of  feet. 
They  contain  undecom- 
t»sed  fragments  of  bed 
rod,  which  increase  in 
number  and  size  down- 
ward, 

hitaiis  rocks  diSer  so  vndely 
in  rompositioa  and  texture 
Inal  they  weather  into  a  great  variety  of  soils,  from  very  poor  to  very  rich. 
Granite  and  gneiss  often  crumble  at  first  into  a  barren  gravel  like  that 
^  the  En^h  moors.  Chemical  changes  finally  reduce  the  quartz  to 
lacd,  and  the  feldspar  and  mica  to  clay,  the  latter  being  decomposed  very 
iMy.   The  fertility  of  granitic  soib  is  roughly  proportional  to  the  amount 
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of  feldspar  present, 
iin<l  miiH  being  distil 
^i\'i>rutiU'.     Ltivii   so 
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ai)(l  fertility  with  tbe 
ical  com|X)sition. 

Limvslonc  soils  arc 
for  fertility,  as  in  t 
grass  region  of  Kentt 
the  prairies  of  Tcxi 
lime  is  dissolved  and 
away,  and  the  soil 
hrf!i'ly  of  the  residue 
ulile  inipurtties.  Si 
WL'ather  into  sandy  so 
are  generally  poor,  I 
be  productive  from  1 

cnce  in  the  rock  of  other  ingredients  aiting  as  a  cement.     Sbde  ■ 

into  clay,  which,  if  not  too  fine  and  compact,  makes  a  good  soil.     ( 

eralc  weathers  into  gravel,  which 

is  apt  to  be  very  barren. 

Collu^al  Soils.  —  On  mod- 
erate or  steep  slopes  the 
native  soil  creeps  slowly 
downward  by  the  action  of 
gravit>',  frost,  and  rain  wash, 
and  in  arid  regions  sometimes 
accumulates  in  valleys  be- 
tween the  moimtains  to  a 
depth  of  several  thousand 
feet.  Such  slowly  moving 
soil  masses  are  called  colluvinl. 

Transported  Soils.  —  The 
surface  of  plains,  \'allc>'s,  and 
lowlands  is  generally  covered 
with  soil  which  has  been 
brought  down   from  higher 
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levels  by  water,  ice,  or  wind.    Tran^orted  soils  are  generally — 
rich  because  they  are  derived  from  many  kinds  of  rocks  an— 


contain  a  mixture  of  minerals  which  is  likely  to  include  all  kijds 
of  plant  food. 

AUuvial  soils  are  deposited  by  streams  on  flood  plains,  "  bot- 
tom lands,"  and  deltas,  and  are  well  known  as  exceedingly  pro- 
ductive. Their  productiveness  is  due  to  the  variety  of  elements 
of  which  they  are  composed,  to  the  fineness  of  division,  and 
to  their  frequent  renewal  by  deposits  from  flood  waters.  Great 
flood  plains  and  deltas,  such  as  those  of  the  Nile,  Hoang, 
Ganges,  Rhine,  and  Po,  have  produced  great  crops  for  thou- 
sands of  years  and  will  continue  to  do  so  in  future.  The  allu- 
vial valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  is  of  the  same 
character,  but  is  not  yet  fully  utilized  (Fig.  97). 

Glacial  soils  are  the  deposits  from  melting  ice  sheets  (p.  122) 
and  are  more  variable  than  alluvial  soils,  but  generally  not  far 
behind  them  in  productiveness.  Glacial  or  boulder  clay  con- 
tains a  great  variety  of  minerals,  finely  ground  and  intimately 
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piixed,  and  when  it  includes  enough  of  sand  and  gravel  to  make 
't  pervious  and  workable  it  is  extremely  rich  and  enduring. 
*  he  glacial  drift  of  the  United  States  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
food -producing  areas  in  the  world  (Figs.  113,  116,  117). 

Eolian  soils  are  deposited  by  the  wind  and  are  fine  and  sandy, 
^uice  they  occur  mostly  in  arid  regions,  where  plant  food  is  not 
w^ashed  out  by  rains,  they  retain  the  elements  of  fertility  much 
better  than  the  sands  of  humid  regions.  On  desert  sands,  when 
Batted  by  slight  rainfall,  vegetation  springs  up  at  once,  and  if 
kept  moist  by  irrigation  becomes  remarkably  luxuriant. 

Physical  Composition  of  Soils.  —  Physically  soils  consist  of 
clay,  silt,  sand,  gravel,  pebbles,  and  humus. 

Clay  is  an  extremely  fine,  soft  powder  produced  by  the  chenucal 

decomposition  of  various  minerals,  of  which  feldspar  is  the  most 

important.     It  consists  of  thin,  rounded  scales  from  ^-^q^-^-q  to 

i^OTF  of  ^^  i^ch  in  diameter.     When  wet,  clay  swells  up  into 

a  sticky,  plastic  substance  which  shrinks  in  drying  to  a  tough, 

coherent  mass.     It  is  very  retentive  of  water,  gases,  and  minerals 

in  solution  and  presents  such  a  large  surface  for  the  plant  rootlets 

to  work  upon  that  clay  soils  are  **  strong."     At  the  same  time 

day  acts  as  a  cement  which  holds  other  ingredients  together 

and  renders  soil  difficult  to  till. 

Sill  and  sand  are  rock  powders  produced  by  the  mechanical 
pulverization  of  various  minerals,  of  which  quartz  is  by  far 
the  most  abundant.  Common  sand  consists  almost  entirely  of 
quartz  crystals  more  or  less  rounded.  If  the  crystals  are  un- 
worn and  angular,  the  sand  is  "  sharp."  The  diameter  of  silt 
grains  is  from  ^^Vtt  ^^  &0IF  ^^  ^^  inch,  that  of  sand  grains  from 
ooe  to  2V  o^  ^^  inch,  but  even  the  finest  silt  can  be  recognized 
by  its  harsh,  gritty  feel  between  the  fingers  or  teeth.  Pure  silt 
or  sand  is  incoherent  and  easily  worked,  but  does  not  retain 
moisture  well,  and  is  less  fertile  than  clay. 

Gravel  is  composed  of  generally  hard,  rounded  grains  or  pebbles 
from  5^^  of  an  inch  up  to  2  or  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  looser 
and  more  permeable  than  sand. 
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Humus  is  a  loose,  black  mold  produced  by  the  partial  decay 
of  vegetable  matter,  and  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  all  good 
soils. 

Types  of  Soils.  —  The  common  types  of  agricultural  soils  are 
classified  as  follows: 

Sandy  soils  contain  80  %  sand,  10  %  clay. 

Sandy  loams    *'  60-70  %     **  10-25  %     ** 

Loam  soils        "  40-60%     *'  15-30%     " 

Clay  loams       "  10-3  5  %     "  30-50%     " 

Clay  soils  "  10%     "  60-90%      " 

Gravelly  and  stony  loams  contain  gravel  and  pebbles  and  are 
common  in  regions  covered  with  glacial  drift. 

Peat  and  muck  soils  are  formed  by  the  decay  of  vegetatioii 
in  shallow  lakes,  ponds,  and  swamps.  Some  clay  and  silt  are 
blown  in  by  the  wind  and  carried  in  by  streams.  They  contain 
from  30  to  nearly  100  per  cent  of  humus.  If  the  vegetable 
matter  is  sufficiently  decayed  and  is  mixed  with  considerable 
mineral  matter,  good  drainage  renders  such  soils  productive. 

Loess  soils  are  peculiar  deposits  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  silt  and  day 
laid  down  partly  by  wind  and  partly  by  water,  and  are  generally  very  produc- 
tive. They  cover  extensive  areas  along  the  borders  of  the  glacial  drift  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  The  loess  of  China  is  an  eolian  deposit  Uown 
from  the  central  plateaus  and  is  in  some  places  1,000  feet  thick  (Fig.  14a). 

Adobe  soils  are  peculiar  to  semi-arid  regions  and  common  in  south- 
western United  States.  They  are  very  sticky  when  wet,  and  hard  whea 
dry,  but  are  unusually  rich  in  plant  food. 

Alkali  soils  are  common  in  arid  regions.  They  contain  large  quantities 
of  common  salt,  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  soda,  and  other  compounds 
which  are  brought  to  the  surface  in  solution  and  left  by  evaporation  of  the 
water  as  a  whitish  or  black  crust.  Few  plants  will  grow  in  such  soils,  but 
they  can  be  improved  by  irrigation  and  drainage,  which  wash  out  the  salts. 

Tropical  Soils.  —  The  high  temperature  of  tropical  regions 
favors  rapid  decomposition  of  soil  ingredients  and  hastens  all 
chemical  changes.  The  luxuriance  of  tropical  vegetation  is  not 
wholly  due  to  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  air,  but  also  to  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  which  is  therefore  in  part  responsible  for 


le  easy-going  and  indolent  ways  of  tropical  people.  Tropical 
uls  are  exceptionally  rich  in  humus,  but  plant  food  is  rapidly 
cached  out  by  the  heavy  rains.  They  are  often  of  a  deep-red 
rfor  due  to  the  diffusion  of  iron  oxide.  The  red  clay  soils 
ixoduced  by  the  weathering  of  volcanic  rocks  are  called  lalerile 
(brick  earth).    The  name  is  often  applied  to  any  red  soil. 

Chemical  Constttuents  of  Good  Soil.  —  For  plant  growth  at 
Itast  seven  chemical  elements  must  be  present  in  the  soil  in 
soluble  form, — nitrogen,  potash,  phosphorus,  lime,  iron,  mag- 
Msiiun,  and  sulphur.    The  last  three  are  usually  present  in  such 
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abundance  as  to  require  no  attention,  but  the  first  four  are  sure 
to  be  exhausted  by  continuous  cropping  and  must  be  supplied 
artificially.  Therefore,  nitrogen,  potash,  phosphorus,  and  lime 
are  the  essential  ingredients  of  all  fertilizers.  The  total  quantity 
needed  is  relatively  small  because  plants  obtain  about  90  per 
cent  of  their  substance  from  the  carbon  and  oxygen  of  the  air. 

Soils  contain  air  and  other  gases  which  arc  necessary  to  plant  life.  The 
roots  of  most  plants  need  air  lo  breathe,  and  for  farm  crops  the  soil  should 
be  well  ventilated  by  tillage  and  underdraining.  The  presence  of  air 
hastens  the  chemical  processes  which  render  plant  food  available,  and  thus 
increases  fertility. 

Plants  as  Soil  Makers.  —  Plants  j)erform  a  very  important 
work  in  soil-making.    Two  years  after  an  eruption  of  Krakatao, 
a  volcano  in  Sunda  Strait,  which  destroyed  all  vegetation,  the 
surface  of  the  lava  was  found  to  be  slimy  with  microscopic 
plant  life,  active  in  breaking  down  silicates  into  clay,  combining 
elements,  and  preparing   soil   for   higher   plants.     Most   soils 
swarm  with  bacteria,  fungi,  molds,  and  algse  which  literally  eat 
the  rocks,  and  by  living  upon  mineral  matter  produce  humus. 
They  flourish  best  in  warm,  moist,  well-ventilated  soils,  where 
they  hasten  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter.     Some  are  injurious, 
but  most  of  them  are  harmless  and  many  are  beneficial.     It  has 
been  said  that  the  soil  is  not  primarily  a  medium  on  which  to 
grow  herbs  and  trees,  but  a  domain  created  by  the  activities 
of  low  forms  of  life  for  their  own  benefit,  and  that  the  higher 
plants  exist  by  virtue  of  these,  just  as  animals  live  by  virtue  of 
the  herbage. 

Temperature  of  the  Soil.  —  The  temj)erature  of  the  soil  is  as 
important  for  plant  growth  as  that  of  the  air  above  it.  Few 
seeds  will  germinate  if  the  soil  temperature  is  below  45  degrees, 
and  65  to  100  degrees  is  most  favorable.  Gravelly  and  sandy 
soils  are  warmer  than  clay.  Wet  soils  are  cold  because  much 
of  the  heat  received  from  the  sun  is  used  up  in  evap>orating 
water;  consequently  soils  are  warmed  by  drainage.  Lands 
which  slope  toward  the  sun  are  warmer  than  those  sloping  away 
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from  it,  and  dark-colored  soik  absorb  more  heat  than  light-colored. 
The  temperature  of  the  soil  is  raised  by  the  fermentation  and 
decay  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter. 

Soil  Water.  —  All  fertile  soils  contain  large  quantities  of  water. 
The  jree  or  ground  water  fills  the  spaces  between  the  particles 
up  to  the  level  of  the  water  table  (p.  132).  The  depth  of  the 
water  table  may  generally  be  determined  by  the  height  at  which 
water  stands  in  surface  wells.  If  the  water  table  stands  too 
near  the  surface,  the  plant  roots  may  be  drowned  and  the  soil 
is  of  little  value  until  it  is  drained. 

Above  the  water  table  the  surface  of  each  soil  .grain  is  covered 
by  a  thin  film  of  water  which  sticks  to  it  and  supplies  the  plant 
roots  with  food.  The  driest  road  dust  contains  some  film 
water,  and  a  good  soil  may  hold  more  than  half  its  weight.  Film 
water  is  mostly  derived  from  the  free  water  below,  but  a  little 
may  be  absorbed  from  the  air.  Film  water  is  constantly  rising 
from  the  water  table  and  evaporating  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground.    Thus  plants  are  kept  aUve  through  a  dry  season. 

The  water  contains  salts  in  solution  which  are  left  by  evaporation, 
forming  a  surface  crust.  It  is  often  important  to  conserve  the  film  water 
by  checking  evaporation.  This  may  be  done  by  tillage,  which  pulverizes 
the  crust,  or  by  covering  the  surface  with  a  mulch  of  vegetable  matter  or 
even  of  fine  dust.  The  finer  the  soil  the  more  surface  the  particles  present 
for  fihn  water  and  the  plant  food  it  contains.  Therefore  "  fineness  is  rich- 
ness." A  good  soil  may  contain  from  250  to  450  billion  particles  per  ounce, 
and  the  aggregate  surface  of  all  the  particles  in  one  cubic  foot  may  meas- 
ure from  one  to  four  acres. 

The  life  and  growth  of  plants  require  a  very  large  quantity 
of  water,  which  they  obtain  entirely  from  the  soil.  Average 
fann  crops  use  from  300  to  400  tons  of  water  per  acre.  Plant 
roots  absorb  food  only  when  it  is  dissolved  in  soil  water,  and 
the  solution  is  so  weak  that  to  get  food  enough  they  must  use 
great  quantities  of  water,  most  of  which  escapes  by  evaporation 
through  the  leaves.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  production  is 
^ost  directly  proportional  to  the  water  supply  during  the 
growing  season.    Including  losses  by  run-off  and  evaporation 
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fiom  the  soU,  a  rainfall  of  from  5  to  25  inches  just  before  and 
during  the  growing  season  is  necessary  to  produce  farm  crops, 
In  middle  latitudes  the  rainfall  of  autumn  and  winter  is  of 
little  benefit  to  the  farmer,  who  must  depend  upon  the  rains  d 
spring  and  early  summer. 

brigation  does  not  add  anything  to  the  actual  quantity  of 
water  on  the  land,  but  utilizes  for  crop  growing  water  which  would 
naturally  evaporate  or  run  off  to  the  sea.  Water  is  obtained 
from  lakes,  streams,  and  wells,  and  is  distributed  over  the  fields  at 
limes  and  in  quantities  which  can  be  regulated  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  crop  (Figs.  36,  60,  90,  94).  The  product  per  acre  of 
irrigated  lands  far  exceeds  that  of  lands  naturally  supplied  with 
water,  but  the  area  of  lands  which  can  be  irrigated  is  relatively 
very  small.  Irrigated  lands  in  India  aggregate  25  million  acres, 
in  Egypt  6  million,  in 
Italy  3.7  million,  and 
in  the  United  States 
lo.smillion.  Thearea 
in  the  United  States 
which  may  possibly 
be  irrigated  is  esti- 
mated at  75  million 
acres,  which  is  less 
than  one-tenth  of  the 
total  arid  region. 

The  ConservatitMi 
of  Soils.  —  Soil  is  es- 
pecially subject  to  ero- 
sion, and  is  carried 
away  by  every  stream, 
to  be  finally  deposited 
in  the  sea.  In  some 
places  the  soil  is  liable 
to  removal  by  the  wind.  A  covering  of  vegetation,  especially  a 
forest,  largely  prevents  the  washing  away  of  soil.    On  forested 
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slopes  the  cutting  of  the  trees  is  often  followed  by  rapid  gully- 
ing and  destruction  of  the  land  for  any  useful  purpose,  while 
the  valleys  below  suffer  almost  as  much  from  excess  of  mantle 
rock  brought  down  and  deposited.     In  old  countries  a  series  of 
"  breaks  "  or  dams  is  sometimes  built  across  the  valley  to  stop 
the  waste  of  soil.    All  such  regions  are  more  valuable  if  kept  in 
forest,  which  can  be  thinned  out  at  intervals  and  renewed  by 
planting.    Many  sj)ecies  of  grass,  sedge,  rush,  willows,  and  other 
plants  which  form  a  dense  network  of  roots  are  useful  as  soil 
binders. 

Soil  and  Population.  —  The  population  which  any  given 
region,  or  the  world  as  a  whole,  can  support  is  strictly  limited 
by  the  amount  of  water  available  for  crops.  This  is  as  true 
in  humid  as  in  arid  regions.  Notwithstanding  the  large  pro- 
portion of  the  face  of  the  earth  occupied  by  water,  less  than 
half  the  land  surface  has  sufl&cient  rainfall  to  support  a  moder- 
ately dense  population,  and  one  third  of  it  is  either  frozen  or 
too  dry  for  agriculture.  As  long  as  men  depended  chiefly  upon 
agriculture  for  a  living,  population  was  necessarily  most  dense 
on  fertile  and  easily  cultivated  soils,  and  these  were  generally 
alluvial.  To-day  the  density  of  population  is  greatest  in  manu- 
facturing regions,  where  the  character  of  the  soil  is  of  no  im- 
portance. Facilities  for  transportation  are  so  great  that  food 
and  clothing  may  be  supplied  from  distant  lands,  and  the  best 
agricultural  regions  have  a  relatively  sparse  or  medium  popu- 
lation. In  the  most  advanced  industrial  countries,  like  the 
United  States,  the  population  of  purely  agricultural  counties  and 
states  has  remained  stationary,  or  has  grown  actually  smaller 
for  several  decades.  This  is  due  to  improvements  in  farm 
nuchinery,  which  enable  one  man  now  to  do  the  work  done  by 
four  or  five  men  fifty  years  ago. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE   SEA 

The  sea  is  a  continuous  body  of  salt  water  which  covers  al 
72  per  cent  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  crust.  The  average  d 
of  the  sea  is  a  little  over  two  miles,  and  its  greatest  aboui 
miles.  Its  depth  in  proportion  to  its  area  would  be  like  thi 
a  lake  three  miles  wide  and  one  to  sLx  feet  deep,  and  wouI< 
represented  on  a  seven-foot  globe  by  a  film  of  water  from 
twentieth  to  one  third  of  an  inch  thick.  The  relative  shal 
ness  of  the  ocean  basins  is  of  importance  from  the  fact 
they  are  not  deep  enough  to  hold  all  the  water,  which  a 
quently  spreads  over  the  low  margins  of  the  continental  ] 
form  and  covers  more  than  one  sixth  of  it  (p.  24).  The 
surrounds  four  great  land  masses  and  thousands  of  islands, 
is  divided  into  five  great  oceans  (Figs.  16,  17,  18,  150). 

The  Oceans.  —  Tfte  Soutliern  Ocean  forms  a  continuous 
around  the  earth  south  of  40°  S.  Lat.,  and  is  a  means  of  < 
munication  between  the  other  oceans  which  open  into  it. 
about  1,600  miles  wide,  comprises  about  one  fifth  of  the  sea  i 
and  is  more  than  two  miles  deep. 

The  Pacific  Ocean  comprises  about  40  per  cent  of  the  sea  i 
or  nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  is  rou 
circular  in  outline,  with  a  diameter  of  about  io,cxx3  miles, 
is  nearly  surrounded  by  land  except  on  the  south.  Its  be 
broken  by  numerous  ridges  which  bear  upon  their  crests  t] 
sands  of  small  islands.  It  also  contains  many  holes  where 
water  is  five  or  six  miles  deep. 

The  Atlantic  Ocean  Ls  9,cxx3  miles  long,  and  between  Ai 
and  South  America  only  1,700  miles  wide.  Its  greatest  de] 
are  from  four  to  five  miles.    It  forms  a  broad  channel  of  c 
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mimication  between  Ihe  north  and  south  polar  waters.  It  com- 
prises about  one  fourth  of  the  sea  area. 

The  Indian  Ocean  has  been  called  "  half  an  ocean  "  because 
it  extends  northward  only  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  Its  area  is 
about  one  eighth  of  the  whole  sea,  and  its  average  depth  is  over 
two  miles. 

The  Arctic  Ocean  is  small  and  nearly  inclosed  by  land  at  about 
70°  N.  Lat.  An  opening  1,200  miles  wide  between  Norway  and 
Greenland  connects  it  with  the  north  Atlantic.  A  large  part  of 
it  is  covered  with  drifting  ice,  and  its  depths  are  little  known. 
Soundings  by  Nansen  north  of  Eurasia  and  by  Peary  at  the 
pole  show  that  it  is  more  than  9,000  feet  deep. 

Sea  Water.  — The  sea  water  contains  about  3 J  per  cent  of 
mineral  matter  in  solution,  more  than  three  fourths  of  which  is 
common  salt.  Most  of  this  mineral  matter  has  probably  been 
brought  by  rivers  from  the  land.  While  sea  water  contains 
niinute  quantities  of  almost  every  known  element,  more  than 
97  per  cent  of  the  dissolved  matter  consists  of  salts  of  soda, 
magnesia,  and  lime.  The  gases  of  the  atmosphere  penetrate  the 
sea  m  varying  proportions  to  the  bottom.  The  quantity  of 
oxygen  diminishes  and  that  of  carbon  dioxide  increases  with 
increasing  depth. 

Temperature.  —  The  temperature  of  the  surface  water  of  the 
sea  is  between  30°  and  40°  F.  near  the  poles  and  between  70° 
and  90°  near  the  equator  (Fig.  150).  The  temperature  of  the 
deep  bottom  water  varies  from  29^  in  the  polar  regions  to  35° 
under  the  equator. 

The  layer  of  water  warmer  than  40°  is  nowhere  more  than  4,800  feet 
deep,  and  generally  much  less.  Eighty  per  cent  of  all  the  water  in  the 
sea  has  a  temperature  below  40°.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  heat  of 
^  sun  does  not  penetrate  the  water  more  than  about  600  feet,  and  to 
Ac  creep  of  the  cold  bottom  water  of  the  Southern  Ocean  into  the  Pacific, 
Atlantic,  and  Indian,  crowding  the  warmer  equatorial  waters  upward. 
Owing  to  many  physical  causes  the  temperature  of  the  sea  is  more  constant 
than  that  of  the  land,  the  seasonal  change  being  seldom  more  than  10  or  20 
degrees.    Lands  swept  by  winds  from  the  sea  have  an  oceanic  climate 
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marked  by  relatively  smaU  differeaces  of  temperature  between  summet 
and  winter. 

Pressure  and  Density.  —  The  pressure  of  sea  water  is  equal  in  all  direc- 
tions and  increases  at  the  rate  of  more  than  one  ton  per  square  inch  for 
every  mile  of  depth.  The  density  varies  with  ihe  temperature,  pressure, 
and  quantity  of  salts  tn  solution.  The  density  of  the  surface  water  is 
greatest  in  tropical  regions  of  small  rainfall  and  rapid  evaporation,  and 
least  in  the  equatorial  regions  of  heavy  rainfall  and  the  polar  regions  of 
freezing  and  melting  ice. 

Waves.  —  Waves  are  usually  produced  by  the  friction  of  the 
wind.  They  present  a  series  of  parallel  or  irregular  ridges  and 
hollon's  which  follow  one  another  across  the  surface  of  the  water. 
They  are  very  superficial,  seldom  disturbing  the  water  to  a 
depth  greater  than  too  feet.  Each  wave  appears  to  consist  of 
a  ridge  or  mound  of  water  moving  forward  with  the  wind,  but 
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in  the  open  sea  the  water  really  moves  up  and  down  in  a  circular 
or  elliptical  path.  A  field  of  standing  grain  in  the  wind  or  a 
cloth  shaken  up  and  down  may  be  thrown  into  similar  waves. 
Waves  lo  or  15  feet  high  lift  and  drop  a  vessel  about  ten 
times  a  minute.  Storm  waves  sometimes  reach  a  height  of 
50  feet  and  travel  60  miles  an  hour,  passing  a  given  point  at  the 
rate  of  about  four  a  minute.  In  shallow  water  the  front  slope 
of  the  wave  becomes  steeper  and  the  crest  higher,  imtil  finally 
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it  falls  forward  and  breaks,  rolling  over  and  over  like  a  barrel. 

On  a  shelving  shore  such  breakers  may  reach  a  height  of  100  feet 

or  more,  and  hurl  forward  many  tons  of  water,  striking  blows 

like  a  hanmier  and  pounding  cliffs,  breakwaters,  and  lighthouses 

to  pieces.     The  undertow,  or  backward  rush  of  the  water  along 

the  sea  bottom,  is  efficient  in  grinding  up  and  removing  rock 

fragments. 

Waves  are  the  principal  agents  in  breaking  down  the  seaward  margin  of 
the  land  and  in  building  beaches,  bars,  and  spits  (p.  129).  Their  effects 
are  on  the  whole  unfavorable  to  man  by  rendering  navigation  more  difficult 
and  dangerous  and  the  coasts  of  the  land  less  accessible.  Shipwrecks  are 
generally  caused  by  waves.  Mariners  sometimes  succeed  in  calming  the 
sea  and  making  a  space  of  relatively  smooth  water  around  a  ship  by  pour- 
ing overboard  a  quantity  of  oil.  The  floating  oil  so  reduces  the  friction  of 
the  wind  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  that  wave  motion  nearly  ceases. 

Tides.  —  The  level  of  the  sea  is  subject  to  a  regular,  periodic 
rise  and  fall  which  is  called  the  tide.  It  varies  in  amount  at 
different  places.  On  the  deep,  open  ocean  it  is  probably  less 
than  one  foot.  On  the  coasts  of  oceanic  islands  it  is  not  more 
than  six  or  seven  feet,  while  at  the  heads  of  funnel-shaped  inlets, 
mdk  as  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  it  amounts  to  as  much  as  fifty  feet.  If 
Tie  should  watch  the  tide  from  any  point  along  the  coast  at  low 
water,  we  should  see  the  rocks,  bars,  and  portions  of  the  beach 
and  sea  bottom  laid  bare;  then  the  water  would  slowly  flow  or 
creep  up  for  several  hours  and  cover  them.  High  water  would 
be  followed  by  an  ebb  or  fall,  lasting  six  hours  or  more.  The 
interval  between  two  periods  of  high  water  or  low  water  is 
twelve  hours  and  twenty-six  minutes,  but  it  is  not  always  equally 
divided  between  ebb  and  flow,  the  rise  being  generally  more  rapid 
than  the  fall. 

The  difference  of  level  between  high  and  low  water  varies  not  only  at 
different  places  but  at  different  times  at  the  same  place.  These  phenomena 
must  have  been  observed  by  all  peoples  who  have  lived  along  the  shore  of 
tlic  sea,  and  it  must  have  been  noticed  at  a  very  early  period  that  the  times 
of  high  and  low  water  have  some  relation  to  the  position  and  phases  of 
^  moon.  The  connection  between  the  moon  and  the  tides  was  not  un- 
derstood, however,  until  Newton's  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation. 
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If  the  earth  were  a  globe  of  water,  it  is  easy  to  undi 
how  the  attraction  of  llie  moon  would  draw  it  out  of  shape  and 
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produce  a  slight  elongation  in  the  direction  of  a  line  connecting 
the  earth  and  moon.  The  effect  upon  the  spheroidal  shell  of 
sea  water  is  the  same  as  though  it  were  a  complete  sphere. 
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If  the  moon  were  always  above  the  same  point  on  the  earth, 
there  would  always  be  high  water  at  that  point,  the  moon  would 
cause  no  change  in  the  level  of  the  sea  anywhere,  and  conse- 
quently there  would  be  no  lunar  tides ;  but  a^  the  earth  rotates 
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on  its  axis  from  west  to  east,  the  point  directly  under  the  moon 
and  the  other  points  of  high  and  low  water  travel  around  the 
earth  from  east  to  west  at  the  same  rate  as  the  apparent  motion 
of  the  moon. 

Thus  every  part  of  the  sea  has  two  stages  of  high  water  and  two  of  low 
water  within  the  time  between  two  transits  of  the  moon  over  any  given 
place  (24  hours  and  52  minutes).  The  period  is  more  than  twenty-four 
hours,  because  the  moon  is  actually  moving  in  its  orbit  eastward  in  the 
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same  direction  as  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  and  after  one  rotation  of  the 
^rth  on  its  axis,  it  takes  fifty-two  minutes  for  any  given  point  on  the  earth 
to  overtake  the  moon. 

The  sun  also  produces  tides  in  the  sea  in  the  same  manner  as  the  moon, 
hut  on  account  of  its  greater  distance  the  solar  tides  are  much  smaller  than 
the  lunar.  At  new  moon  and  full  moon  the  sun,  earth,  and  moon  are  all 
in  the  same  straight  line,  as  shown  in  Fig.  147,  and  the  lunar  and  solar 
tides  combine  to  produce  a  greater  rise  and  fall  than  usual,  called  spring 
tide.  At  intermediate  periods  the  sun  and  moon  act  at  right  angles  to 
cadi  other  and  produce  a  smaller  rise  and  fall  than  usual,  called  neap 
tide. 

The  increased  rise  of  the  tide  in  shallow  water  near  shore,  in  river  mouths, 
and  in  wide-mouthed  indentations  of  the  coast  enables  large  vessels  to  pene- 
trate the  land.  The  inward  movement  of  water  during  a  rising  tide  gives 
sttflident  depth  and  a  favorable  current  for  ingoing  vessels,  and  the  out- 
'^rd  flow  during  a  falling  tide  is  favorable  for  outgoing  vessels.  These 
conditions  are  especially  imp)ortant  on  coasts  where  the  continental  shelf 
is  wide,  and  in  estuaries  and  drowned  valleys  like  those  of  eastern  United 
States,  the  British  Isles,  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  Germany. 
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Currents.  —  Under  the  influence  of  the  prevailing  winds  the 
surface  waters  of  the  sea  are  driven  in  wide,  shallow  streams, 
or  currents,  from  shore  to  shore.  Deflected  by  the  land  masses, 
they  perform  great  circuits  in  the  ocean  basins  on  each  side  of 
the  equator.  The  map  on  pages  160-161  shows  the  location  and 
direction  of  the  principal  ocean  currents.  What  may  be  called 
the  trunk  streams  are  the  north  and  south  equatorial  currents, 
which,  under  the  influence  of  the  trade  winds  (Figs.  170,  171, 
172),  flow  westward  in  broad  belts  and  are  turned  northward 
and  southward  by  the  eastern  shores  of  the  continents.  Helped 
on  by  the  prevailing  westerly  winds,  they  recross  the  oceans  in 
middle  latitudes,  and,  returning  toward  the  equator  on  western 
shores,  complete  the  circuits.  The  eddy  in  the  north  Atlantic 
is  joined  by  a  large  branch  from  the  south  equatorial  current 
and  attains  exceptional  speed,  depth,  and  temj)erature  off  the 
coast  of  Florida,  where  it  is  called  the  Gulf  Stream.  This  cur- 
rent loses  velocity  and  depth,  and,  north  of  40°  N.  Lat.,  spreads 
out  into  a  sheet  of  warm  surface  water  which  drifts  at  the  rate 
of  a  mile  or  so  a  day  far  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

This  large  body  of  warm  water  in  the  north  Atlantic  raises  the  tempen- 
ture  of  the  winds  which  blow  over  it  and  contributes  to  the  mildness  and 
humidity  of  climate  in  western  Europe.  The  water  returns  from  the 
Arctic  Ocean  southward  along  the  east  coast  of  Greenland  and  Labrador, 
forming  a  reversed  eddy  of  cold  water. 

In  the  north  Pacific  the  Japan  Current,  or  Kurosiwo,  behaves  in  a  similar 
manner. 

In  middle  southern  latitudes  the  circuit  in  each  ocean  is  partly 
merged  into  the  west  wind  drift,  which  circulates  eastward 
around  the  earth  in  the  Southern  Ocean.  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  the  direction  of  circulation  is  reversed  in 
winter  by  the  northeast  monsoons  (Fig.  150). 

As  a  general  rule  between  40°  N.  Lat.  and  40°  S.  Lat.  the  currents  bring 
relatively  warm  water  to  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  continents  and  relatively 
cool  water  to  the  western  coasts.  In  higher  latitudes  this  rule  is  reversed. 
By  this  circulation  of  waters  the  temperatures  of  the  oceans  are  partly 
equalized,  and,  through  the  influence  of  the  water  upon  the  temperature  of 
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the  winds  blowing  over  it,  the  climate  of  the  continents  is  greatly  modified. 
The  most  notable  effects,  due  in  part  to  the  ocean  currents,  are  the  mild 
winter  temperatures  and  heavy  rainfall  of  western  Europe  aad  northwestern 
North  AmuTica,  and  the  cool  summers  of  northeastern  North  America  and 
,\sia  and  southwestern  South  America. 

Ocean  currents  bring  food  supply  to  fixed  marine  animals  such  as  the 
coral  polj-ps,  which  flourish  best  in  the  strong,  warm  equatorial  currents, 
and  also  to  fish  which  swarm  in  the  cool  waters  oft  Newfoundland,  Alaska, 
Norway,  and  Japan.     Most  o(  the  numerous  small  islanils  in  the  Pacific, 
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and  some  in  other  tropical  waters,  have  Iwen  built  by  coral  animals,  which 
fljurish  in  such  numbers  that  their  skeletons,  converted  into  limestone 
rock,  arc  piled  up  by  the  waves  into  low  ring-shaped  reefs  and  islands. 

Economic  Relations.  —  The  sea  never  affords  a  home  or  fixed 
habitation  for  man.  It  is  essentially  a  wide,  empty  space  which 
he  cannot  occupy  or  permanuntly  control,  but  which  he  can 
cross  whenever  he  chooses.  It  therefore  plays  two  contrasted 
parts  in  human  affairs.  It  is  at  the  same  time  a  barrier  which 
scpimtes  one  people  from  another,  and  a  broad,  free,  uncrowded 
highway  of  communication  between  them.  It  keeps  nations 
apart  and  forms  the  most  easily  defended  boimdary  of  states, 
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and  it  brings  all  the  nations  of  the  world  together,  enabling  them 
to  exchange  goods  and  ideas.  It  is  generally  barren  and  unpro- 
ductive in  itself,  but  the  people  who  use  it  most  become  rich, 
powerful,  and  enlightened. 

With  the  introduction  of  steam  vessels  ia  the  early  part  of  the  nineteeDlli 
century,  the  transformation  of  the  sea  from  a  barrier  al  separation  to  i 
highway  of  communication  was  begun.  The  change  may  now  be  said  tob( 
complete,  and  constitutes  the  most  important  adaptation  yet  made  by  nm 
to  his  environment.  More  than  by  any  other  means,  the  mobility  and  di- 
culation  of  men  and  goods  has  been  promoted  by  the  use  of  the  sea.  SinCi 
man  b  essentially  a  land  animal,  adaptation  to  the  sea  is  for  him  nHi 
difficult  than  to  tlie  land.  Consequently  the  use  of  the  sea  has  required  aiK 
developed  the  highest  types  of  intellect.  It  requires  more  skill  and  courage 
to  command  an  ocean  vessel  than  to  run  a  railroad  train.  A  modem  fiijl 
class  passenger  and  freight  steamship  or  a  battleship  is  the  most  com 
plex  and  costly  piece  of  mechanism  on  a  large  scale  man  has  yet  achieved 
To  construct  and  run  it  requires  ail  the  material  and  mental  resources  c 
engineering.  The  profits  and  rewards  of  ocean  traffic  are  so  large  that  th 
great  nitions  of  the  world  rival  one  another  in  the  invention  and  constnu 
tion  of  merchant  vessels  to  carry  their  goods,  and  of  warships  to  prot« 
them. 

The  sea  promotes  civilization  also  by  bringing  people  int 
many-sided  relationships.  Along  its  land  boundaries  a  natio 
U  in  contact  with  one  or  a  few  foreign  neighbors,  but  if  ; 
has  even  one  seaport  it  is  brought  in  contact  with  people  froi 
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nearly  every  part  of  the  world.  .  Sea  trade  is  being  greatly  modi- 
fied and  facilitated  by  cutting  through  the  narrow  isthmuses 
at  Suez  and  Panama.  To  go  around  the  world  by  sea,  it  will 
soon  be  no  longer  necessary  to  sail  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  Cape  Horn,  but  by  the  short-cut  canals  the  whole 
voyage  may  be  made  between  35°  N.  Lat.  and  the  equator. 

The  great  maritime  nations  have  cooperated  in  making  a  careful  survey 
of  all  the  coasts  of  the  world,  and  have  published  charts  showing  the  depth 
of  water,  the  trend  of  coast  lines,  and  the  position  of  islands  and  light- 
houses, and  giving  sailing  directions  for  the  use  of  mariners.  The  great 
commercial  peoples  live  around  the  north  Atlantic,  which  thus  becomes  the 
oceanic  center  of  the  world.  The  north  Pacific  bids  fair  to  become  in  the 
near  future  a  secondary  center  of  scarcely  less  importance. 


Classification  of  Coasts  (Fig.  150). 

(i)  Folded  mountain  coasts y  elevated.  —  Slopes  steep  above  and  below 
water.  Coastal  plains  and  shelves  absent  or  narrow.  Large  rivers,  deltas, 
and  estuaries  rare.  Fiords  in  high  latitudes.  Sea  cliffs  almost  continuous. 
Few  harbors  available  for  seaports. 

(2)  Folded  mountain  coasts^  depressed.  —  Coast  line  double.  Outer  line 
of  partly  submerged  mountain  chains,  forming  festoons  of  islands.  Slopes 
very  steep.  Inner  line  of  deep  border  seas  with  numerous  gulfs,  bays,  and 
peninsulas.     Very  complex.     Harbors  numerous. 

(3)  Fault  scarp  coasts.  —  High,  smooth,  and  unindented.  Coastal  plains 
and  shelves  absent  or  narrow.  Estuaries  and  drowned  valleys  absent. 
Deltas  at  the  mouths  of  large  rivers  only.  Fiords  in  high  latitudes. 
Harbors  rare. 

(4)  Plain  coasts.  —  Bordered  by  wide  coastal  plains  and  shelves.  Slopes 
gentle.  Barrier  beaches,  lagoons,  and  dunes  extensive.  Estuaries  and 
drowned  valleys  numerous. 
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CHAPTER  Xn 

COASTS  AND   PORTS 

Independently  of  the  work  of  standing  water,  the  lai) 
features  and  general  character  of  coast  lines  depend  primari 
upon  the  present  and  past  relief  of  the  land.  If  in  the  pa 
the  land  has  stood  higher  than  at  present  and  the  streams  ha^ 
graded  their  valleys  down  to  base  level,  then  sinking  of  the  lar 
drowns  all  the  bars,  lets  tide  water  far  up  the  valleys,  and  coi 
verts  them  into  long,  deep  arms  of  the  sea.  Many  of  the  be 
harbors  in  the  world  are  such  drowfted  valleys^  or  estuaries  (Fig 
153,  154,  155).  A  coast  line  which  is  rising,  or  has  been  recent 
elevated,  is  established  upon  what  was  formerly  sea  bottom,  ai 
is  therefore  smooth  and  only  slightly  indented  by  stream  vallej 
It  is  apt  to  be  bordered  by  cliffs  and  to  present  few  inlets 
the  land.  The  gulfs  and  bays  are  generally  curved  in  outlii 
and  wide  open  to  the  sea  (Fig.  43). 

The  Southern  Continents.  —  Of  all  the  continents  Africa  h 

the  simplest  and  smoothest  coast  line  (Figs.  16,  150).     More  thi 

half  of  it  is  bordered  by  plateaus  and  mountains,  and  betwe 

Guinea  and  Good  Hope  and  on  the  Red  Sea  it  is  bounded  by 

fault  scarp.     Much  of  the  Sahara  coast  is  low,  but  there  are  ] 

rivers  or  inlets  except  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.    The  coast  of  Ai 

tralia  resembles  that  of  Africa.    But  one  large  river  enters  t 

sea.     The  south  coast  is  smooth  and  cliffed,  with  but  one  lar 

break, — Spencer  Gulf, — which  is  a  rift  valley  (p.  64).    The  et 

coast  is  bordered  on  the  land  side  by  moimtains  and  on  the  s 

side  by  the  Great  Barrier  coral  reef.    On  the  Atlantic  side  of  Sou 

America  a  coastal  plain  extends  from  the  northern  end  of  t 

Andes  Mountains  to  Cape  St.  Roque,  and  from  the  mouth  of  t 

Plata  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  including  the  deltas  of  the  thi 
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great  rivers  of  the  continent.  Between  Cape  St.  Roque  and  the 
Plata  low  plateaus  and  mountains  rise  from  a  shore  which  is 
little  indented. 

The  Pacific  Coast  of  America.  —  The  Pacific  coast  of  America 
extends  about  12,000  miles  along  the  foot  of  a  lofty  mountain 
system.  The  slopes  above  and  below  sea  level  are  steep,  and 
the  streams  are  generally  insignificant.  Only  the  Colorado  and 
;  C'l^Iuinbia  (.ill  through  the  mountain  barrier 
I  bring  large  volumes  of  water  from  the  in- 
terior. One  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Califor- 
nia, the  only  long  sea  arm  on  the  coast 
and  probably  a  rift  valley.  The  other 
I  wide  estuary.  South  of  40°  S. 
Lat.  and  north  of  50°  N.  Lat.  this 
coast  is  cut  into  a  ragged  fringe 
of  long,  narrow,  steep-walled  in- 
lets and  high  peninsulas,  bor- 
dered by  outlying  islands. 
These  arms  of  the  sea 
are  of  great  depth  and 
often  extend  as  far 
below  sea  level  as, 
their  walls  rise  above 
it.  They  are  called 
canals  and  _  fiords. 
These  coasts  are 
swept  by  west  winds  from  the  ocean,  which  bring  a  heavy  rain- 
fall. On  account  of  large  volume  and  steep  slope  the  streams 
iiave  great  erosive  power,  and  are  able  to  cut  vaUcys  far  back 
into  the  mountains.  On  account  of  high  latitude  and  altitude 
the  snowfall  is  heavy  enough  to  fill  the  valleys  with  ice  and  to 
bring  about  gladation,  which  has  been  more  extensive  in  the 
past  than  it  is  at  present.  The  ice  has  widened  and  deepened 
the  valleys,  converting  them  into  fiords  (Figs.  to6,  152,  153, 
154).    The  great  depth  of  water,  amounting  in  some  cases  to 
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4,000  feet,  is  partly  due  to  sinking  of  the  land.  Glaciation  has 
been  more  severe  on  some  coasts  than  on  others,  but  ail  fiord 
coasts  owe  their  distinctive  characters  to  ice  action.  Fiord  coasts 
occur  also  in  Norwa)",  Iceland,  Scotland,  New  Zealand,  Grc'cn- 
land.  and  Spilzbcrgen. 

livua  afler  the  icu  lias  (.lisapiioarcil  lion!  coasB  arc  generally  unfavonililu 
for  liuman  occu[)atioii.  Deep  harburs  an;  supcrabunilant,  bul  the  shores  an? 
su  hi^h  and  precipitous  that  landing  is  dilVicuit,  and  there  is  little  room  fur 
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settlement.  Land  resources  are  small  aad  jxipulation  sparse.  The  people 
arc  compelled  to  take  to  the  sea  for  a  living  and  become  fishermen  and 
sailors.  In  the  p;ist,  when  the  sea  was  not  so  well  policed  as  at  present, 
the  Xonvegian  fiords  were  the  nesting  places  of  pirates,  who  raided  and 
plundered  their  richer  neighbors.  The  scenery  of  the  Nonvegian  Gonts 
has  long  been  famous  as  among  the  grandest,  but  is  inferior  to  that  of 
Alaska,  where  the  combination  of  sea,  mountain,  forest,  and  glacier  is  un- 
rivaled in  the  world.  Fiord  coasts  of  a.  mild  type,  such  as  those  of  Scotland 
and  Maine,  attract  thousands  of  visitors  by  their  agreeable  summer  climate 
and  picturesque  scenery. 

Asia.  —  The  Pacific  coast  of  Asia  is  characterized  by  a  series 
of  island  chains  arranged  in  festoons  which  inclose  deep  border 
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seas  between  them  and  the  mainland.  The  islands  are  moun- 
lainous  and  volcanic,  and  their  slopes  plunge  seaward  into  very 
deep  water  (Fig.  r6).  It  looks  as  if  the  earth  crust  of  Asia 
W  slid  toward  the  sea  and  wrinkled  up  around  the  edge.  The 
m^nland  coast  abounds  in  peninsulas,  bays,  and  gulfs  of  varied 
size  and  character,  and  many  large,  navigable  rivers  flow  into 
the  border  seas.  This  coast  in  complexity  and  accessibility  is 
imequaled  elsewhere  in  the  worid. 

BetireeD  the  South  China  Sea  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal  the  ends  of  parallel 
■oountain  ranges  project  into  the  sea,  but  the  rivers  have  smoothed  the  coast 
line  by  filling  in  the  spaces  between  the  ranges.  The  head  of  the  Bay  of 
Btngal  is  occupied  by  the  enormous  delta  of  the  Ganges-BrahniaputTa. 
The  coasts  of  India,  Persia,  and  Arabia  are  defined  by  lines  of  fracture, 
iiMl  are  geoeraily  high  and  ^thout  indentations.    The  lowlands  about  the 
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mouth  of  the  Indus  and  the  nearly  inclosed  Persian  Gulf  lead  to  valleys 
which  are  desert  except  for  irrigation. 

North  Atlantic  Coasts.  —  The  north  Atlantic  exceeds  all  other 
oceans  in  the  number,  variety,  and  area  of  its  coast  waters. 
The  basins  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  ver}' 
deep  and  bordered  by  submerged  mountain  ranges  forming  a 
festoon  of  islands  similar  to  those  of  Pacific  Asia.  The  Medi- 
terranean Sea  with  its  branches,  on  account  of  its  area,  depth, 
and  complexity,  might  be  considered  a  distinct  ocean  basin. 
It  is  nearly  divided  by  mountain  ranges,  partly  submerged, 
into  four  great  basins  and  several  smaller  ones.  Its  varied 
character  is  partly  due  to  the  faulting  and  sinking  of  great 
blocks  of  the  earth  crust.  Inclosed  by  the  shores  of  three  con- 
tinents, it  has  been  a  center  of  human  activity  and  civilization 
for  five  thousand  years. 

The  North  and  Baltic  seas  are  shallow,  but  penetrate  the  land  almost  as 
far  as  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  American  side  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
leading  to  the  chain  of  Great  Lakes,  occupies  an  analogous  position.  The 
shallow^  pan  of  Hudson  Bay  occupies  a  sunken  portion  of  the  interior 
plain  of  North  America  behind  the  highland  of  Labrador,  as  the  White  Sea 
lies  on  the  European  plain  behind  Scandinavia. 

The  American  and  European  coasts  of  the  north  Atlantic  are  low  and 
not  bordered  by  highlands  except  in  the  north.  Many  of  the  river  mouths 
are  drowned,  forming  estuaries.  The  American  and  European  Mediter- 
raneans are  so  nearly  tideless  that  the  rivers  have  been  able  to  build  great 
deltas  such  as  those  of  the  Orinoco,  Mississippi,  Ebro,  Rhone,  Po,  and  Nile. 

Arctic  Coasts.  —  The  coasts  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  are  almost 
everywhere  low  and  bordered  by  a  wide  coastal  plain  and  shelf. 
The  White  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Ob  are  the  only  important  arms. 
Large  rivers,  such  as  the  Mackenzie,  Petchora,  Yenisei,  and 
Lena,  have  built  deltas.  On  account  of  the  severe  climate,  and 
the  {persistence  of  snow  and  ice  on  land  and  sea,  the  Arctic 
coasts  are  comparatively  inaccessible  and  unfavorable  for  human 
occupation. 

Coast  Factors.  —  The  degree  of  indentation  of  a  coast  may  be  expressed 
mathematically  in  different  ways.     If  the  length  of  the  actual  mainland 
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coast  line  of  each  continent  is  divided  by  the  circumference  of  a  drde 
having  an  area  equal  to  that  of  the  continent,  the  following  ratios,  or  coast 
factorSy  are  obtained: 

North  America 4.9        Australia 2.0 

Europe 3.5        South  America 2.0 

Asia. 3.2        Africa 1.8 

TTiat  is,  North  America  has  a  coast  line  nearly  five  times  as  long  as  the 
shortest  possible,  while  the  coast  line  of  Africa  is  less  than  twice  as  long  as 
necessar>'. 

If  the  mainland  area  of  each  continent  is  divided  by  the  length  of  its 
coast  line,  the  following  ratios  are  obtained : 

Europe  has  i  mile  of  coast  line  to  151  square  miles  of  area. 


North  America  " 

164 

Australia            " 

242 

Asia                    " 

368 

South  America  '* 

386 

Africa                 " 

593 

((  (( 

H  it 

It  It 

t(  n 

u  n 


That  is,  Europe  has  nearly  four  times  as  much  coast  line  in  proportion  to 
its  area  as  Africa,  and  North  America  has  more  than  twice  as  much  as  South 
America.  These  facts  help  to  explain  why  Africa  is  shut  in,  isolated,  and 
backward,  while  Europe  has  been  the  center  of  the  highest  civilization  for 
3»ooo  years,  and  why  North  America  has  become  the  chief  center  of  civil- 
ization outside  of  Europe. 

Ports.  —  A  harbor  is  primarily  a  place  of  shelter  from  storms. 
A  port  is  a  gateway  or  place  of  entrance.  In  a  commercial 
sense  a  port  is  a  place  where  vessels  are  loaded  and  unloaded. 
The  existence  of  a  good  port  depends  upon  many  conditions: 

(i)  Accessibility  from  lite  water;  that  is,  a  channel  deep  enough 
for  large  vessels,  not  too  crooked,  free  from  rocks  and  shoals,  and 
not  subject  to  fogs. 

(2)  A  harbor  well  protected  from  winds  and  waves,  free  from 
ice  and  strong  currents,  large  enough  to  furnish  anchorage  for 
many  vessels,  and  deep  enough  to  permit  them  to  float  near 
shore. 

(3)  A  long,  low  coast  line,  where  wharves  may  be  built  to  bring 
vessels  and  vehicles  alongside  of  each  other. 

(4)  Accessibility  from  the  land  by  river,  canal,  or  railroads. 
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River  Ports.  —  The  great  ports  of  the  world  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  situated  at  or  near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  usually  as 
far  inland  as  large  vessels  can  go.  The  distance  of  the  port 
from  the  river  mouth  is  greatly  increased  by  the  drowning  ol 
the  lower  valley  and  the  occurrence  of  tides.  These  conditiom 
may  convert  a  coastal  plain  with  small,  shallow  rivers,  a  Im< 
of  barrier  beaches,  and  a  wide  coastal  shelf,  into  a  first-das! 
commercial  seaboard.  The  Atlantic  coasts  of  North  Ameria 
and  Europe  furnish  striking  examples  (Fig.  i6). 

Delta  Ports.  —  In  the  delta  of  a  large  river  there  is  usual!} 
one  distributary  channel  which  is  deep  enough  for  ocean  vessels 
and  on  this,  at  some  point  where  the  land  is  safe  from  tidal  over 
flow,  a  seaport  is  apt  to  be  located.  New  Orleans,  the  Rhin< 
ports,  and  Calcutta  are  examples.  The  growth  of  a  sand  bai 
off  the  mouth  of  the  channel  and  the  shifting  of  the  dischargi 
to  some  other  channel  are  difficulties  liable  to  occur. 

New  Orleans,  eighty  miles  from  the  sea,  is  above  the  point  where  tb 
Mississippi  divides  into  the  "  passes  '*  of  the  "  goosefoot."  A  suffiden 
depth  of  water  was  maintained  through  the  South  Pass  for  about  thirt] 
years  by  Captain  Eads's  jetties,  which  are  embankments  designed  to  naf' 
row  the  channel,  quicken  the  current,  and  compel  it  to  remove  the  bar 
A  jetty  is  now  being  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Southwest  Pass  (Fig.  69). . 

Lagoon  Harbors  lie  behind  beaches,  bars,  spits,  or  reefs.  They  are  wd 
protected,  but  are  usually  too  shallow  to  admit  the  largest  vessels  withou: 
artificial  deepening  (Fig.  28).  Galveston,  Tex.,  Venice  in  the  Adriatic,  anc 
Danzig  on  the  Baltic,  are  situated  on  or  behind  barrier  beaches. 

Fiord  Harbors.  —  Fiords  aflford  excellent  harbprs  as  far  as 
depth  of  water,  clear  entrance,  and  complete  protection  an 
concerned,  but  are  seldom  favorable  for  ports  on  account  oi 
high,  steep  shores  and  inaccessibility  from  the  land.  It  is  onl) 
where  these  features  exist  in  moderate  degree  that  considerable 
seaports  occur,  as  Christiania,  Norway,  and  Glasgow,  Scotland 
In  the  latter  case  the  fiord  cuts  entirely  through  the  marginal 
highland  and  penetrates  the  lowland,  where  the  little  rivci 
Clyde  has  been  enlarged  to  a  canal  which  admits  vessels  of  aO 
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Where  the  sinking  of  the  land  has  drowned  a  series  of  valleys  parallel 
with  the  coast,  a  chain  of  islands  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by 
straits,  sounds,  and  canals  (p.  163),  which  form  an  "  inside  passage,''  protected 
from  the  open  sea  and  traversable  by  large  vessels.  The  northwest  coast 
of  North  America  and  the  east  shore  of  the  Adriatic  furnish  striking  ex- 
amples (Fig.  151). 

Round  Inlets.  —  A  coast  inlet  with  a  rounded  or  semicircular  outline  is 
called  a  cuvette,  meaning  a  bowl  or  basin.  Cuvettes  are  sometimes  due  to 
faulting  along  a  succession  of  curves,  as  on  the  west  coast  of  Italy  and 
south  coast  of  France.  The  greatest  seaports  of  the  Mediterranean  — 
Marseilles,  Genoa,  and  Naples  —  are  situated  upon  such  bays. 

Deep  Straits  connecting  large  bodies  of  water  are  highways  of  com- 
merce, and  are  apt  to  develop  important  seaports,  of  which  Constanti- 
nople and  Singapore  are  examples. 

Artificial  Harbors.  —  All  harbors  have  to  be  improved  more  or 
less  by  artificial  works  to  accommodate  large  shipping.  Wharves 
must  be  built,  alongside  of  which  vessels  may  be  tied,  and  facili- 
ties for  transferring  cargoes  must  be  furnished.  Often  channels 
must  be  deepened  by  dredging,  and  in  some  cases  canals  are  dug 
to  admit  ocean  vessels  to  inland  cities. 

Ships  reach  Amsterdam  only  by  the  North  Sea  Canal,  recently  con- 
structed. A  canal  35  miles  long  has  converted  Manchester  from  an  in- 
land manufacturing  city  to  a  seaport  and  financial  center.  At  Hamburg 
$44,000,000  has  been  spent  in  providing  wharves  and  basins,  and  London 
is  facing  the  necessity  of  spending  $100,000,000  to  improve  the  port  and  hold 
supremacy  in  trade.  Large  sums  have  recently  been  spent  in  making  artificial 
harbors  at  Puerto  Mexico,  and  Salina  Cruz,  the  termini  of  the  railroad  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  in  Mexico,  and  at  Colon  and  Panama  where 
the  Panama  Canal  reaches  the  sea. 

la  cases  where  it  is  impossible  to  extend  the  sea  into  the  land,  the  land 
is  built  out  into  the  sea  in  the  form  of  a  breakwater,  which  creates  an  arti- 
ficial lagoon  harbor  behind  it.  At  San  Pedro,  California,  the  breakwater  is 
nearly  two  miles  long. 

Lake  Ports  are  generally  situated  on  river  harbors  and  are 
improved  by  dredging  the  river  mouth  and  building  a  break- 
water outside.  The  harbors  of  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  Buffalo 
^e  Qf  this  cha^racter. 
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The  Port  of  New  York.  —  Xew  York  is  situated  upon  a  liarlxir 
of  a  mild  fiord  type,  combined  with  n  lagoon.  The  lower  Iluilriim 
is  a  fiord  which  has  been  partly  filled  with  sediment.  'Hic  Ea:;t 
River  and  Long  Island  Sound  constitute  an  "  inside  passagv  " 
between  the  mainland  and  Long  Island.  The  fiord  and  passajje 
expand  at  their  junction  into  the  deep  u]>i)er  bay.  The  tidal 
currents  are  strong  enough  to  scour  out  Ihe  channels.  The 
shores  furnish  fifty  miles  of  wharf  line  with  deep  water,  and  there 
is  room  enough  to  build  piers  at  right  angles  to  the  shore,  so  as 
to  accommodate  a  large  number  of  ships.  The  lower  bay  is  an 
antechamber  of  an  cntirelj'  different  character.  It  is  a  shallow 
indentation  partly  fenced  from  the  open  sea  by  the  barrier  beach 
of  Coney  Island  and  the  spit  of  Sandy  Hook,  both  of  which 
arc  growing  farther  into  the  bay  and  threatening  to  close  it. 
Much  difficulty  and  exjwnse  are  incurred  in  maintaining  a 
channel  deep  enough  for  the  largest  vessels. 
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CHAPTER  Xin 


THE  ATMOSPHERE 

Composition.  —  The  atmosphere,  or  gaseous  pK)rtion  of  the 
earth,  forms  a  complete  spheroidal  shell  which  surrounds  the 
soUd  and  liquid  globe,  and  not  only  rests  upon  the  surface  of 
land  and  sea,  but  also  penetrates  them  to  a  great  depth.  Its 
thickness,  which  is  not  definitely  known,  is  certainly  several 
hundred  miles  and  may  be  many  thousand.  Its  bulk  is  almost 
entirely  made  up  of  five  gases,  which  are  present  in  the  pro- 
portions given  in  the  following  table: 

Composition  of  the  Aik 


Gas 


Nitrogen 

Oxygen 

Water  vapor  (average) .  . . 

Argon 

Carbon  dioxide  (average) 

Air 


Per  cent  of  Volume 

Density 

76.9s 

.971 

20.61 

1. 105 

1.40 

.624 

I. CO 

1-380 

0.03 

1.5^9 

99.99 

1. 000 

These  gases  are  not  united  or  combined  in  any  way,  but  are 
almost  entirely  independent  of  one  another.  They  act  like  five 
separate  and  distinct  atmospheres  occupying  the  same  space  at 
the  same  time.  The  space  which  each  gas  occupies  is  deter- 
mined by  the  balance  between  its  own  expansive  force,  tending 
to  make  it  expand  indefinitely,  and  gravitation,  which  holds  it 
down  to  the  earth.  Carbon  dioxide,  being  the  heaviest  of  all 
these  gases,  does  not  extend  so  far  upward  as  the  others.  Oxygea 
is  a  little  heavier  than  nitrogen,  and  its  relative  proportion 

decreases  in  the  upper  air.    Water  vapK)r  is  the  lightest  of  all, 
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but  its  existence  as  vapor  is  so  far  dependent  upon  a  warm  tem- 
peiaCuie  that  it  is  absent  at  great  heights. 
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Properties  and  Functions.  —  Oxysc"  combines  freely  with  nearly  all  the 
elements,  and  in  its  numerous  compounds  forms  about  half  of  the  whole 
"eight  of  the  globf.  By  the  process  of  respiration  it  supports  the  life  of 
>ll  plants  and  animals,  and  it  is  the  universal  agent  of  combustion.  By 
respiration,  combustion,  decay,  and  other  processes  of  oxidation  (he  quan- 
tity of  osygcn  in  the  air  is  being  continually  diminished.  This  loss  is 
partly  compensated  by  the  oxygen  set  free  from  plants  in  the  process  of 
(ood  manufacture. 

Xilragcn  is  extremely  inert  and  enters  into  combination  with  other 
elements  with  difficulty.  To  it  is  due  nearly  three  fourths  of  the  pressure 
and  density  of  the  air.  Without  it  birds  could  not  f.y,  clouds  and  smoke 
"ould  settle  to  the  ground,  and  the  force  of  the  wind  and  the  loudness  of 
sound  would  be  proportionately  diminished. 

Argon  resembles  nitrogen,  with  which  it  was  confounded  until  near  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Carbon  dioxide  {COj),  or  carbonic  acid  gas,  is  a  compound  of  carbon 
and  oxygen  formed  in  the  active,  growing  parts  of  plants  and  in  the  tissues 
ol  all  animab  and  given  off  by  them  in  the  process  of  respiration.  It  b 
iko  produced  by  the  combustion  of  all  the  ordinary  forms  of  fuel,  and 
sometimes  escapes  in  large  quantities  from  active  volcanoes,  old  volcanic 
regions,  and  from  many  mineral  springs.  It  forms  the  chief  food  supply 
o[  plants.  The  green  parts  of  plants  in  the  sunlight  absorb  carbon  dioxide, 
separate  it  into  its  elements,  retain  the  carbon,  and  give  off  the  oxygen. 
Carbon  dioxide  plays  an  active  part  in  rock  formation,  entering  into  combi- 
nilion  with  lime  and  other  bases  to  form  limestones.  It  also  enters  largely 
into  the  composition  of  the  bones  and  shells  of  animals.  While  the  abso- 
lute quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  is  the  least  of  all  the  principal  constituents 
of  the  air,  the  part  it  plays  in  the  economy  of  nature  is  second  to  none. 
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Water  vapor  is  supplied  by  evaporation  from  all  damp  surfaces,  but 
chiefly  from  the  sea.  When  cooled  it  condenses  again  into  water  and  foims 
clouds,  rain,  and  snow.  The  quantity  present  in  the  air  at  different  times 
and  places  is  very  variable,  amoimting  sometimes  to  five  per  cent. 

Dust.  —  The  lower  air  generally  contains  more  or  less  matter  in  the 
form  of  dust,  analogous  to  the  sediment  suspended  in  running  water. 
Dust  consists  of  finely  pulverized  rock  lifted  by  the  wind  or  blown  to  great 
heights  by  volcanic  eruptions,  carbon  particles  from  the  smoke  of  fires, 
particles  of  plant  and  animal  tissue,  vegetable  spores,  bacteria,  and  other 
minute  organisms.  A  cubic  inch  of  air  in  dry  regions  may  contain  thousands 
of  these  particles. 

Dust  in  the  air  diffuses  and  scatters  the  ra3rs  of  simlight.  In  a  dustless 
atmosphere  aU  shadows  woiild  be  a  deep  black,  and  the  sky  itself  would 
appear  black.  Dust  scatters  the  blue  rays  more  than  the  red,  and  is  the 
chief  cause  of  the  blue  color  of  the  sky  and  of  the  red  and  yellow  colors  at 
sunrise  and  sunset.  Dust  plays  an  important  part  in  the  formation  of  fog 
and  clouds  by  supplying  nuclei  upon  which  the  water  vapor  begins  to  con- 
dense. The  dense  fogs  of  London  and  other  cities  occur  when  the  air  is 
full  of  smoke  particles.  Minute  organisms  in  the  air  furnish  the  germs  of 
disease  and  the  agents  of  decomposition,  as  when  fermentation  is  set  up  in 
dder  or  grape  juice  exposed  in  open  vessels. 

Temperature.  —  The  temperature  of  the  air  is  determined  by 
the  amount  of  heat  received  and  absorbed  from  the  sim  and 
earth.  As  the  sun  heat  passes  through  the  air  on  its  way  to  the 
earth,  about  one  third  of  it  is  absorbed  by  the  air  and  goes  to 
raise  its  temperature,  while  the  remaining  two  thirds  reaches 
the  surface  of  the  land  and  water.  A  part  of  this  is  reflected 
back  without  warming  the  earth,  and  another  part,  being  ab- 
sorbed, goes  to  raise  or  maintain  the  temperature  of  the  land 
and  water.  The  warm  earth  in  turn  warms  the  air  next  tc 
it  slightly  by  conduction  and  still  more  by  radiating  its  heal 
upward. 

The  hwer  air  absorbs  much  more  heat  than  the  upper  air. 
and  consequently  is  maintained  at  a  higher  temperature.  This 
is  due  largely  to  the  presence  of  cloud,  fog,  dust,  and  smoke. 
The  larger  proportions  of  carbon  dioxide  and  water  vapor  id 
the  lower  air  also  increase  its  absorptive  power  for  heat«    Cur- 
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rants  of  warm  air  are  constantly  rising  from  land  and  water  and 
■  cooling  by  expansion.  In  consequence  of  these  conditions,  the 
temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere falls  at  the  rate  of 
about  one  degree  for  every 
300  feet  of  ascent,  from  sea 
level  up  to  a  height  of  six 
or  seven  miles  {Fig.  156). 

Distribudon  of  Light  and 
Heat.  —  If  the  earth  were  a 
flat  disk  and  one  side  were 
always  turned  toward  the 
sun,  the  sun's  rays  would 
strike  everj-where  at  the 
same  angle  and  every  part 
of  that  side  would  be  con- 
stantly and  equally  lighted 
andhcated  (Fig.  157,^).  If 
a  spheroidal  earth  stood 
still,  the  same  half  of  it 
would  be  alwa>'s  lighted 
and  warmed,  but  not  uni- 
fomly.  The  spot  where  the 
direct  rays  strike  would  be 
strongly  lighted  and  would 
kcome  very  hot,  but  the 
more  slanting  rays  would 
cause  the  light  and  heat  to 
deaease  in  everj'  direction 
to  the  margin  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. The  dark  side  of 
•he  earth  would  be  uni- 
formly cold.  Thus  th^  light 
md  heat  belts  would  be  arranged  concentrically  around  the  cen- 
ter of  the  lighted  side  (Fig.  157,  B).    If  such  an  earth  should 
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begin  to  rotate  with  the  sun  directly  over  the  equator,  the 
light  and  heat  belts  would  be  strung  out  into  zones  extending 
around  it  parallel  with  the  equator,  the  light  and  heat  would 
deaease  everywhere  uniformly  from  the  equator  to  the  poles, 
and  all  places  would  have  days  and  nights  of  equal  length.  Our 
earth  is  in  about  that  condition  in  March  and  September  (Fig. 
157,  C).  If  a  spheroidal,  rotating  earth  should  begin  to  revolve 
around  the  sun  with  its  axis  inclined  so  that  the  sun  is  not 
always  over  the  equator,  the  light  and  heat  belts  would  follow 
the  sun,  swinging  back  and  forth,  north  and  south,  once  in 
every  revolution.  The  days  and  nights  would  not  be  of  the 
same  length  at  different  places  or  at  the  same  place  at  different 
times.  Thus  a  change  of  seasons  would  occur  such  as  we  have 
upon  our  earth  (Fig.  157,  Z?  and  £). 

Heat  Belts.  —  A  state  of  things  exactly  as  described  above 
ejdsts  on  our  earth  so  far  as  the  light  belts  are  concerned,  which 
always  extend  around  the  earth  parallel  with  the  equator;  but 
the  heat  belts  are  bent  out  of  shape  by  land  and  water,  by 
winds,  and  by  ocean  currents.  The  land  is  heated  and  cooled 
more  rapidly  than  water,  consequently  continents  are  warmer 
in  summer  and  colder  in  winter  than  oceans  which  receive  the 
same  amoimt  of  heat  from  the  sun.  In  summer  the  heat  belts 
are  bent  away  from  the  equator  over  the  land  and  toward  the 
equator  over  the  water;  in  winter,  the  reverse.  Heat  belts 
cannot  be  bounded  by  parallels  of  latitude,  like  the  tropics  and 
polar  circles,  but  by  isotherms,  or  lines  of  equal  temperature 
(Figs.  158,  159,  160),  which  are  quite  crooked. 

Winds  and  ocean  currents  carry  their  temperatures,  whether  warm  or 
cold,  to  the  regions  toward  which  they  move,  and  sweep  the  isotherms  along 
with  them.  In  general,  currents  of  air  or  water  moving  from  the  equator 
carry  warmth  with  them  and  bend  the  isotherms  poleward,  and  currents 
noving  toward  the  equator  carry  coolness  and  bend  the  isotherms  equator- 
ward. 

The  isotherms  as  a  whole  shift  north  and  south  with  the  seasons 
according  to  the  var3dng  angle  of  the  sim's  rays.  They  are  not 
in  exactly  the  same  positions  on  any  two  successive  days.    Their 
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positions  in  July  and  January,  the  months  of  extreme  positi 
show  the  character  and  extent  of  the  shifting  (Figs.  159,  i( 
Instead  of  calculating  the  temperature  by  months,  it  may 
calculated  for  a  series  of  years,  and  the  resulting  isotherms  st 
the  mean  annual  temperatures  (Fig.  158). 

Range  of  Temperature.  —  The  mean  annual  temperature 
any  place  is  important,  but  the  temperature  of  the  warn 
month  and  day,  and  that  of  the  coldest  month  and  day, 
more  important.  The  difference  between  the  temperature 
the  warmest  month  and  that  of  the  coldest  month  at  any  pi 
is  called  the  annual  range.  The  difference  between^  the  tem] 
ature  of  the  warmest  day  and  that  of  the  coldest  day  is  ca 
the  absolute  annual  range.  The  range  of  temperature  is  grej 
on  land  than  on  water  in  the  same  latitude. 

Bodies  of  water  are  warmed  more  slowly  than  land  in  the  day  and 
summer,  and  cooled  more  slowly  at  night  and  in  the  winter.  The  relati 
uniform  temperature  of  the  ocean  throughout  the  year  and  the  extr 
variations  of  temperature  on  land  cause  a  marked  contrast  between  occ 
and  continental  climates.  The  range  of  temperature  increases  with  la  tit 
because  in  the  course  of  a  year  both  the  angle  of  the  sun's  rays  and 
length  of  day  and  night  vary  more  toward  the  poles  than  near  the  equa 
The  range  of  temperature  is  greater  in  the  northern  hemisphere  thai 
the  southern  on  account  of  the  large  land  areas  in  one  and  the  expans 
water  in  the  other  (Fig.  161). 

The  mean  annual  temperatures  at  London,  New  York,  Seattle, 
Yokohama  are  about  the  same,  but  the  annual  range  at  London  and  Ses 
is  about  20  degrees,  and  at  New  York  and  Yokohama  about  40  degi 
This  is  due  to  the  prevailing  westerly  winds,  which  blow  from  the  occa: 
one  case  and  from  the  land  in  the  other. 

Zones  of  Temperature.  —  Along  any  meridian  the  tempc 
ture  changes  gradually,  but  it  is  convenient  to  divide  the  f 
of  the  earth  into  zones  bounded  by  certain  definite  isother 
Li  middle  and  high  latitudes  the  simMner  temperatures  are 
more  important  than  the  winter  temperatures,  because  tl 
determine  what  plants  can  grow,  what  crops  can  be  raised,  £ 
the  niunber  of  people  any  region  can  support.  The  annual  i 
therm  of  70^  in  each  hemisphere  is  not  far  from  the  tropics,  s 
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is  practically  the  limit  of  tropical  plants  such  as  palms,  bananas, 
and  dates.  The  isotherm  of  50°  for  the  warmest  month  in  each 
hemisphere  is  about  the  polar  limit  of  cereal  grains  and  forest 
trees.  Beyond  that  men  maintain  themselves  only  with  great 
difficulty.  These  lines  surround  two  caps  of  polar  climate,  be- 
tween which  Ues  the  whole  habitable  world.  This  again  is 
divided  into  a  zone  of  tropical  climate  and  two  zones  of  tem- 
perate climate,  of  which  the  northern  is  much  wider  than  the 
southern  and  covers  the  most  favorable  regions  for  human  life 
(Fig.  162). 

There  are  many  schemes  for  dividing  the  earth  into  zones  of  tempera- 
ture, among  which  this  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  useful.  For  some 
purposes  a  more  exact  and  detailed  subdivision  is  necessary. 

Temperature  Belts.  —  Temperatures  above  70°  may  be  called 
hot,  between  70°  and  50°  temperate,  and  below  50°  cold.  If  the 
isotherms  of  70°  and  50°  for  July  and  January  are  drawn  on 
the  same  map,  the  result  is  a  system  of  nine  zones  which  show 
the  annual  and  seasonal  conditions  of  temperature  with  sufficient 
exactness  (Fig.  164). 

In  the  equatorial  zone,  which  lies  approximately  between  the  tropics, 
the  average  monthly  temperature  is  above  70"  at  all  seasons.  The  sub- 
tropical zones  are  hot  with  a  temperate  season,  or  temperate  with  a  hot 
season.  In  the  temperate  zones  the  monthly  temperature  would  be 
l>etween  70°  and  50°  at  all  seasons,  if  it  were  not  for  the  influence  of  the 
W  masses.  In  the  northern  hemisphere  these  truly  temperate  condi- 
tions are  reversed  over  nearly  all  the  land  surface  of  the  zone.  In  North 
^erica  and  Eurasia  wide  areas  have  hot  summers  and  cold  winters,  and 
the  climate  deserves  the  name  of  intemperate.  These  regions  have  a  tem- 
perate climate  in  spring  and  fall,  a  hot  summer  and  a  cold  winter.  In  the 
southern  hemisphere  these  intemperate  conditions  prevail  only  in  small 
portions  of  South  America  and  Australia.  The  rest  of  the  zone  is  truly 
temperate.  The  cold  temperate  zones  have  a  temperate  climate  with  a 
^Id  season,  or  a  cold  climate  with  a  temperate  season.  In  the  polar  caps 
t^e  monthly  temperature  is  below  50°  at  all  seasons. 

Pressure.  —  At  sea  level  a  cubic  foot  of  air  weighs  about  one 
otuice  and  a  quarter,  and  the  weight  of  all  the  air  above  sea 
kvel  produces  an  average  pressure  of  14.74  pounds  upon  every 
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square  inch  of  surface.  This  pressure  is  equal  in  all  dir 
—  downwards,  upwards,  or  sidewise  at  any  angle.  The  j 
of  the  air  is  measured  by  the  barometer. 

Density.  —  The  air  being  easily  compressed,  its  dei 
proportional  to  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected,  ai 
sequently  diminishes  as  the  height  above 
the  sea  increases.  Density  and  pressure 
are  also  influenced  by  other  conditions,  of 
which  temperature  and  humidity,  or  quan- 
tity of  water  vapor  it  contains,  are  the 
most  important.  When  air  is  heated  it 
expands  and  becomes  less  dense.  The 
same  effect  is  produced  by  the  addition  of 
water  vapor.  On  warm,  damp  days  the 
pressure  and  density  are  less,  and  the  ba- 
rometer stands  lower  than  on  cold,  dry 
days. 

The  distribution  of  pressure  is  shown  on  a  map 
by  isobarSy  or  lines  drawn  through  places  where 
the  pressure  is  the  same  (Figs.  165,  166). 

Laws  of  Winds.  —  Of  all  the  materials 
of  the  earth,  the  air  is  the  most  mobile 
and  sensitive  to  change.  When  air  is 
heated  or  made  more  damp  by  the  addi- 
tion of  water  vapor,  it  expands  and  be- 
comes less  dense  than  the  surrounding  air, 
which  crowds  in  from  all  sides  and  buoys  ^^-  '^^'b^rolMi 
the  lighter  air  upward.  The  updraft  in 
a  chimney  or  over  an  open  fire,  and  the  slower  movement 
air  toward  the  fire,  furnish  familiar  examples  of  convecti 
rents  on  a  small  scale.  Every  wind  that  blows  is  a  pa 
similar  movement,  in  which  gra\dtation  pulls  heavy  air 
ward  and  compels  light  air  to  move  upward.  In  the  rej 
ascending  and  descending  air  the  movement  is  usually  im 
tible  and  a  calm  prevails,  but  between  these  regions,  whii 
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be  hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles  apart,  horizontal  ciurents 
exist  which  constitute  the  surface  winds.     Where  the  pressure 

as  measured  by  the 
barometer  is  high  the 
air  is  heavy  and  set- 
tling; where  the  pres- 
sure is   low   the  air 
is    light    and    rismg. 
Hence  the  first  law:  Winds  always  blow  from  regions  of  high  pres- 
sure to  regions  of  low  pressure  (Figs.  177-180). 

Gravitation  acting  alone  would  make  air  move  from  a  regio 
of  high  pressure  to  a  region  of  low  pressure  by  the  short 
path,  crossing  the  isobars  at  right  angles,  just  as  it  makes  wat 
flow  down  a  slope  by  the  steepest  course;  but  other  influenc 
make  the  course  of  the  wind  less  direct.     Second  law:  The  r 
lion  of  the  earth  turns  winds  blowing  from  any  direction  to 
right  of  a  direct  course  in  the  northern  ItemispherCy  and  to  the  k^ 
in  the  southern. 

The  greater  the  difference  of  pressure  between  two  region^ 
the  faster  the  air  moves.    Third  law:  Where  the  isobars  are  clos^ 
together  the  winds  are  steady  and  strong,  and  where  the  isobars  are 
far  apart  the  winds  are  light  and  shifting. 

Distribution  of  Pressure.  —  On  account  of  the  constantly  high 
temperature  near  the  equator  the  pressure  there  is  generally  low 
(Figs.  165,  166),  but  in  middle  latitudes  the  land  is  colder  than 
the  water  in  winter  and  warmer  in  siunmer,  and  this  produces 
rounded  or  elliptical  areas  of  high  and  low  pressure  which  change 
their  positions  with  the  seasons.  In  the  northern  winter  very 
high  pressures  prevail  over  the  interior  of  Asia  and  North 
America,  and  low  pressures  over  the  north  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans.  In  summer  the  conditions  are  reversed.  In  the  south- 
em  hemisphere  the  land  masses  never  get  cold  enough  to  have 
higher  pressures  than  the  oceans.  In  winter  (Fig.  165)  a  belt 
of  high  pressure  extends  along  the  southern  tropic  nearly  around 
the  earth,  crossing  land  and  sea  except  a  gap  in  the  south  Pacific. 
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Iq  summer  (Fig.  166)  the  heated  continents  break  this  belt  mto 
three  parts,  one  over  each  ocean.  In  spite  of  the  very  low  tem- 
peratures in  the  polar  regions,  the  pressures  there  are  generally 
low  because  there  is  less  air  above  them. 

Cyclones  and  Anticyclones.  —  The  winds  blow  outward  from 
centers  of  high  pressure  in  aU  directions.  The  movement  starts 
iiong  radial  lines  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  but  the  rotation  of 
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the  earth  (second  law)  changes  it  to  a  spiral  movement  clock- 
wise in  the  northern  hemisphere  and  counterclockwise  in  the 
southern  (Fig.  169).  The  winds  blow  inward  toward  centers  of 
low  pressure  from  all  directions,  but  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
gives  them  a  spiral  motion  counterclockwise  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere and  clockwise  in  the  southern  (Fig.  168).  As  the  winds 
approach  the  center,  they  are  crowded  into  a  narrower  space, 
liar  velocity  increases,  and  their  paths  become  more  nearly 
circular  imtil  a  whirl  or  eddy  is  set  up.  The  movement  is  like 
■hat  of  water  running  out  through  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  a 
bowl,  only  the  air  escapes  upward  instead  of  downward.  A 
mass  of  air  moving  spirally  inward  toward  a  center  of  low  pres- 
sure is  called  a  cyclone.  The  path  of  the  wind  in  a  cyclone  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  is  a  curve  like  the  figure  6 ;  in  the  southern 
lieniisphere  like  a  reversed  6.  A  mass  of  air  moving  spirally 
outward  from  a  center  of  high  pressure  is  called  an  anticyclone. 

Wind  Belts.  —  TTie  prevailing  low  pressures  in  the  equatorial 
r^ons  and  the  presence  of  areas  of  high  pressure  in  the  tropi- 
cal regions  divide  the  earth  into  wind  belts,  which  are  more 
regular  in  the  southern  hemisphere  than  in  the  northern.  Near 
the  equator  the  air  is  always  warm  and  rising,  a  condition  which 
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produces  a  belt  of  equatorial  calms.    Between  the  equatori 
calms  and  the  southern  tropical  regions  the  general  moveme) 

is  toward  the  equator  and  westwar 
producing  a  belt  of  constant  sotUkea 
trade  winds.  South  of  the  southei 
tropical  regions  the  air  moves  steadi 
and  strongly  eastward  in  a  great  Sf 
ral  whirl  around  the  polar  region,  pr 
ducing  a  belt  of  almost  constant  Wi 
winds.  The  movement  of  air  with 
the  Antarctic  circle  is  not  well  know 
Between  the  equatorial  calms  ai 
the  northern  tropical  regions  is  a  belt  of  nortJteast  trade  wind 
but  these  are  not  so  regular  and  constant  as  the  southeast  trade 
North  of  the  northern  tropical  regions  there  is  a  belt  of  prevax 
ing  westerly  winds,  but  on  account  of  the  large  land  masses,  wil 
their  changing  temperatures  and  pressures,  these  winds  are  m 
so  regular  and  constant  as  the  west  winds  of  the  southern  heir 
sphere.  There  is  something  like  a  north  polar  whirl,  but  it 
broken  up  by  the  areas  of  low  pressure  over  the  oceans  in  wint 
and  over  the  continents  in  summer.  Along  the  southern  trop 
and  a  little  north  of  the  northern  tropic  there  are  belts  of  rel 
tively  high  pressure,  where  the  air  is  descending,  and  from  whic 
the  trades  and  westerly  winds  blow.  These  are  called  the  trofno 
calms.  The  conditions  in  the  southern  hemisphere  show  wha 
the  planetary  system  of  winds  would  be  if  the  land  masses  di( 
not  interfere.  This  ideal  system,  to  which  the  actual  systen 
approaches  more  or  less  closely,  is  shown  in  Fig.  170,  whid 
should  be  carefully  studied  and  used  as  a  key  to  the  actua 
system. 

The  wind  belts,  like  the  temperature  belts,  shift  north  anc 
south  with  the  seasons,  following  the  position  of  the  vertical  sui 
in  the  heavens  (Figs.  165,  166,  171,  172). 

Monsoons.  —  The  greatest  disturbing  influence  in  the  wine 
system  is  the  large  land  mass  of  Asia.    In  winter  it  is  an  aiet 
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of  low  temperature  and  very  liigh  pressure,  from  which  the  wi 
blow  outward  in  all  directions  (Fig.  172).  In  summer  it  is 
area  of  high  temperature  and  low  pressure,  which  deflects 
belt  of  calms  far  north  of  the  equator  (Fig.  171).  At  this  sea 
the  southeast  trades  over  the  Indian  Ocean  cross  the  equator  a 
turning  eastward,  become  the  southwest  monsoon,  while  over 
western  Pacific  the  northeast  trades  become  southerly  and  soi 
easterly  winds  (Fig.  171).  These  directions  are  opposite  to 
wind  directions  in  winter.  Winds  which  are  thus  reversed  ¥ 
the  seasons  are  called  monsoons.  Less  important  monsoon 
gions  exist  upon  the  west  coasts  of  Africa  and  South  America 
Economic  Relations.  —  Winds  are  of  the  greatest  importa 
to  the  life  of  plants,  animals,  and  men  because  they  tram 
great  masses  of  air  from  one  part  of  the  earth  to  another.  Tl 
carry  the  conditions  of  temperature  and  moisture  which  e: 
in  the  regions  from  which  they  come  to  the  regions  over  wl 
they  blow,  and  as  they  go  on  they  themselves  gradually  acqi 
new  conditions.  Winds  blowing  over  warm  waters  becc 
warm  and  laden  with  water  vapor,  which  they  let  fall  as  i 
upon  the  land.  Winds  from  a  large  land  mass  are  dry  and  n 
be  the  cause  of  desert  conditions  in  lands  to  which  they  bl 
Winds  moving  from  a  warmer  to  a  colder  region  bring  wa 
damp  weather,  and  winds  blowing  from  a  colder  to  a  wan 
region  bring  cool,  dry  weather.  Winds  blowing  from  the  oc 
against  a  mountain  range  or  plateau  bring  heavy  rainfall  to 
windward  side  and  little  or  no  rain  to  the  leeward  side  (Fig.  iJ 
Rising  air  is  always  cooled  and  generally  causes  cloud  to'fc 
and  rain  to  fall.  Descending  air  is  warmed,  and  brings  da 
dry  weather. 

Most  changes  of  weather  are  due  to  changes  in  the  direction  of 
wiQd.  Some  winds  are  agreeable  and  favorable  to  life;  some  bring  sui 
ing,  destruction,  and  death.  Even  light  breezes  effect  a  continual  cha 
of  air,  which  brings  more  food  to  plants  and  animals  and  removes  w: 
and  injurious  gases. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

MOISTURE   IN  THE  AIR 

Capacity  and  Humidity.  —  The  atmosphere,  as  well  as  the 
ocean,  is  a  great  reservoir  of  water.  Everywhere  over  the  face 
of  the  earth  the  air  contains  a  variable  quantity  of  invisible 
vapor,  which  may  amount  to  as  much  as  five  per  cent.  If  all 
the  vapor  in  the  air  should  be  condensed  and  fall  as  rain,  it 
would  be  suflScient  to  cover  the  whole  face  of  the  earth  with 
water  to  the  depth  of  one  inch.  Water  is  constantly  evapo- 
rating from  the  sea,  lakes,  rivers,  and  land  surface.  Even  ice 
evaporates,  but  the  higher  the  temperature  of  the  water  the 
more  rapid  is  the  evaporation.  The  quantity  of  water  vapor 
which  can  exist  in  any  given  space  increases  with  the  temperature 
of  the  vapor,  whether  the  space  is  already  filled  with  air  or  not. 
Warm  air  can  contain  more  vapor  than  cold  air  because  the  air 
determines  the  temperature  of  the  vapor  in  it.  When  the  space 
or  air  contains  all  the  vapor  it  can  hold,  it  is  said  to  be  saturated. 
The  table  on  page  194  gives  the  weight  of  vapor  which  can  exist 
in  a  cubic  foot  of  space  or  air  at  various  temperatures.  These 
quantities  are  called  the  capacity  for  vapor. 

When  water  evaporates  it  expands  instantly  to  about  1,700  times  its 
liquid  volume,  and  the  vapor  rapidly  diffuses  itself  through  the  air  in 
the  vicinity.  The  evaporation  and  diffusion  are  hastened  by  currents  of 
air  which  carry  the  vapor  away  from  the  evaporating  surface.  The  dry- 
ness or  dampness  of  the  air  is  measured  not  by  its  absolute  humidity,  or 
the  quantity  of  vapor  actually  present  in  it,  but  by  its  relative  humidity,  or 
^  rado  of  its  absolute  himddity  to  its  capacity.  If  the  air  out  of  doors 
is  at  a  temperature  of  32**,  and  contains  two  grains  of  vapor  in  each  cubic 
^oot,  it  is  very  damp,  because  it  is  nearly  saturated;  but  if  the  same  air 
is  brought  into  the  house  and  heated  to  70°,  it  becomes  very  dry,  because 
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it  is  then  only  one  fourth  saturated.  This  is  the  reason  why  air  in  healed 
rooms  in  the  winter  is  generally  too  dry  for  comfort  and  health,  and  pans 
of  water  should  be  placed  where  they  will  supply  more  moisture. 

Unsaturated  air  is  always  ready  to  take  up  more  moisture, 
but  if  saturated  air  at  any  temperature  is  cooled  a  part  of  the 
vapor  immediately  condenses  into  water.  If  a  bright  tin  cup 
is  filled  half  full  of  warm  water,  and  cold  water  or  ice  is  added, 
the  cup  will  generally  get  cold  enough  to  cause  a  deposit  of  dew 
on  the  outside.  The  dew  is  formed  by  condensation  of  vapor 
from  the  air.  This  is  the  reason  why  a  pitcher  or  glass  of  cold 
water  will  sometimes  "  sweat  "  in  warm  weather. 

If  the  water  in  the  tin  cup  is  stirred  with  a  thermometer,  the  tempeiature 
observed  at  the  moment  of  the  first  appearance  of  dew  is  called  the  dee 
Point,  It  is  the  temperature  oF  saturation,  and  from  it  the  absolute  btimid- 
ity  may  be  found  by  consulting  the  table.  The  capacity  of  the  air  nuy 
be  found  by  noting  its  temperature  and  again  consulting  the  table.  Tbe 
absolute  himiidity  divided  by  the  capacity  gives  the  relative  humidity.  U 
the  temp>crature  of  the  air  is  70°,  its  capacity  is  7.980  grains  to  the  cdbic 
foot.  If  the  dew  point  is  40°,  the  absolute  humidity  of  the  air  is  3.849 
grains,  and  its  relative  humidity  is  3.849  -^  7-9^0,  or  35.7  per  cent.  ^>lt 
is,  the  air  is  35.7  per  cent  full,  and  is  moderately  dry, 

CondensatioQ.  —  When  air  is  cooled  below  its  dew  point, 
some  of  the  vapor  condenses  into  dew,  frost,  fog,  cloud,  rain,  or 
snow.  The  atmosphere  is  cooled  and  its  vapor  condensed  by 
several  processes. 
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1.  Expansion. —  Whenever  air  rises  it  expands,  and,  without  any  tians- 
fet  of  heal  to  other  bodies,  it  is  cooled  one  degree  for  every  183  feet  of 
isxat.  As  soon  as  the  temperature  falls  below  dev  point  and  conden- 
^tion  b^ns,  cooling  is  retarded  or  stopped.  Descending  air  is  always 
n^nned  by  compression  one  degree  for  every  183  feet  of  descent;  hence 
coadensatbn  seldom  occurs  in  descending  air. 

!.  Radiation.  —  If  the  air  stands  or  passes  over  or  near  cooler  objects, 
as  ilie  ground,  the  sea,  snow,  ice,  or  a  mass. of  cooler  air,  it  radiates  its 
hat,  its  temperature  falls,  and  condensation  may  occur.  This  usually 
laLes  place  when  winds  blow  from  warmer  to  cooler  regions. 

J.  Conduction.  — Air  in  contact  with  a  cooler  body  loses  heat  by  con- 
ilticlion.  This  process  is  less  important  than  is  commonly  supposed,  be- 
cause air  is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat  and  only  that  portion  which  actually 
touches  a  cooler  body  is  cooled  in  this  way.  Dew  and  frost  are  generally 
■Ifpceiled  from  air  in  contact  with  a  cold  surface. 

i-  Mixture.  — When  warm  air  is  miied  with  cool  air,  the  temperature  of 
Ifit  mixture  may  fall  below  the  dew  point  and  condensation  may  take  place. 


Clouds.  —  When  water  vapor  is  condensed  in  the  air,  it  be- 
comes visible  as  fog  or  cloud,  which  is  composed  of  minute 
particles  of  liquid  water  or  ice,  a  sort  of  water  dust.    Fog  is 
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formed  at  or  near  the  surface  of  land  or  water,  cloud  at  higher 
altitudes.  Clouds  usually  settle  slowly  and,  on  reaching  a 
layer  of  warmer  or  drier  air,  evaporate.  U  condensation  con- 
tinues they  are  renewed  above  as  fast  as  they  evaporate  below. 
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t  clouds  are  rounded  masses  which  look  white  in  sunlight  and 
darii  in  shadow.  They  begin  to  form  at  the  tevcl  nherc-  a  rising  column 
gf  aiz  reaches  the  dew  point,  and  may  be  piled  up  to  a  height  of  five  mites 
or  more.  They  arc  common  in  equatorial  regions  and  on  calm  summer 
aftemoons,  when  the  air  which  starts  upward  in  the  morning  has  reached 
1  suiUcieDt  height.  They  often  bring  showers  and  thunderstorms  and 
hence  are  sometimes  called  "  thunder  heads." 


Fit.  it4.  —  Citrus  clouds. 

Cirrus  clouds  are  light,  feathery  clouds  formed  at  great  heights,  where 
the  \"apor  condenses  into  minute  crystals  of  snow  or  ice. 

Stratus  clouds  lie  in  low,  horizontal  bands,  or  continuous  sheets. 

Nimbus  or  storm  clouds  are  stratus  clouds  from  which  rain  or  snow 
falls  when  the  sky  is  overcast. 

There  are  many  forms  and  varieties  of  cloud  intermediate  between 
cumulus,  cirrus,  and  stratus,  of  which  a  dozen  or  more  are  common  and 
have  compound  names,  such  as  strato-cumulus,  cirro-cumulus,  and  cirro- 
stratus. 

Precipitation.  —  When  clouds  become  sufficiently  dense  the  air 
is  no  longer  able  to  buoy  up  or  evaporate  them,  and  the  water 
falls  as  rain,  or.  if  the  temperature  of  the  cloud  is  below  freezing, 
as  snow  or  hail.  Snowflakes  are  formed  by  the  direct  conden- 
sation of  vapor  into  six-angled  crystals  of  "many  symmetrical 
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forms,  which  are  usually  tangled  together  before  reaching  the 
earth.  Hailstones  are  rounded  masses  of  snow  and  ice  which 
have  passed  through  several  layers  of  alternating  warmer  and 
colder  air. 

Precipitation  is  measured  by  the  rain  gauge.  Any  open  vessel  with 
vertical  sides  will  serve  the  purpose.  The  amount  of  rainfall  or  precipi- 
tation is  measured  in  inches  of  depth  of  water  caught,  snow  being  first 
melted.  In  middle  latitudes  one  inch  of  rain  a  day  is  a  large  fall,  but 
sometimes  an  inch  falls  in  an  hour.  In  tropical  regions  a  rainfall  of  40 
inches  has  been  recorded  in  a  single  day.  One  inch  of  rain  amounts  to 
113  tons  of  water  on  one  acre  of  surface. 

Dew  and  Frost.  —  Dew  and  frost  are  produced  by  the  con- 
densation of  vapor  upon  any  cold  surface.  The  deposit  is 
heavier  during  clear,  still  nights  and  upon  surfaces  which  radiate 
heat  freely.  On  still  nights  the  cooler  air  settles  into  valle>'s 
and  depressions  and  produces  heavier  dew  or  frost  there  than  on 
elevations.  A  slight  cover,  as  a  tree,  or  even  a  piece  of  paper, 
may  prevent  cooling  to  the  dew  or  frost  point. 

The  dates  of  the  last  killing  frost  in  the  spring  and  the  first  in  the  fall 
are  very  important  as  limiting  the  growing  season  for  crops.  In  central 
United  States  the  date  of  the  first  frost  in  the  fall  may  vary  as  much  as 
a  month  in  different  years,  and  its  occurrence  a  month  earlier  than  usual 
may  result  in  millions  of  dollars*  damage  to  the  corn  crop.  A  temperature 
near  freezing  may  be  destructive  to  fruits  which  are  in  blossom  or  approach- 
ing maturity,  and  even  trees  and  vines  themselves  may  be  killed.  Orchards 
and  fields  are  sometimes  protected  by  a  covering  of  light  cloth,  like  a  tent, 
by  ditches  or  pipes  containing  hot  water,  by  fires,  or  by  filling  the  air  with 
smoke  which  acts  as  a  blanket.  The  presence  of  a  body  of  water,  even  a 
small  pond,  may  be  sufllicient  to  prevent  unseasonable  warm  spells  in  the 
spring  and  early  frosts  in  autumn.  For  this  reason  the  shores  of  lakes 
Ontario,  Erie,  and  Michigan  and  the  Finger  Lakes  of  New  York  are 
bordered  by  belts  of  vineyards,  peaches,  and  small  fruits. 

Storms.  —  Outside  the  tropics  a  large  part  of  the  rainfall  is 
brought  by  storms,  or  temporary  disturbances  which  travel 
through  the  atmosphere  along  definite  paths.  They  bring  to 
the  regions  over  which  they  pass  shifting  winds  and  usually 
cloudiness  and  precipitation.    If  no  precipitation  occurs  they 
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are  called  wind  storms.  The  winds  may  be  gentle  or  extremely 
violent,  as  in  the  hurricane  and  tornado.  In  nearly  all  storms 
the  movement  of  air  is  spirally  inward,  toward  and  around  a 
center  of  low  pressure,  and  they  may  be  described  as  traveling 
c>-clones.  They  may  be  of  any  size  from  a  summer  dust  whirl 
a  few  feet  in  diameter,  to  a  storm  which  covers  half  a  continent. 
The  whirls  travel  in  the  direction  of  the  general  air  current,  but, 
like  eddies  in  a  river,  continually  take  in  new  air  in  front  as  they 
leave  other  air  behind. 

Weather  Bureaus  and  Maps.  —  Benjamin  Franklin  was  prob- 
ably the  first  man  to  observe  that,  while  long  rain  storms  were 
brought  to  New  England  by  winds  from  the  east,  they  began 
earlier  at  points  farther  west.  To  account  for  these  facts  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  large  whirling  storm  which  passed  across 
the  country  from  west  to  east.  Within  the  last  fifty  years  the 
Weather  Bureaus  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  European 
countries  have  learned  that  in  the  northern  belt  of  prevailing 
westerly  winds  there  is  a  continual  procession  of  cyclones  moving 
eastward  around  the  earth.  By  following  their  progress  from 
day  to  day,  a  Weather  Bureau  is  able  to  predict  their  arrival 
and  the  kind  of  weather  they  will  bring. 

In  America  and  Europe  hundreds  of  observing  stations  have  been  es- 
tablished, from  which  telegraphic  reports  are  sent  to  a  central  station  at 
a  given  hour  twice  a  day.  From  these  reports  weather  maps  are  made, 
sho>\ing  the  temperature,  pressure,  wind  direction,  state  of  the  sky,  and 
precipitation  at  that  hour  for  the  whole  country.  By  means  of  these  maps 
forecasts  are  made  of  what  the  weather  is  likely  to  be  for  the  next  24  or 
48  hours.  It  is  sometimes  possible  to  forecast  the  weather  for  a  week 
or  ten  days.  The  intervals  between  the  cyclones  are  occupied  by  areas  of 
relatively  high  pressure,  or  anticyclones.  As  the  procession  of  cyclones 
and  anticyclones  passes  across  the  country  it  brings  corresponding  changes 
of  weather,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  farmers, 
sailors,  boatmen,  shippers,  and  all  people  whose  business  or  pleasure  depends 
in  any  degree  upon  the  weather.  Figs.  177-180  show  typical  examples  of 
cyclones  and  anticyclones,  but  their  study  should  be  continued  by  the 
use  of  the  daily  weather  maps  issued  by  the  nearest  Weather  Bureau 
station. 
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Cyclones.  —  The  cyclone  shown  in  Fig.  178  (January  29)  is  a 
ass  of  warm,  damp  air,  and  therefore  of  low  pressure,  which 
fversa  rounded  area  more  than  1,000  miles  in  diameter.  The 
essure  is  lowest  at  the  center,  near  Chicago,  and  increases  in 
ery  direction  toward  the  circumference.  The  whole  mass  is 
3ving  in  a  spiral  whirl  inward  and  counterclockwise.  In  the 
uthem  quarter  the  winds  are  from  the  southwest  and  south, 
the  eastern  quarter  from  the  southeast  and  east,  in  the 
irthem  quarter  from  the  northeast  and  north,  and  in  the 
jstem  quarter  from  the  northwest  and  west.  The  southerly 
id  easterly  winds  bring  to  the  southeast  side  temperatures  above 
sezing,  while  on  the  northwest  side  northerly  winds  bring  tem- 
jratures  mostly  below  freezing.  As  the  air  approaches  the 
nter  it  rises  and  escapes  upward.  As  it  rises  and  whirls  it 
q)ands  and  air  from  all  sides  is  mixed  together.  By  expansion 
id  mixture  the  warm,  damp  air  from  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  is 
loled,  and  its  vapor  condenses  into  a  layer  of  cloud  wliich  covers 
iarly  the  whole  area  of  the  cyclone.  Snow  or  rain  has  been 
jneral  in  the  cyclonic  area  during  the  past  twenty-four  hours 
id  is  still  falling  over  half  of  it.  The  cyclone  is  mo\dng  east- 
ard  and  carrying  with  it  warm,  cloudy,  and  stormy  weather, 
hich  clears  up  as  the  storm  passes. 

Anticyclones.  —  The  anticyclone  shown  in  Fig.  180  (January 
[)  is  a  mass  of  cold,  dry  air,  and  therefore  of  high  pressure, 
hich  covers  an  area  measuring  about  1,200  miles  east  and  west 
id  a  much  greater  distance  north  and  south.  The  pressure  is 
ighest,  30.6  inches,  at  the  center  from  Lake  Superior  to  Texas, . 
ttd  diminishes  toward  the  circumference.  It  may  be  compared 
)  a  long,  smooth  ridge  upon  which  hea\y  rain  is  falling  and  the 
'ater  draining  off  down  the  slopes.  In  like  manner  the  air 
ittles  downward  and  spreads  out  from  the  center. 

Water  would  run  down  the  slopes  of  the  hill  by  the  steepest  and  most 
Wet  path,  but  the  rotation  of  the  earth  causes  the  air  to  move  slantingly 
Jwn  the  slope  of  pressure  along  lines  to  the  right-hand  of  the  shortest 
ith  to  the  bottom.  The  north-south  elongation  of  the  anticyclone  causes 
te  pnndpal  slopes  to  be  toward  the  east  and  west,  and  accordingly  at 
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most  places  in  the  eastern  half  the  winds  are 'from  the  northwest  and  lotH^ 
and  in  the  western  half  from  the  southeast.  The  northerly  winds  bring 
clear,  cold  weather  which  extends  from  Port  Arthur,  where  the  thermom- 
eter stands  at  20°  below  zero,  to  New  Orleans,  where  the  temperalim 
is  below  freezing.  On  the  west  side  the  temperature  rises,  and  it  is  di 
warm  in  northern  Montana  as  in  Florida.  The  anticyclone  brings  intc 
the  midst  of  the  count r>'  dr>*,  clear  air,  which  is  cold  on  account  of  fiw 
radiation,  and  the  temperature  changes  more  rapidly  along  east-west  thai 
along  north-south  lines.  It  will  move  eastward  and  carry  its  clear,  col( 
weather  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  progress  of  low  temperatures  eastwan 
in  front  of  an  advancing  anticyclone  is  called  a  cold  wave. 

Procession  of  Lows  and  Highs.  —  Figs.  177-180  show  a  regulai 
procession  of  cyclones  and  anticyclones  moving  eastward  during 
four  days. 

On  January  28  a  cyclone,  or  "  low,*'  is  i)assing  from  New  England  ova 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  A  long  ridge  of  moderately  high  pressure  extendi 
from  the  upper  lakes  to  Florida,  with  north  and  northwest  winds  and  gen 
erally  clear  sky.  On  the  west  it  descends  to  a  large  oval  area  of  low  pres 
sure,  with  spirally  inflowing  air,  general  cloudiness,  and  a  patch  of  rain  eas 
of  the  center.  The  Pacific  states  are  covered  by  a  feeble  anticyclone,  0 
"high." 

On  January  29  the  same  elements  appear  ^ith  changed  positions,  areas 
and  intensities.  The  principal  center  of  low  pressure  has  moved  fnw 
Kansas  to  Illinois,  and  the  winds  have  increased  in  velocity.  The  force  c 
the  winds  is  indicated  by  the  closeness  of  the  isobars.  The  barometer  at  th 
center  has  fallen  to  29  inches.  The  air  is  crowding  rapidly  in  from  all  sidf 
and  streaming  upward.  It  whirls  as  it  rises,  and  warm,  damp  air  from  tli 
Gulf  and  Atlantic  is  mixed  with  cold  air  from  the  interior  of  the  contincn 
Damp  air  is  cooled  by  expansion  and  mixture,  and  condensation  takes  plao 
resulting  in  cloudiness  almost  ever>'where,  rain  in  the  southeast  quarte 
and  snow  in  the  north  and  west.  The  southerly  winds  have  raised  tl 
temperatures  in  the  southeastern  states  10  to  20  degrees  above  those  i 
the  previous  day.  The  high  on  the  Pacific  coast  has  exp>anded  and  di 
veloped  until  it  covers  the  western  half  of  the  country,  the  pressure  at  it 
center  in  Wyoming  being  30.9  inches.  The  slope  to  the  cast  is  steep,  an 
high  northwest  winds  carry  freezing  temperatures  to  New  Mexico.  Til 
central  and  southern  states  are  dotted  ^ith  cold-wave  warnings,  whk 
mean  that  the  temperature  will  fail  20  to  40  degrees  in  the  next  twenty-foe 
hours. 


;t::;i:x. 
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On  January  30  the  principal  low  center  has  moved  to  the  southern 
coast  of  New  England.  Across  the  middle  of  the  country  a  ridge  of  very 
high  pressure  extends  north  and  south,  with  steep  and  regular  slopes  to  the 
ocean  on  both  sides.  Another  low  is  coming  in  from  the  Pacific.  The 
winds  have  a  high  velocity  almost  everywhere.  In  the  east  they  are  in 
accordance  with  the  slopes,  but  in  the  west  they  are  more  irregular  on 
account  of  the  influence  of  the  mountains.  A  large  area  of  snoTi^^all  ex- 
tends from  Wisconsin  to  Maine  and  as  far  south  as  Virginia.  Over  the 
west  of  the  country  clear,  cold  weather  prevails,  with  temperatures  from 
—30°  at  Winnipeg  to  below  freezing  in  the  Gulf  and  southern  border 
states.  The  highest  temperatures  are  in  Florida  and  along  the  Pacific 
coast.     The  cold-wave  warnings  have  been  shifted  to  the  Atlantic  coast. 

On  January  3 1  the  storm  center  has  disappeared  over  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, and  the  ridge  of  high  pressure  has  moved  a  few  hundred  miles  east- 
ward. The  cold  wave  has  reached  the  extremity  of  Florida,  and  nearly 
the  whole  country  is  left  with  clear,  cold,  dry,  pure,  and  invigorating  air. 
The  rain,  snow,  and  high  winds  have  washed  dust  from  the  air  and  from 
houses,  and  the  cold  air  under  high  pressure  has  crowded  foul  gases  out  of 
every  crack  and  cranny.  At  the  same  time,  the  low  temperatures  and 
blinding  snowstorms  in  the  northern  states  bring  more  or  less  hardship 
and  danger  to  man  and  beast,  and  sometimes  blockade  railroads  for  many 
days.  Freezing  temperatures  in  the  southern  states  may  do  vast  damage 
to  fruit  orchards.  On  the  whole  the  benefit  is  probably  much  greater  than 
the  loss  or  injury.  The  procession  of  lows  and  highs  renders  the  weather 
very  variable,  bringing  a  change  from  relatively  cool,  clear,  and  dry  to 
relatively  warm,  cloudy,  and  rainy  weather,  or  the  reverse,  two  or  three 
times  a  week. 

Weather  Forecasts  and  Warnings.  —  The  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  issues  forecasts  of  the  weather  every  morning,  which  are  published 
in  the  principal  newspapers  and  posted  at  post  offices  throughout  the 
country.  Responsible  persons  who  promise  to  post  the  forecasts  in  a 
public  place  may  receive  them  on  request  free  of  charge;  some  ne\\*s- 
papers  pubhsh  also  the  weather  map.  They  constitute  the  most  trust- 
worthy predictions  of  the  weather  that  can  be  made,  because  they  are  based 
upon  actual  knowledge  of  the  atmospheric  conditions  which  prevail  over 
the  continent  and  surrounding  oceans.  The  forecasts  are  made  for  large 
areas  and  cannot  prove  correct  in  every  detail  at  every  locality.  The 
eastward  movement  of  lows  and  highs  is  sometimes  slower  and  sometimes 
faster  than  usual.  Rarely  a  storm  center  moves  backward  to  the  west  for 
a  short  distance.  Occasionally  an  area  of  low  pressure  divides  or  dies  out 
or  a  new  one  is  rapidly  formed,  and  such  events  cannot  be  foreseen. 
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Storm  warnings  are  displayed  at  all  sea  and  lake  ports  for  the  guidance 
of  marineis  and  shippers,  and  thus  great  loss  of  life  and  property  is  pre- 
vented. Notice  of  the  advance  of  a  cold  wave  is  given  12  to  36  hours 
before  it  arrives,  and  in  consequence  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property 
a  protected  and  saved.  Frost  and  flood  warnings  are  issued  whenever 
occasion  requires  for  the  benefit  of  fruit  growers,  river  men,  and  owners  of 
[woperty  along  streams. 

Hurricanes.  —  In  tropical  and  temperate  latitudes. cyclonic 
stonns  occur  of  such  violence  as  to  be  among  the  most  destructive 
o[  natural  agencies.  Some  of  them  are  so  small  as  to  permit 
their  whirling  motion  to  be  generally  recognized,  and  are  called 
"qclones"  in  popular  speech.  In  late  summer  and  autumn  the 
West  Indies  are  visited  by  destructive  hurricanes  which  arrive 
from  the  southeast.  They  begin  in  the  equatorial  calms  and 
increase  in  size  until  they  reach  a  diameter  of  100  to  300  miles 
(Fig.  181).  On  the  land  they  destroy  almost  everything,— 
forests,  crops,  buildings,  and  people.  On  the  sea  they  are  very 
dangerous  to  shipping  and  pile  up  the  water  until  it  sweeps 
over  the  coast  lands,  flooding  fields  and  towns. 


When  they  approach  the  coast  of  the  United  States  they  usually  turn  to 
^  nurtheast  and  die  away  in  the  north  Atlantic  Ocean  (Fig.  182).  Occa- 
^oially  a  hurricane  turns  westward  near  Florida  and  passes  over  the  land,  as 
did  the  one  which  destroyed  the  city  of  Galveston,  Texas,  in  September,  1900 
(Fig.  181).    Similar  stonns  occur  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  near  the  Philippine 
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sn.I  in  the  Indian  Occ.iti  both  north  and  south  of  the  equator, 
ivsitins  they  arc  c;illfd  typhoons. 

idoes.  The  tornado  or  "cyclone"  of  the  western  and 
\  states  is  even  more  \iolent'  than  the  hurricane,  but 
f<jrtunately  much  smaller.  It  ^ 
I>fars  as  a  whirling,  funnel-shaped 
cloud,  the  small  end  of  which 
sweeps  the  ground  and  overturns 
or  carries  away  everything  i&  a 
path  from  a  few  rods  to  a  half 
mile  in  width.  The  wind  some- 
times reaches  a  \elocity  of  aoo 
miles  an  hour  and  nothing  mova- 
ble can  resist  it.  Although  many 
stories  of  its  power  are  appar- 
ently incredible,  it  is  dilTicuIt  to 
exaggerate  the  truth.  Trees  of 
all  sizes  are  ujirooted  or  twisted 
olT,  buildings  .are  demolished  and 
their  fragments  scattered  over  the 
ncighl)orh(K)d.  Boulders,  masses 
of  iron,  and  even  railroad  engines. 
are  lifted  from  their  places.  .-Vni- 
mals  and  human  beings  are  whirled 
about  an<l  carried  long  distances, 
often  being  torn  in  pieces  or  killed 
i..Neb..Apr[i3<,.,8»8.  hy   collision    with  other    objects. 

n<i  straws  dri\-eii  into  hard  wood  testify  even  more 
to  the  incredible  violence  of  the  wind,  ■ 
rniidu  travels  aboiil  40  mik-s  an  hour  and  seldom  lasts  more  than 
The  iivi-ragi-  number  in  the  Uniif<l  States  is  about  150  a  year, 
most  frtqunii  in  Kansas,  Iowa,  Jlissouri,  Illinois,  and  Georgia, 
occur  anywhere  east  of  the  meridian  of  100°  and  south  of  the 
f  45°.  In  some  stales  [)eop!e  dig  holes  in  the  ground,  called 
cellars,"  into  which  they  may  retreat  for  safety  on  the  approach 
do. 
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rhunderstorms.  —  Thunderstorms  arc  seldom  cyclonic,  but 
ult  from  the  rapid  rising  of  currents  of  warm  air  until  hea\'y 
Qulus  clouds  are  formed  at  the  top.  They  bring  \iolent 
its  and  squalls  of  wind  and  a  downpour  of  rain,  which  leave 
f  air  cool,  clear,  and  bracing.  In  the  United  States  a  thunder- 
im  mo\-es  eastward  at  the  rate  of  20  to  50  miles  an  hour,  and 
iws  larger  as  it  progresses.  It  may  attain  a  length,  from  side 
aide,  of  100  miles,  and  a  breadth,  from  front  to  rear,  of  30  miles, 
d  continue  from  2  to  12  hours. 

Rainfall.  —  There  is  probably  no  spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
>cre  it  never  rains  or  snows.  The  mean  annual  rainfall,  as 
r  as  measured,  varies  from  less  than  one  inch  to  more  than 
o  inches.  Less  than  10  inches  in  any  region  means  a  desert 
'  tundra.  At  least  20  inches  are  generally  necessary  for  forests 
id  for  agriculture  without  irrigation.  The  lands  most  favor- 
ite for  human  occupation  have  from  20  to  60  or  80  Inches  (Fig. 
is),  while  100  inches  or  more  may  be  counted  as  undesirable 


Even  a^  small  amount  of  rain  Calling  during  the  growing  season  is  of 
OK  value  for  grass  and  crops  than  a  large  amount  falling  in  the  autumn 
^  winter.    A  good  crop  of  corn  has  been  raised  in  Kansas  with  a  rainfall 

wily  eight  inches  for  the  year,  but  most  of  it  fell  in  spring  and  eariy 


Ill  lo  aim. 
Lesi  than  10  Id 
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summer.  Winter  rains  supply  ground  water,  fill  wells,  springs,  and  streams, 
and  saturate  the  subsoil  from  which  trees  draw  most  of  their  water  supply. 
On  a  map  showing  regions  of  small  (less  than  20  inches),  medium  (20  to  60 
inches)  and  large  (more  than  60  inches)  rainfall  (Fig.  185)  several  general 
laws  of  rainfall  appear. 

Laws  of  Rainfall.  —  i.  Disregarding  small  patches j  the  prift- 
cipal  rainfall  regions  extend  north  a}td  south,  cutting  across  tJie 
temperature  zo7ies.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  large  land 
masses  extend  north  and  south  across  the  path  of  the  prevailing 
winds. 

2.  The  coasts  of  tlie  continents  receive  fnore  rain  than  tJie  inter ior, 
and  ivindivard  coasts  receive  more  tlian  leeward.  Most  of  the 
rainfall  is  first  evaporated  from  the  oceans,  carried  as  vapor  by 
the  winds,  and  condensed  as  it  is  cooled  by  rising  over  the  lands. 

3.  Highlattds  act  as  screens  which  stop  fnost  of  the  moisture 
on  tlie  windward  side  and  cut  it  off  from  the  regions  ofi  tlie  lee- 
ward side,  producing  a  rain  s/iadow,  just  as  opaque  bodies  cut 
oflf  light  and  cast  dark  shadows. 

4.  In  tJie  equatorial  zone  as  a  whole,  tJte  rainfall  is  much  Iteavier 
than  in  higlier  latitudes.  This  is  the  result  of  two  causes.  Air 
at  a  temperature  of  70°  can  contain  and  carry  nearly  twice 
as  much  vapor  as  air  at  50°,  and  more  than  four  times  as  much 
as  air  at  30°  (see  table,  p.  194).  Warm,  damp  air  is  lighter 
than  cool,  dry  air,  and  is  compelled  to  rise  by  the  pressure  of 
heavier  air  around  it,  and  by  rising  the  vapor  is  cooled  and  con- 
densed. Somewhere  between  the  tropics,  swinging  north  and 
south  with  the  changing  position  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  is  the 
heat  equator  (Figs.  159,  160),  or  line  passing  through  the  point  of 
highest  temperature  on  each  meridian.  The  heat  equator  car- 
ries with  it  a  belt  of  calms  and  rising  air,  in  which  copious  rain 
fajls  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  every  day.  This  belt  of  daily 
rains  crosses  the  geographical  equator  twice  a  year,  and  touches 
the  northern  tropic  in  July  and  the  southern  in  January.  Thus 
the  regions  of  heavy  rainfall  stretch  across  the  lands  from  tropic 
to  tropic,  and  have  one  or  two  rainy  seasons,  each  of  which 
lasts  a  month  or  more.    During  the  rest  of  the  year  the  trade 
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winds  blow,  bringing  more  or  less  rain  from  the  ocean  to  east 
coasts  and  slopes  and  unprotected  lands  of  the  interior  (Figs.  186, 
187).  Where  the  trade  winds  blow  from  large  land  masses  or 
over  highlands  they  bring  a  dry  season,  or  in  some  cases  a 
desert  is  the  result.  In  monsooti  regions,  like  southeastern  Asia 
from  India  to  Japan,  the  winds  bring  rain  from  the  ocean  in 
summer  and  dry  weather  from  the  land  in  winter  (Figs.  186,  187). 

5.  T/i€  subtropical  zones y  as  a  whole,  receive  less  rainfall  than 
any  other  part  of  tlie  land,  outside  tlie  polar  regions,  and  may  be 
called  tJie  desert  belts.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  high  pressure 
which  exists  there,  especially  in  winter.  The  general  move- 
ment of  the  air  is  dowTiward  and  outward  to  the  north  and 
south.  Descending  air  is  warmed  by  compression  and  hence 
cannot  bring  rain.  In  north  Africa  and  southwestern  Asia, 
the  winds  blow  from  Eurasia  and  are  6iy,  Here  the  Sahara, 
Arabian,  and  Persian  deserts  stretch  from  the  Atlantic  to  India, 
covering  an  area  larger  than  the  whole  of  Europe.  In  south- 
western United  States  and  norchem  Mexico,  desert  conditions 
are  intensified  and  extended  by  mountain  ranges  wliich  shut  out 
the  moisture  from  the  Pacific  and  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  South 
America  the  deserts  of  Peru  and  Chile  are  rendered  almost  rain- 
less by  the  lofty  chain  of  the  Andes  on  the  east.  The  Kalahari 
desert  in  southwest  Africa  and  the  desert  of  central  Australia 
lie  in  the  rain  shadow  of  the  highlands  on  the  east. 

6.  In  the  temperate  zones  tJie  prevailing  winds  from  the  west 
bring  copious  rains  to  t/ie  west  coasts  of  North  America,  Europe, 
southern  South  America,  and  New  Zealand.  In  central  Europe 
the  rains  extend  halfway  across  the  continent,  but  in  northern 
Europe  and  North  and  South  America  they  are  stopped  by 
mountain  ranges  near  the  coast. 

7.  The  eastern  half  of  North  America,  from  the  Gulf  to  Hudson 
Bay,  is  saved  from  being  a  desert  by  tlie  cyclonic  winds  which  bring 
tain  from  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic.  The  interior  of  North  America 
is  dry  because  the  high  mountains  shut  out  rain  from  the  west, 
and  the  cyclonic  winds  from  the  southeast  lose  most  of  their 
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moisture  before  they  reach  so  far  inland.  Central  Eurasia  is 
dry  because  it  is  too  far  from  the  Atlantic,  and  the  monsoon 
rains  from  the  Indian  and  Pacific  are  shut  out  by  lofty  moun- 
tains, which  inclose  the  deserts  of  Tibet,  Gobi,  and  the  Ural- 
Caspian  basin. 

8.  TJte  polar  caps  liave  little  rainfall  because  the  air  is  too  cold 
to  carry  much  vapor. 

About  half  of  all  the  land  receives  too  little  rainfall  to  sup- 
port more  than  a  scanty  population.  Only  about  one  third  of 
the  land  receives  between  20  and  60  inches  of  rain,  the  amount 
most  favorable  for  thri\dng,  civilized  communities. 

The  maps  of  seasonal  rainfall,  Figs.  186,  187,  show  that  very 
few  places  in  the  world  receive  heavy  rainfall  in  winter. 


CHAPTER  XV 

CLIMATE 

Factors  of  Climate.  —  Climate  includes  all  those  conditions  of 
the  atmosphere  which  affect  plant  and  animal  life,  among  which 
temperature  and  moisture  arc  the  prime  factors.     The  presence 
of  dust  and  disease  germs  affects  the  healthfulness  of  the  air  and 
forms  a  factor  of  climate.     The  climate  of  any  region  is  deter- 
mined by  its  latitude,  relief,  prevailing  winds,  and  position  in 
relation  to  the  great  features  of  land  and  sea,  and  is  thus  a 
resultant  and  expression  of  all  the  physical  influences  and  con- 
ditions which  exist  there.     It  is  mainly  climate  which,  in  turn, 
controls,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  life  of  plants,  animals,  and 
men.     Therefore  climate  may  be  regarded  as  the  middle  link 
in  the  chain  of  geographical  causes  and  consequences.     It  fur- 
nishes the  key  to  a  full  understanding  of  geographical  conditions. 
The  Equatorial  or  Tropical  Zone.  —  In  equatorial  lowlands 
the  temperature  is  constantly  high  with  small  range,  and  the 
rainfall  is  generally  hea\y.     As  the  belt  of  calms,  with  low 
pressure  and  ascending  air,  follows  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun 
northward  and  southward,  it  brings  a  rainy  season  in  spring 
and  fall  near  the  equator  and  in  summer  near  the  tropics.     Near 
the  equator  the  two  rainy  seasons  may  overlap,  and  on  high- 
lands exposed  to  trade  winds  from  the  ocean  the  rainfall  is  well 
distributed  throughout  the  year. 

Equatorial  regions  where  all  seasons  are  sufficiently  wet  are  occupied  by 
dense  evergreen  forests  (Figs.  192,  193).  In  regions  where,  on  account  of 
elevation  or  protection  by  highlands,  the  rainfall  is  moderate  or  there  is  a 
strongly  marked  dry  season,  the  forests  thin  out  or  disappear  and  give 
place  to  savannas  covered  with  coarse  grass  and  scattered  trees  (Fig.  200). 
In  the  monsoon  region  of  southeastern  Asia  there  is  a  hot  summer  with 
heavy  rainfall,  and  a  cool,  dry  winter.  The  monsoon  forests  are  almost  as 
luxuriant  as  the  equatorial,  but  are  nearly  leafless  in  winter. 
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The  Subtropical  Zones.  —  In  the  subtropical  zones  of  high 
pressure  and  descending  air,  and  extending  into  the  temperate 
zones,  vast  tracts  of  arid  lands  occupy  about  half  the  land  surface 
of  the  globe.  On  account-  of  the  dryness  and  clearness  of  the 
air,  arid  regions  are  subject  to  extremes  of  temperature,  the 
deserts  of  Africa,  Arabia,  North  America,  and  Australia  being 
the  hottest  regions  of  the  world.  The  daily  range  is  sometimes 
from  above  ioo°  in  the  daytime  to  near  freezing  at  night. 

In  the  deserts  vegetation  is  confined  to  scattered  thorny  bushes  which 
are  often  leafless  (Figs.  191,  192,  204,  205).  The  deserts  are  bordered  by 
savannas  or  steppes,  where  a  thin  growth  of  bunch  grass  furnishes  pasturage 
(Figs.  192,  201,  202,  203).  The  soil  needs  only  water  to  make  it  productive, 
and  wherever  sufficient  ground  water  exists  oases  of  dense  vegetation  arise 
(Fig.  206). 

Mediterranean  Climates.  —  Some  regions  in  or  near  the  belt  of 
tropical  calms  have  a  climate  which  is  transitional  between  that 
of  the  subtropical  zone  and  that  of  the  temperate  zone.  The 
rainfall  is  generally  small,  but  not  so  little  as  to  produce  desert 
conditions.  The  summers  are  too  dry  to  be  favorable  for  grass, 
and  pasturage  is  relatively  poor.  Frost  rarely  occurs,  and  the 
range  of  temperature  is  small.  The  climate  is  characterized 
by  uniformly  mild,  dry  weather,  free  from  sudden  or  great 
changes.  The  skies  are  generally  clear,  and  warm  days  alternate 
with  cool  nights. 

In  these  regions  people  can  live  most  of  the  time  out  of  doors,  and  the 
climate  is  probably  the  most  agreeable  and  healthful  in  the  world.  Hence 
they  are  noted  as  health  and  pleasure  resorts.  These  conditions  prevail  in 
most  of  the  coast  lands  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  con- 
stitute what  is  often  called  the  Mediterranean  climate. 

Conditions  similar  to  those  of  the  Mediterranean  region  prevail  in  Cali- 
fornia, central  Chile,  south  Africa,  and  southwest  Australia  (Fig.  188). 

The  Temperate  Zones.  —  The  so-called  temperate  zone  in 
the  northern  hemisphere  is  broken  up  by  the  land  masses  and 
mountains  into  regions  which  have  diversified  and  even  strongly 
contrasted  climates.    Nearly  all  parts  of  North  America  and  Asia 

tween  30°  and  50°  N.  Lat.  are  characterized  by  hot  summers 
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and  cold  winters,  less  than  half  the  year  being  really  temperate. 
The  interiors  of  North  America  and  Eurasia  have  an  extreme 
continental  climate  of  great  range  of  temperature  and  small 
rainfall,  which,  in  areas  screened  by  mountains,  is  so  intensified 
as  to  produce  bleak  steppes  and  deserts  almost  as  barren  as  the 
Sahara  (Fig.  192).  The  mid-continental  ranges  of  temperature 
are  carried  by  the  prevailing  westerly  winds  over  the  east  coast 
lands  of  North  America  and  Asia,  but  cyclonic  winds  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Atlantic  and  the  siuimier  monsoons  from 
the  Pacific  bring  a  moderate  rainfall  (Figs.  185,  186). 

East  Coast  Climates.  —  Those  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
southern  Canada  lying  east  of  the  meridian  of  100°  have  a  con- 
tinental climate  with  four  strongly  marked  seasons  and  a  large 
range  of  temperature  (Figs.  161,  164).  On  the  Gulf  coast  these 
conditions  are  modified  by  nearness  to  the  ocean  and  the  tropic. 
Throughout  the  region  the  climate  is  made  changeable  by  the 
frequency  of  cyclones  and  anticyclones,  especially  in  winter,  when 
alternations  of  cold,  clear  weather,  and  mild,  cloudy  weather  with 
rain  or  snow,  occur  every  three  or  four  days. 

Northwest  winds,  blowing  out  from  an  advancing  center  of  high  pres- 
sure, bring  a  cold  wave  with  zero  temperatures  as  far  south  as  St.  Louis  and 
Philadelphia,  and  freezing  temperatures  in  Florida.     Southerly  winds  blow- 
ing toward  a  center  of  low  pressure  carry  cloud  and  rain,  changing  to  snow 
in  the  north,  across  the  country  to  and  beyond  the  Great  Lakes  (Figs.  177- 
180).     These  irregular  changes  are  very  noticeable  in  spring,  when  alter- 
nations of  almost  summer  weather  with  wintry  spells  occur  from  March 
to  May.     In  summer  the  cyclonic  changes  are  much  feebler  and  less  fre- 
quent.    In  autumn  the  change  of  seasons  is  more  gradual  than  in  spring, 
and  clear,  mild  days  and  frosty  nights  may  persist  without  notable  storms 
until  December. 

.\lniost  everywhere  east  of  the  meridian  of  100°  the  annual 
rainfall  is  above  20  inches,  increasing  from  northwest  to  southeast 
to  above  50  inches  on  the  Gulf  coast.  It  is  well  distributed 
throughout  the  year,  with  a  maximum  in  spring  and  early  sum- 
n^er  when  crops  are  growing.  Midsummer  and  early  autumn 
are  usually  dry  and  favorable  for  harvest  (Figs.  185,  186,  187). 
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Most  of  this  region  was  originally  covered  with  a  heavy  forest  of  decidu- 
ous trees,  green  in  summer  and  bare  in  winter.  Toward  the  north  and  on 
the  Appalachian  highlands  the  forests  are  partly  or  wholly  of  evergreen 
coniferous  trees  (Fig.  192).  Towards  the  west  the  forests  pass  gradually 
into  prairies f  or  tracts  on  which  grasses  form  a  dense,  continuous  sod  or  turf, 
trees  being  absent  except  along  the  streams. 

In  Asia  the  countries  which  most  nearly  resemble  eastern  United  States 
in  climate  and  products  are  Manchuria,  Korea,  northern  China,  and  Japan. 

West  Coast  Climates.  —  The  west  coast  lands  of  North 
America  and  Europe  are  exposed  to  the  westerly  winds  from 
the  ocean  and  have  a  truly  temperate,  oceanic  climate,  almost 
as  equable  as  that  of  the  equatorial  zone.  The  narrow  strip 
of  country  between  the  mountains  and  the  Pacific  in  Alaska, 
British  Columbia,  Washington,  and  Oregon  has  a  mild,  moist 
climate,  with  heavy  precipitation  in  winter  (Figs.  185-187).  In 
the  north  the  summers  also  are  rainy  and  the  snowfall  is  sufficient 
to  maintain  large  glaciers  upon  all  the  mountains.  The  strip  is 
covered  with  dense  forests  of  pine,  fir,  spruce,  cedar,  and  redwood, 
which  yield  a  greater  value  of  timber  to  the  square  mile  than  any 
other  in  the  world  (Fig.  192). 

The  countries  of  western  Europe  belong  to  the  same  climatic 
belt  as  the  Pacific  states  of  America.  They  are  exposed  to  the 
westerly  winds  blowing  from  the  north  Atlantic,  the  waters  of 
which  are  abnormally  warm  for  their  latitude  on  account  of 
the  drift  of  the  Gulf  Stream  from  tropical  regions.  The  ^vinds 
themselves  are  the  chief  cause  of  the  ocean  drift,  and  are  there- 
fore both  directly  and  indirectly  the  cause  of  the  mild  climate. 
Their  influence  is  greatest  on  the  west  coast  and  diminishes 
gradually  inland,  but  south  of  Norway  there  are  no  mountains 
to  shut  out  moisture  from  the  interior. 

In  winter  the  winds  are  stronger  and  more  southwesterly  in  direction,  and 
the  isotherms  extend  almost  north  and  south,  the  temperature  decreasing 
from  west  to  east  (Figs.  160, 171,  172).  The  range  of  temperature  is  small, 
and  the  rainfall  large,  with  excess  in  autumn  and  winter.  The  air  is  con- 
stantly damp,  and  rain  falls  on  more  than  half  the  da}"^  in  the  year.  In 
autumn  and  winter  fog  and  drizzling  rain  prevail.  The  w^inds  from  the 
ocean  and  the  cloudiness  combine  to  prevent  great  or  sudden  chan^  of 
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temperature.  Cyclones  and  anticyclones  pass  across  these  countries  from 
west  to  east,  but  bring  much  smaller  contrasts  of  weather  than  in  eastern 
America.  Spells  of  freezing  weather  are  not  prolonged  or  severe,  and 
occasional  falls  of  snow  on  the  lowlands  do  not  remain  long  upon  the 
ground.  Hardy  plants  blossom  out  of  doors  all  winter,  and  work  in  the 
fields  can  be  carried  on  every  month  in  the  year.  The  frequent  rains  are 
very  favorable  for  grass,  which  covers  unplowed  ground  with  a  thick  sod 
even  among  the  trees  of  the  forest.  The  country  looks  fresh  and  green  at 
all  seasons.  The  Mediterranean  countries  have  a  climate  like  that  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  British  Isles  like  that  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  Norway 
resembles  British  Columbia  and  southern  Alaska.  The  small  range  of  tem- 
perature and  large  rainfall,  with  excess  in  autumn  and  winter,  change  gradu- 
ally eastward  to  continental  conditions  of  large  range  and  small  rainfall,  with 
excess  in  summer.  In  general  the  climate  of  central  Europe  resembles  that 
of  eastern  United  States,  with  the  direction  of  east-west  change  reversed.  A 
person  traveling  from  France  to  central  Russia  would  notice  the  same  kind 
of  changes  as  in  traveling  from  Maryland  to  Colorado.  A  traveler  from 
southern  France  to  Sweden  would  experience  changes  similar  to  those  from 
Florida  to  Quebec.  The  natural  vegetation  and  cultivated  crops  of  Europe 
have  about  the  same  range  as  in  the  United  States,  with  local  variations. 

Climate  and  Civilization.  —  The  middle  latitudes  of  North 

America,  Europe,  and  eastern  Asia  are  the  homes  of  the  most 

advanced  and  progressive  peoples  of  the  world.    The  climate 

is  not  oppressive  and  overpowering  as  in  the  equatorial  and 

polar  regions.    The  contrast  of  seasons  is  stimulating  to  human 

effort,  which  must  be  expended  in  the  summer  to  provide  food 

and  shelter  for  the  winter,  while  the  winter  brings  a  period  of 

comparative  leisure  and  rest.     The  energy  received  from  the  sun 

can  be  utilized  to  greater  advantage  than  elsewhere  to  supply 

human  wants.     Conditions  of  climate  and  vegetation  are  more 

capable  of  human  control  than  in  the  regions  of  perpetual  heat 

or  perpetual  cold,  and  human  intelligence  and  labor  bring  a 

greater  return  of  wealth  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

In  the  southern  hemisphere  the  only  lands  which  resemble  the  United 
States  and  Europe  in  climate  and  products  are  Chile,  Argentina,  Uruguay, 
eastern  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  Their  natural  resources  and  future 
piasibilities  are  great,  but  for  the  most  part  they  lack  development  for  the 
^t  of  sufficient  population. 
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Cold  Temperate  Zones.  —  The  northern  cold  temperate  zone 
extends  across  North  America  and  Eurasia.  The  climate  is  that 
of  continental  lands  in  high  latitudes.  The  winter  tempera- 
tures are  the  lowest  in  the  world,  except  in  Antarctica;  the  sum- 
mers are  cool  and  the  range  of  temperature  is  very  large  (Figs. 
159,  160,  161).  The  long  days  of  summer,  during  which  the 
period  of  sunshine  varies  from  16  to  24  hours,  compensate  for 
the  low  altitude  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon,  and  days  with 
temperatures  above  70°  occur.  The  growing  season  is  short,  but 
may  be  warm  enough  to  ripen  wheat  even  on  the  Arctic  circle. 
The  rainfall  is  generally  less  than  20  inches  (Fig.  185),  but  is 
more  efficient  than  an  equal  amount  in  lower  latitudes  because 
evaporation  is  less.  During  more  than  half  the  year  the  ground 
is  covered  with  snow,  which  plays  an  important  part  in  protect- 
ing the  roots  of  trees  from  severe  frost. 

A  belt  of  coniferous  forest  extends  across  the  continents  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  interrupted  by  patches  of  "  muskeg  *'  swamp  and  prairie  (Figs.  192, 
197,  199). 

In  the  southern  cold  temperate  zone,  the  narrow  extremity  of  South 
America  presents  two  strongly  contrasted  regions.  The  west  coast  re- 
sembles southern  Alaska  in  small  range  of  temperature,  heavy  rainfall,  and 
dense  coniferous  forest.  In  Tierra  del  Fuego  the  climate  is  stormy  and 
inclement  at  all  seasons,  and  snow  falls  every  month  in  the  year.  East  of 
the  mountains  the  rainfall  is  too  scanty  for  forests,  and  Patagonia  is  an 
arid  steppe  (Fig.  185). 

The  Polar  Caps.  —  In  the  north  polar  regions  the  climate  is 
still  more  severe  than  in  the  cold  temperate  zones.  The  winters 
are  not  colder  but  longer,  and  the  cool  growing  season  is  reduced 
to  two  months  or  less.  During  the  winter  the  sun  does  not  rise 
at  all  for  a  period  of  from  one  day  to  six  months.  The  sky  is 
generally  clear,  but  violent  storms  of  wind  are  frequent.  There 
is  no  spring,  but  winter  holds  with  slight  mitigation  until  June, 
when  the  ice  begins  to  break  up  and  summer  comes  on  with 
a  rush.  The  summers  are  cold  and  foggy,  and  in  September 
winter  sets  in  again  with  full  severity.  The  annual  precipita- 
tion is  less  than  lo  inches,  but  there  is  so  little  melting  that  on 
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moderate  elevations  snow  and  ice  accumulate  from  year  to  year. 
The  ground  is  permanently  frozen  to  great  depths  and  never 
thaws  for  more  than  a  few  feet  on  top. 

The  Arctic  borderlands  of  America  and  Eurasia  are  occupied  by  tundras 
(Figs.  192,  208),  where  the  only  vegetation  consists  of  lichens,  mosses,  and 
stunted  shrubs,  which  never  grow  higher  than  the  level  of  the  snow  surface 
in  winter. 

Greenland  and  Antarctica  are  buried  under  vast  sheets  of  ice,  upon  which 
no  living  thing  exists.  Bare  land  appears  around  the  shores,  where  sea- 
birds,  manmials,  and  in  the  north  a  few  thousand  Eskimos  find  means  of 
support. 

Alpine  Climate.  —  The  climate  of  lofty  mountains  and  plateaus 
resembles  that  of  the  polar  caps.  Between  the  tropics,  surfaces 
above  about  15,000  feet  in  elevation  are  covered  with  permanent 
snow  and  ice.  In  middle  latitudes  perpetual  snow  descends  to 
about  10,000  feet,  and  in  polar  regions  nearly  to  sea  level.  The 
height  of  the  snow  line  varies  not  only  with  the  temperature 
but  with  the  amount  of  snowfall,  and  is  different  on  the  wind- 
vrard  and  leeward  sides,  and  on  north  and  south  slopes,  of  the 
same  range.  The  rainfall  generally  increases  with  the  altitude 
to  a  height  which  varies  on  different  mountains  and  then  dimin- 
ishes- The  belt  of  heaviest  rainfall  below  the  snow  line  is  gen- 
erally forested  (Fig.  198). 

Tropical  plateaus  between  5,600  and  13,000  feet  in  elevation 
are  generally  more  healthful  and  suitable  for  human  occupation 
than  the  lowlands.  In  the  northern  Andes  and  Mexico  nearly 
all  the  cities  and  areas  of  dense  population  are  found  upon  the 
highlands.  In  Mexico  the  traveler  can  ascend  in  a  distance 
of  100  miles  from  the  hot,  damp  coast  land  to  a  temperate 
plateau  and  cold  mountain  heights,  through  as  many  belts  of 
climate  as  he  would  traverse  in  traveling  from  the  tropic  to  the 
polar  circle. 

Climatic  Regions.  —  The  map,  Fig.  188,  shows  how  the  land  areas  may 
b^  divided  into  regions  bounded  approximately  by  isotherms  and  lines  of 
equal  rainfall,  in  each  of  which  the  principal  factors  of  climate  are  nearly 
uniform.    These  are  grouped  under  twelve  types,  and  all  the  regions  be- 
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longing  to  the  same  type,  wherever  they  occur,  have  essentially  the  same 
dimate.    This  map  should  be  compared  with  the  maps  of  temperature 
belts  and  of  annual  and  seasonal  rainfall  (Figs.  164,  185,  186,  187).    The 
following  table  explains  the  map  and  briefly  characterizes  each  type. 

1.  Equatorial  and  Tropical.  —  All  seasons  hot  and  range  small. 
Amazon  Type,  —  Equatorial.    Rainfall  above  60  inches.    No 

drj'  season.     Am.  i  -Am.  3. 

Caribbean  Type.  —  Tropical.  Rainfall  generally  20  to  60 
inches  (except  in  5).    Dry  winter.     Car.  i-Car.  5. 

2.  Subtropical  and  Warm  Temperate.  —  Always  temperate  or 
with  a  hot  season. 

Arizonan  Type,  —  Always  dry.  Rainfall  generally  less  than 
10  inches.     Ar.  i-Ar.  5. 

Calif ornian  Type,  —  Dry  summer.  Rainfall  generally  20  to  60 
inches.     Cal.  i  -Cal.  5. 

Mexican  Type,  —  Dry  winter.  Rainfall  generally  less  than  60 
inches.     Mex.  i  -Mex.  4. 

Floridan  Type.  —  No  dry  season.  Rainfall  less  than  80  inches. 
n.  1-FI.5. 

3.  Temperate  and  Intemperate.  —  Temperate,  with  a  cold 
season,  or  with  a  cold  and  a  hot  season. 

Oregon  Type,  —  Oceanic.  Small  range.  Rainfall  generally 
20  to  60  inches.     Or.  i  -Or.  3. 

Mississippian  Type,  —  Continental.  Large  range.  Rainfall  20 
to  60  inches.    Miss.  i-Miss.  4. 

Interior  Type.  —  Continental.  Large  range.  Rainfall  less 
than  20  inches.    Int.  i-Int.  3. 

4.  Cold  Temperate.  —  Cold  with  a  temperate  season. 
Alaskan   Type,  —  Oceanic.     Small  range.     Rainfall  in  some 

parts  above  60  inches.    Al.  i  - Al.  3. 

Canadian  Type,  —  Continental.  Large  range.   Rainfall  mostly 
less  than  20  inches.    Can.  i-Can.  2. 

5.  Polar  and  Alpine.  —  Always  cold. 

Polar  Type.  —  Rainfall  generally  less  than  10  inches.     Pol.  i  - 
Pol.  4. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

PLANT   REGIONS 

The  Distribution  of  Plants.  —  The  distribution  of  plants  over 
the  face  of  the  earth  and  the  kind  of  vegetation  found  in  any 
region  are  nicely  adjusted  to  a  combination  of  conditions,  of 
which  air,  light,  water,  soil,  and  temperature  arc  the  most  im- 
portant. Green  plants  absorb  about  75  per  cent  of  their  weight 
from  the  air  in  the  form  of  oxj'gen  and  carbon  dioxide.     Tlie 


absorption  of  carbon  dioxide  is  done  by  the  leaves  and  other 
green  parts  in  the  sunlight  and  caimot  take  place  in  the  dark. 
Plants  absorb  from  the  soil  through  their  roots  large  quantities 
of  water  containing  compounds  of  nitrogen,  potash,  phosphorus, 
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hne,  and  other  elements  in  solution.  Most  of  the  water,  after 
irculating  through  the  plant,  evaporates  from  the  leaves.  For 
lU  plants  there  is  a  certain  range  of  temperature  within  which 
iiey  are  able  to  survive,  and  a  smaller  range  within  which  they 
^w  vigorously.  Hence  plants  are  arranged  in  zones,  roughly 
ajrresponding  to  the  zones  of  temperature.  Within  the  zones 
)f  temperature  the  distribution  of  plant  societies  is  determined 
argely  by  the  available  soil  water.  Thus  the  variations  of  soil 
irater  break  up  the  plant  zones  into  plant  regions,  just  as  the 
rainfall  breaks  up  the  temperature  zones  into  climatic  regions, 
rhe  natural  vegetation  of  any  region  is  a  striking  and  intel- 
igible  expression  of  the  physical  conditions  of  structure,  relief, 
md  climate  which  prevail  there,  and,  consequently,  of  the  natu- 
na]  influences  exerted  upon  animal  and  human  activities.  Vege- 
tation is  a  key  which  uidocks  the  chain  of  geographic  causes 
md  consequences. 

Water  PUnts.  —  A  large  class  of  plants  flourish  only  in  water  or  m 
iMy  wet  aoil.  (i)  Floating  or  submerged  plants  are  characterized  by  thin 
■A  through  which  water  is 
igptfoed  by  all  parts  of  the 
Hut.  Rc»ts,  being  unneccs- 
iliy,  arc  absent  or  u^d  for 
■diorage  only.  The  plant  is 
Imported  by  the  water,  and 
Ifea  no  need  of  stiffness;  hence 
t  b  Boft  and  flexible.  Nu- 
■nKis  qKdes  of  seaweed  be- 
ing to  this  class,  some  of 
Hbich  attain  such  dimensions 
u  to  rival  the  largest  of  land 
plants.  Bladderworts  and 
iuckweeds  are  common  float- 
ing plants  in  fresh-water  lakes 
utd  ponds.     (1)  Many  plants 

m    rooted   to    the    soil,  but  Fi«.  i»o.-w.t«,i^t.. 

have    submerged    or    floating 

leaves;  for  example,  pondweeds  and  water  lilies.  The  submerged  leaves  are 
commonly  narrow  and  threadULe;  the  floating  ones  very  broad  (Fig.  190). 
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(3)  Swamp  or  marsh  plants  are  rooted  in  water  or  very  wet  soU,  wlul 
their  stems  and  leaves  are  exposed  to  the  air.  Many  societies  of  then 
are  common  in  temperate  climates;  among  them  may  be  found  cat-ta 
flags,  reed  grass,  sedges,  willows,  alders,  tamarack,  and  cypress. 

Drouth  Plants  are  adaptc 
to  thrive  in  a  dry  soil  an 
climate.  They  generally  htiv 
an  extensive  root  system  i 
proportion  to  the  size  of  tl 
plant,  a  small  leaf  .  surfac 
and  a  thickened  epidcrmi 
Many  plants  survive  reguL 
periods  of  drouth  by  the  di 
appearance  of  root,  stem,  ai 
leaves,  and  the  reduction  1 
the  individual  plant  to  seed 
bulbs,  or  tubers.  The  sho 
ding  of  leaves  is  a  provisic 
against  destruction  by  thedi 
as  well  as  the  cold  seasa 
The  reduction  of  the  leaves  I 
threads  or  needles,  as  in  tl 
pine  and  other  species  of  o 
niferous  trees,  and  the  tot 
absence  of  leaves,  as  in  tt 
cactus,  are  etTiclent  means  < 
withstanding  drouth.  The  perfection  of  these  adaptations  is  probabi 
found  in  the  melon  cactus,  in  which  the  whole  plant  is  reduced  to  a  spin; 
thick-skinned,  globular  mass. 

Intermediate  Plants.  —  The  class  of  plants  adapted  to  a  medium  suf 
ply  of  water  comprises  about  80  per  cent  of  all  known  forms  and  const 
tutes  the  more  common  vegetation  of  temperate  regions. 

Salt  Plants.  —  Some  species  of  plants  arc  able  to  grow  where  the  so 
water  is  impregnated  with  common  salt  or  alkali,  which  would  be  fatal  I 
most  plants.  Salt  plants  are  found  along  the  seashore,  in  tidal  marshc! 
around  salt  lakes,  and  in  arid  regions. 

Rant  Regions.  —  The  land  surface  may  be  divided  accordin 

to  its  vegetative  covering  into  woodland,  grassland,  and  desert 

I.    Woodland.  —Trees  are   deep-rooted  and  their  growli  i 

not  dependent  on  frequent  rain  or  a  rainy  growing  season,  bu 
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on  the  presence  of  water  within  reach  of  the  deep  roots.  They 
require  a  warm  growing  season,  a  moist  subsoil,  and  calm,  damp 
air  in  winter.  They  may  thrive  where  long  seasons  of  drouth 
recur  i>eriodically.  They  are  not  limited  by  low  temperature 
in  winter,  if  protected  by  a  snow  covering,  but  suffer  from  dry 
winds  when  the  ground  water  is  frozen. 

2.  Grassland.  —  Grasses  are  shallow-rooted  and  their  growth 
b  dependent  upon  a  moist  superficial  soil.  They  require  fre- 
quent, even  if  small,  rainfall  during  the  growing  season.  They 
endure  extreme  drouth  during  the  season  of  rest. 

3.  Desert.  —  Deserts  are  due  to  dryness  of  the  ground  or  low 
temperature.  Except  on  ice  caps,  vegetation  is  not  absent  but 
sparse.  There  is  always  much  vacant  space,  and  the  plants  do 
not  struggle  against  one  another  for  room,  but  against  unfavorable 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate.  Fig.  192  shows  the  distribution 
of  the  principal  types  of  vegetation.  It  should  be  compared 
with  the  map  of  climatic  regions  (Fig.  188). 

Wet   Woodland.  —  Tropical  Rain   Forest.  —  In  the  climatic 

legions  of  the  Amazon  tjrpe,  where  the  temperature  is  constantly 

high  and  the  rainfall  above  60  inches,  the  growth  of  vegetation 

is  luxuriant.    Dense  forests  of  very  tall  trees,  overgrown  with 

climbing  plants  and  air  plants,  and  crowded  with  underbrush, 

occupy  the  country  and  almost  shut  out  large  animals  and  men. 

The  trees  have  large,  thin  leaves  with  smooth,  glossy  skin  to 

shed  water,  and  are  green  all  the  year  round.     The  number  of 

species  growing  together  is  very  large,  but  palms  and  tree  ferns 

are  characteristic.     This  woodland  can  hardly  be  penetrated 

except  by  way  of  the  streams,  and  is  more  difficult  to  cross  than 

a  desert. 

If  men,  with  great  labor,  make  a  little  clearing  in  it  to  plant  crops,  the 
native  vegetation  springs  up  again  so  rankly  that  the  work  of  clearing 
Biust  be  done  over  again  every  year.  The  heavy  rainfall  leaches  and 
hashes  away  the  soil,  which  is  soon  exhausted.  The  hot,  damp  air  is  un- 
nealthful  and  oppressive,  and  the  scattered  inhabitants,  overcome  by  the 
forces  of  nature,  are  unable  to  rise  above  a  state  of  savagery.  These  con- 
ditions prevail  in  a  large  part  of  the  Amazon  basin,  in  west  equatorial 
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fiica,  and  in  the  East  Indies.  European  peoples  have  made  some  prog- 
as  in  estabUsbiog  colonies  in  all  these  regions,  and  have  stimulated  the 
Uivcs  to  gather  and  grow  valuable  tropical  products,  such  as  rubber, 
igar,  coSee,  spices,  chocolate,  tapioca,  tobacco,  fruits,  oils,  and  medicines. 


lionsoim  Forests.  —  In  some  parts  of  the  monsoon  region  of 
southeastern  Asia  the  rainfall  is  more  than  60  inches,  but  occurs 
mostly  in  summer,  while  the  winters  are  relatively  cool  and  dry. 
In  the  rainy  season  the  forests  are  much  like  the  tropical  rain 
forest,  but  in  the  dry  season  are  leafless. 

Temperate  Rain  Forest.  —  In  the  climatic  regions  of  the 
Fbtidan  type  the  conditions  are  similar  to  those  of  the  tropical 
rain  forest,  except  that  the  temperatures  are  not  so  high  and  the 
rainfall  is  not  so  heavy.  They  are  occupied  by  a  mixed  forest 
of  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees.  Climbing  and  air  plants, 
fens,  and  tree  ferns  are  abundant.  The  multiplicity  of  species 
isvery  great.  The  camphor  tree  of  Formosa,  the  eucalyptus  of 
Australia,  and  the  palmetto  and  live  oak  of  Florida  are  charac- 
teristic.   These  forests  are  much  less  formidable  than  the  tropi- 
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cal  rain  forests.  They  have  been  largely  cleared  and  the  lands 
now  support  a  moderate  or  dense  population  of  civilized  people. 
The  principal  crops  are  rice,  corn,  wheat,  sugar  cane,  cotton, 
semi-tropical  fruits,  and,  in  China,  tea. 


Temperate  Summer  Forest.  —  The  climatic  regions  of  the 
Oregon  and  Mississippian  types  are  very  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  trees  which  have  broad,  soft,  thin  leaves  in  summer  and  are 
bare  in  winter.  The  oak,  beech,  maple,  elm,  chestnut,  ash, 
linden,  and  sycamore  are  characteristic  and  widely  distributed. 
Climbing  plants  and  air  plants  are  rare,  but  grasses  and  herba- 
ceous plants  growing  among  the  trees  are  relatively  abundant. 

These  forests  furnish  the  world's  supply  of  hardwood  timber  for  fuel 
and  construction.  In  the  United  States  and  Europe  they  have  been  largely 
destroyed  to  dear  the  land  for  agriculture.  The  combination  of  forest 
and  grassland,  natural  or  artificial,  affords  good  conditions  for  agriculture 
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and  stock  raising,  and  makes  these  regions  preeminent  in  the  productic 
of  foodstuffs  aod  the  homes  of  the  richest  and  most  progressive  peoples. 
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Dry  Woodland.  —  Tropical  Dry  Forest.  —  In  the  climatic  re- 
gions of  the  Calilomian  type  and  some  of  the  Mexican  type  trees 
grow  in  clumps  rather  than  in  forests.  The  leaves  are  ever- 
green, small  and  thick,  with  a  leathery  skin.  The  myrtle,  holly, 
laurel,  box,  cork  oak,  oleander,  cypress,  and  olive  are  character- 
,  istic  species.  Lilies,  tulips,  hyacinths,  and  other  herbaceous 
plants  growing  from  bulbs  and  tubers  are  numerous.  Grass  is 
scanty  and  poor,  and  sheep  and  goats  are  kept  in  preference 
to  cattle.  In  the  Mediterranean  region  olive  oil  largely  takes 
the  place  of  meat  and  butter.  Grapes  and  tropical  fruits 
flourish,  while  grain  is  grown  in  the  cool,  moist  season  or  by 
means  of  irrigation. 

The  plateau  of  the  Dekkaa  (Men.  4,  Fig.  188)  is  protected  by  bordering 
heights  froip  the  excessive  monsoon  rains.  Two  or  more  crops  a  year  are 
often  raised,  some  suitable  to  the  hot,  wet  season  (June  to  October),  and 
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others  to  the  cool,  dry  season  (November  to  March).  Thus  the  same  area 
may  produce  large  crops  of  wheat,  rice,  and  cotton.  The  monsoon  rainsaie 
so  variable  from  year  to  year 
that  the  crops  often  fail,  and 
on  account  of  the  dense  pop- 
ulation a  dry  year  may  bring 
a  serious  famine  in  which 
thousands  starve  to  death. 
Irrigation  is  practiced,  and 
India  is  dotted  with  storage 
tanks  and  wells.  About  50,000 
miles  of  canals  carry  off  flood 
waters,  and  in  the  dry  season 
distribute  water  to  the  fields. 
Extreme  forms  of  tropical 
dry  forest  are  Ikorn  foresi  and 
thoni  scrub,  in  which  all  woody 
plants  arc  dwarfed,  scraggy, 
tbomy,  and  tangled,  forming 
thickets  difficult  to  penetrate 
(Fig.  i(j6).  The  dwarf  oak, 
acacia,  and  mesquite  are  char- 
acteristic. Thorn  forests  occur 
in  scattered  patches  in  the 
borderlands  around  deserts 
North  .America,  caiinga  in  Brazil, 


Pi(.  19G.  — Ttopkal  dry  fotait,  Mexjco. 


and  grasslands.     It  is  called  chapparai  i 
and  scrub  in  Australia  (Fig.  203). 

Temperate  Dry  Forest  {Coniferous).  —  Climatic  regions  of  the 
Alaskan  and  Canadian  types  are  generally  occupied  by  ever- 
green coniferous  forests.  Most  of  the  ^)ecies  have  a  central 
trunk,  with  horizontal  or  pendent  branches  in  whorlSj  and  tbdr 
fruit  is  a  cone.  The  needle-shaped  or  scale-shaped  leaves, 
with  a  hard  skin,  are  adapted  to  dry  and  frozen  soils  and  strong 
winds.  The  pine,  fir,  spruce,  cedar,  and  farch  extend  through- 
out the  cold  temperate  belts  and  on  mountain  sides  in  all  lati- 
tudes, and  furnish  the  world's  supply  of  soft-wood  timber. 

The  valuable  products  are  timber,  as  yet  largely  unavailable  for  want  of 
means  of  transportation,  and  the  furs  of  numerous  small  animals,  such  as 
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otheis  to  the  cool,  dry  season  (November  to  March).  Thus  the  same  aiea 
may  produce  large  crops  of  wheat,  rice,  and  colloo.  The  monsoon  rains  are 
so  variable  from  year  to  year 
that  the  crops  often  fail,  and 
on  account  of  the  dense  pop- 
ulation a  dry  year  may  bring 
a  serious  (amine  in  which 
thousands  starve  to  death. 
Irrigation  is  practiced,  and 
India  is  dotted  with  storage 
tanks  and  weUs.  About  50,000 
miles  of  canals  carry  of!  flood 
waters,  and  in  the  dry  season 
distribute  water  to  the  fields. 
Extreme  forms  of  tropical 
dry  forest  are  Ikorn  forest  and 
Ikom  scrub,  in  which  all  woody 
plants  are  dwarfed,  scraggy, 
thorny,  and  tangled,  forming 
thickets  difficult  to  penetrate 
(Fig.  196).  The  dwarf  oak, 
acacia,  and  mcsquite  are  char- 
acteristic. Thorn  forests  occur 
in  scattered  patches  in  the 
borderlands    around   deserls 
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and  grasslands.     It  is  called  chapparal  in  North  .America,  calinga  in  Brazil, 
and  scrub  in  .\ustralia  (Fig.  203). 

Temperate  Dry  Forest  (Coniferous).  — Climatic  regions  of  the 
Alaskan  and  Canadian  types  are  generally  occupied  by  ever- 
green coniferous  forests.  Most  of  the  species  have  a  ceotnd 
trunk,  with  horizontal  or  pendent  branches  in  whorls,  and  their 
fruit  is  a  cone.  The  needle-shaped  or  scale-shaped  leaves, 
with  a  hard  skin,  are  adapted  to  dry  and  frozen  soils  and  strong 
winds.  The  pine,  fir,  spruce,  cedar,  and  larch  extend  through- 
out the  cold  temperate  belts  and  on  mountain  sides  in  aU  lati- 
tudes, and  furnish  the  world's  supply  of  soft-wood  timber. 

The  valuable  products  are  timber,  as  yet  largely  unavailable  for  want  of 
means  of  transportation,  and  the  furs  oE  numerous  small  animals,  sudi  u 
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the  fox,  sable,  marten,  mink,  otter,  badger,  beaver,  and  muskrat.  Canada 
and  Siberia  have  been  for  centuries  the  chief  sources  of  furs,  and  there  is 
no  indication  that  the  supply 
is  diminishing.  The  popula- 
tion is  generally  very  sparse. 
Coniferous  forests  sometimes 
occur  on  poor,  porous  soUs, 
in  wet,  warm  regions,  as  the 
long-leaved  ptne  of  the  south- 
em  United  States 

Grassland.  —  Savanna. 
—  In  climatic  regions  of 
the  Caribbean  type,  the 
vegetation  consists  chiefly 
of  tall,  stiff  grasses  grow- 
ing in  dense  tufts.  Low, 
deciduous  trees  with  par- 
asol-shaped tops  are  scat- 
tered about  and  give  the 
landscape  a  parklike  as- 
pect (Fig,  20o),  A  large 
part  of  central  Africa  is 
occupied  by  such  savan- 
nas, the  home  of  immense 
numbers  of  large  ani- 
mals,— ^the  elephant,  rhi- 
noceros, hippopotamus, 
giraffe,  lion,  leopard,  buf- 
falo, zebra,  and  nearly. 
It  is  the  finest  country  in 
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one  hundred  species  of  antelopes, 
the  world  for  "  big  game." 

The  abuadaoce  of  animal  life  has  been  a  serious  hindrance  to  human 
occupation  and  control,  but  is  itself  an  evidence  of  what  might  be  done 
there  with  domestic  animals.  The  success  of  native  agriculture,  earned  on 
with  rude  implements  and  methods,  in  raising  corn,  bananas,  millet,  beans, 
sheep,  goats,  and  cattle,  suggests  great  possibilities  for  the  future.  Under 
the  control  of  Europeans  the  black  naUvea  aie  prevented  from  robbing  and 
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killing  one  another,  and  are  settling  down  into  peaceful  and  orderly  in- 
dustiial  commuoities.  The  natural  conditions  are  favorable  for  their 
redunptioQ  from  primeval  savagery  and  for  the  occupation  of  the  country 
by  dviliied  peoples. 
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A  part  of  Brazil  is  a  plateau  with  moderate  rainfall,  and  the 
forests  are  replaced  by  campos,  or  undulating  grassy  tracts, 
with  clumps  of  trees  in  the  valleys.  In  Venezuela  the  rain 
shadow  of  the  Guiana  highlands  produces  the  llanos,  which 
have  a  warm,  rainless  winter  of  five  months,  during  which  all 
vegetation  apparently  dies.  When  the  summer  rains  apf)ear 
grass  and  herbaceous  plants  spring  up  and  grow  luxuriantly. 
In  swampy  depressions  and  along  streams  oases  of  stunted  trees 
rise  like  islands  from  the  sea. 

Prairie.  —  In  the  drier  parts  of  climatic  regions  of  the  Mis- 
sissippiao  type,  forests  give  place  to  prairies,  or  open  tracts  of 
meadow,  covered  with  a  thick,  continuous  sod  of  grasses  and 
other  herbaceous  plants.  Fringing  forests  of  small  trees  along 
the  streams  do  not  occupy  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the 
area.  The  soil  is  especially  fertile  and  easily  worked.  Such 
lands  lie  all  ready  for  human  occupancy,  and  are  at  once  avail- 
able with  small  expenditure  of  labor.  The  American  prairies 
are  one  of  the  most  productive  agricultural  regions  in  the  world. 
Steppe.  —  Climatic  regions  of  the  Interior  type,  and  other 


tcmj>eratc  regions  with  a  rain- 
fall between  lo  and  20  inches, 
;ire  covered  with  bunch  grass, 
which  does  not  form  a  con- 
tinuous sod  or  grow  verj- 
high.  It  cures  on  the  ground 
into  a  nutritious  hay.  Trees 
are  very  rare.  Vast  areas  of 
this  kind  exist  in  the  interior 
of  Eurasia,  where  they  are 
called  steppes.  They  ha\-e 
been  for  many  centuries  the 
home  of  nomad  peoples,  who 
have  no  fixed  habitation,  but 
wander  about  with  flocks  and 
herds  of  cattle,  horses,  camels, 
sheep,  and  goats  in  search  of 
pasture.  The  similar  regions 
of  North  America  have  been  ranged  over  by  herds  of  cattle 
under  the  care  of  "cowboys."  but  are  now  being  divided  up 
and  fenced  into  cattle  and  sheep  ranches.    By  irrigation  and 
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drj-  farming  agriculture  is  gradually  encroaching  upon  the  areas 

of  pasture. 

Ttie  pampas  of  Argentina 
include  prairie  and  steppe 
lands,  hitierto  used  for  rais- 
iof  sheep  and  cattle  for  wool 
and  hides.  As  raUroads  are 
citended  they  are  being  con- 
itrted  into  wheat  fields.  The 
M  of  the  Transvaal,  in 
South  .Africa,  is  a  similar  re- 
poo,  where  cattle  raising  is 
combined  with  some  agricul- 
ture {Fig.  203).  The  Austra- 
lian bush  between  the  desert 
and  the  eastern  mountains, 
belongs  to  the  same  class,  and 
supports  millions  of  sheep 
and  cattle.  Steppe  lands 
are  "  belts  of  herbage  strown 
always  be  important  sources  of 


betwt 


n  the  desert  and  the  sown,"  and  will 
.,  wool,  and  hides. 
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Deserts.  —  In  desert  regions  the  rainfall  is  generally  less  than 
10  inches,  but  desert  conditions  may  occur  where  the  rainfall 
is  much  larger  if  rapid  evaporation  or  subterranean  drainage 
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leaves  the  soil  and  subsoil  too  djy.     Great  deserts  occur  in  cli- 
matic regions  of  the  Arizonan,  Interior,  and  Polar  tj-pes. 

Warm  Deserts.  —  In  tropical  and  temperate  deserts  vegeta- 
tion is  limited  to  drouth  and  salt  plants  only.  The  root  sj-stem 
is  large  and  shallow,  and  the 
leaf  surface  is  greatly  re- 
duced. There  are  few  leaves 
at  once,  and  in  many  fonns 
no  leaves  at  all,  their  func- 
tions being  performed  by  the 
stems.  Desert  plants  re- 
spond quickly  to  a  slight  fall 
of  rain,  and  pass  through 
their  stages  of  leaf,  flower, 
and  fruit  rapidly.  They  are 
characterized  bj'  thick  skin, 
hairs,  spines,  resins,  and 
spongj-  tissue  for  storing 
water.  The  cactus,  aga\e. 
sage  brush,  and  creosote  bush 
are  tj^iical  forms.  Where 
sufficient  ground  water  ex- 
ists, permanently  or  tempo- 
rarily, oases  occur  and  sup- 
port a  sparse  population. 
The  air  of  the  desat  is 
pure  and  stimulating,  and 
acts  directly,  along  with  the 
hard  conditions  of  life,  to  render  animals  and  men  lean,  hatdy, 
restless,  and  fierce. 

Pdar  and  Alpine  Deserts.  —  Along  the  polar  borders  of  con- 
iferous forests  and  above  the  timber  line  on  mountains,  the 
growing  season  is  short  and  plant  growth  is  very  rapid.  Patches 
of  herbaceous  plants  have  rosettes  of  leaves  next  to  the  ground 
and  send  up  short  stems  bearing  bright-colored  flowers.    Trees, 
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present,  are  stunted,  scraggy,  and  twisted.     Shrubs  spread 
ose  to  the  ground  in  dense  mats. 

idras.  — -  In  high  latitudes  and  altitudes  the  ground  is  pcr- 
Uy  frozen,  thawing  only  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches  in 
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summer.  The  principal  vegetation  consists  of  lichens  anc 
upon  which  caribou,  reindeer,  musk  oxen,  and  hares  i 
sisten.ce.    Willows,  larches,  and  junipers  occur  in  the 
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dense  cushions,  which  do  not  rise  above  the  level  of  t 
surface  of  winter. 

Ice  Deserts.  —  Ice  caps  are  entirely  devoid  of  vegeta 
cept  the  occasional  appearance  of  microscopic  algx  ki 
"  red  snow." 

In  cold  deserts  the  possibilities  of  human  life  are  reduced  to  t 
limits.  In  Europe  the  Laplanders  maintain  a  semidvilized  life  b 
herds  of  reindeer.  In  Asia  the  Chukchis,  and  in  America  the 
depend  largely  upon  the  sea,  in  which  fish,  birds,  seals,  and  walru 
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Water  Breathers  and  Air  Breathers.  —  The  most  important 
distinction  among  animals  due  to  adaptation  to  geographical 
environment  is  that  between  those  which  absorb  oxygen  from 
solution  in  water  and  soon  die  out  of  water,  and  those  which 
absorb  oj^gen  from  the  air  and  soon  die  when  immersed  in 
water.  The  conditions  of  life  in  the  water  are  more  simple 
and  less  varied  than  in  the  air.  The  water  furnishes  nearly 
umform  pressure  on  all  sides  of  the  body,  and  little  energy  is 
eq>ended  in  supporting  weight;  hence  the  form  and  surface  of 
the  body,  the  structure  of  the  skeleton  and  muscular  system, 
and  the  character  and  arrangement  of  the  limbs  are  adapted  to 
propulsion  through  the  medium.  A  comparison  of  a  fish  and  a 
cat  will  show  a  remarkable  contrast  in  these  particulars.  The 
water  breathers  include  all  fish,  most  shellfish,  such  as  oysters 
and  clams,  most  crustaceans,  such  as  crabs  and  lobsters,  and  a 
vast  number  of  lower  and  less  familiar  forms  of  animal  life. 
The  temperature  of  water  is  umform  over  wide  areas,  and  far 
less  changeable  than  that  of  the  air.  Food  supply  is  more  gen- 
erally diffused  in  water  than  on  land,  and  many  aquatic  animals 
are  fixed  to  one  spot  and  have  their  food  brought  to  them  by 
currents.  Hence  the  water  breathers  belong  entirely  to  the  less 
highly  developed  classes.  The  demands  upon  them  are  compara- 
tively few  and  simple,  and  their  lives  do  not  require  the  numerous 
and  complex  activities  and  abilities  of  life  in  the  air. 

Marine  animals  depend  directly  or  indirectly  for  food  upon 
the  vegetation  which  flourishes  in  the  sea  or  the  organic  mat- 
ter brought  by  rivers  from  the  land.     Life  in  the  sea  is  most 
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abundant  in  the  shallow  waters  of  the  continental  shelf  (p.  24). 
which  are  penetrated  by  the  heat  and  light  of  the  sun,  and 
where  the  bottom  is  covered  with  mud  from  the  land.  The 
open  sea  is  inhabited  near  the  surface  by  great  schools  of  fish 
and  swarms  of  invertebrate  animals,  many  of  which  are  minute 
in  size.  The  abundance  of  mineral  matter  in  solution,  the  vol- 
ume of  sunlight,  and  the  uniformity  of  temperature  are  favor- 
able to  the  growth  of  microscopic  plants  in  such  numbers  as  to 
furnish  an  ample  food  supply  for  all. 

The  sea  is  probably  rather  densely  inhabited  at  all  depths,  but  those 
animals  which  live  constantly  l>elow  a  few  hundred  feet  are  difficuh  to 
catch,  and  our  knowledge  of  ihcm  Is  imperfect.     Deep.«ea  apimab  exist 
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under  conditions  of  great  pressure,  low  and  unchanging  temperature,  and 
absolute  darkness.  Most  of  them  are  degenerate  descendants  of  surface 
and  shallow  water  forms.  Some  are  eyeless  and  some  are  provided  with 
lantern  organs  which  generate  a  dim  light.  Ou'ing  to  the  great  area  and 
depth  of  inhabited  waters,  the  number  of  marine  animals  probably  exceeds 
all  others. 

Some  animals  are  amphibious,  spending  a  part  of  their  lives  in  water 
and  a  part  In  the  air.  Many  insects  are  hatched  and  pass  their  larval 
stage  in  water,  but  live  their  adult  life  in  air.  Tadpoles  have  gills  and  art 
true  water  breathi-rs,  but  change  into  frogs,  toads,  or  salamanders,  which 
are  air  breathers,  .A  few  animals  have  both  gills  and  lungs  throughout  lite 
and  can  live  in  either  medium.  Among  the  higher  animals  some  assume 
tie  aquatic  form  and  habit,  but  are  not  water  breathers.     Among  birds  the 
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penguins  swim  vigorously  under  water 
in  pursuit  of  fish.  Even  somi;  mam- 
tnaJs,  which  suckle  their  young  and 
cannot  live  more  than  a  few  minutes 
under  water,  have  assumed  I  he 
aijiutic  form  and  habit.  Such  are  the 
fhale,  dolphin,  poqwise,  sea  cow, 
seal,  and  walrus.  The  last  two  arc 
ict-riding  animals,  vigorous  swimmers 
which  spend  a  part  of  the  time  on  the 
[dar  ice. 

Fliers  and  Walkers.  —  An- 
other distinction  among  animals, 
scarcely  less  impxirtant  geo- 
grapHcaUy,  is   the  division  of 


air  breathers  into  fliers  and  walkers  or  crawlers.  Most  birds  and 
insects  and  a  few  mammals  have  become  highly  ^>ecialized  for 
locomotion  in  the  air.  The  buoyancy  and  resistance  of  the  air 
are  slight  compared  with  water,  and  flying  requires  a  more  com- 
plex body  structure  than  swinumng.  The  insect  body  is  small 
and  very  light,  with  a  thin  outer  shell,  provided  with  one  or 
two  pairs  of  delicate  wings.  The  muscles  inside  the  shell  are 
capable  of  moving  the  wings  at  a  high  speed,  amounting  in  the 
house  fly  to  330  strokes  a  second.  The  bones  of  the  bird  are 
hollow  and  filled  with  air  for  lightness,  the  fore  limbs  are  pro- 
vided with  a  complex  arrangement  of  interlocking  and  folding 
feather  vanes,  the  breast  bone  and  muscles  are  strongly  de- 
veloped for  moving  the  wings,  and  the  tail  feathers  act  as  a 
rudder. 

Among  the  more  power- 
ful  birds,  flight  has  at- 
tained the  climax  of  natural 
locomotion.  The  passen- 
ger pigeon  can  fly  100  miles 
an  hour,  the  eagle  and  con- 
dor can  rise  to  great  heights 
and  soar  almost  without 
eflort,  while  the  albatross 
and  frigate  bird  make  jour- 
neys of  thousands  of  miles 
across  the  sea.  Yet  no  an- 
ithout  alighting  on  land  or  water  for 

Animal  Adaptations.  —  The  adaptations  of  animals  to  food 
supply,  climate,  enemies,  and  breeding  are  innumerable.  A  few 
of  the  more  striking  cases  may  be  noticed. 

Most  insects  are  vegetable  eaters  and  live  upon  the  juices  and 
leaves  of  plants.  Many  eat  dead  animal  matter  or  are  parasitic 
on  live  animals. 

The  large  majority  of  birds  live  on  seeds,  fruits,  and  insects. 
Sea  birds  are  fish  eaters,  and  birds  of  prey  catch  land  animals 
alive.    A  few  are  scavengers  of  carrion. 
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\fammals,  with  few  exceptions,  are  land  animals  and  walk, 
ran,  or  jump.    A  few  species  swim  {p.  245).     Bats  are  the  only 
mammals  that  really  fly. 
Most  mammals  are  plant 
eaters    (herbivorous)     or 
flesh  eaters  (carnivorous), 
but  bears,  swine,  and  men 
eat  all    kinds    of    food. 
Plant  eaters  have  cutting 
teeth  for  cropping  herb- 
age, and  flat  grinders  for 
chewing    it.      The    large 
ones  are  hoofed  animals, 
including    cattle,    sheep, 
goats,  deer,  antelopes,  the 
giraffe,  camel,  horse,  hog, 
hippopotamus,  rhinoceros, 
and  elephant.    The  small 
plant  eaters  are  gnawers 

(rodents),  such  as  the  squirrel,  prairie  dog,  beaver,  rat.  mouse, 

guinea  pig,  and  rabbit.     The  flesh  eaters  live  ntostly  upon  the 

phint   eaters   and   generally   have 

^^t^       claws  and  shaqj  teeth  fur  catching, 

^^^^^^^      holding,    and    tearing   their   prey. 

^^^^^^^^^^^Bf     The  large  ones         bold  and  fierce, 

^^^^^^^^^^^B        with  keen  senses  and  quick  intelli- 

^^^^^tlt^^^K^  gence.  as  shown  by  the  cat.  lion, 

^^^•^^^^^J^^^^j  UgfiT,  leopard,   panther,   dog,   fox, 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H   wolf,  weasel.     The 

_  _  small  ones  live  chiefly  uiwn  insects, 

Kf.  J14.— Flethcatci:  Inn.  i     ,      i  rx-i 

as  the  mole  and  the  bat.  The  plant 
caters  in  a  wild  state  arc  in  constant  danger  of  attack  from  the 
flesh  eaters,  and  few  of  them  have  adequate  means  of  defense. 
Their  safety  lies  in  flight  or  concealment;  hence  the  majority 
have  keen  senses  and  are  slender,  agile,  and  built  for  speed. 
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but  the  lion  on  the  sand,  the  leopard, 
the  Arctic  fox,  hare,  and  ptarmig 


A  few  are  able  to  maintain  themselves  by  strength,  mass,  and 
tough  skin,  as  the  bison,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  and  elephant. 
The  rodents  are  in  danger 
from  birds  as  well  as  beasts  of 
prey,  and  find  refuge  by  bur- 
rowing in  the  ground,  in  hol- 
low trees,  or  about  buildings. 
Many  animals  of  all  classes 
are  favored  by  protective  colora- 
tion which  makes  them  almost 
invisible  in  their  usual  haunts. 
Cases  of  this  kind  arc  most  nu- 
merous among  insects  and  birds, 
id  girafle  in  the  forest,  and 
V,  are  striking  examples. 
Shelter. — The  higher  animals  generally  make  use  of  some  kind 
of  a  shelter,  nest,  or  house,  at  least  for  the  purpose  of  rest  and 
rearing  their  young.  Aquatic  animals  are  generally  homeless,  but 
fur  seals  swim  hundreds  of  miles  to  reach  the  islands  where  they 
annually  congregate  to  bring  forth  their  cubs.  On  land,  animals 
burrow  in  the  ground  and  make  use  of  natural  rock  houses  or 
dens.  Beasts  of  prey  find  shelter  and  a  sleeping  place  in  some 
thicket.  The  hippopotamus  spends  the  day  in  the  water,  with 
only  his  nostrils  visible.  The  large  plant  eaters  are  generally 
homeless  and  their  young  are  "  precocious,"  or  able  to  run 
with  their  mothers  soon  after  birth.  Constructive  abihty 
reaches  a  high  development  among  birds,  whose  nests  are  often 
marvels  of  skill  in  the  choice  of  site  and  in  the  adaptation  of 
materials  to  home  building.  Yet  the  palm  for  such  achieve- 
ment must  be  given  not  to  any  bird,  but  to  the  beaver  and  the 
bee.  The  beaver  gnaws  down  trees,  builds  an  elaborate  dam 
with  timber  and  mud,  raises  his  house  of  reeds  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  pond,  and  enters  it  through  a  tunnel  opening  under 
water.  Bees  construct  in  a  hollow  tree  a  comb  made  of  their 
own  wax,  in  a  form  which  gives  a  maximum  of  storage  space 
with  a  minimimi  of  material,  and  fill  it  with  honey  and  pollen. 
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It  IS  notable,  however,  that  such  feats  are  accomplished  only  by 
an  organized  community  which  rivals  human  society. 

Distribution  of  Animals.  —  Animals  are  so  much  more  mobile 
than  plants  that  they  have  become  more  widely  diffused,  and 
the  earth  cannot  be  divided  into  animal  regions  so  clearly  dis- 
tinguished as  the  plant  regions.  It  may  be  said  that  every 
species  of  animal  would  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  earth 
suitable  for  its  maintenance,  if  it  were  not  prevented  by  bar- 
riers of  some  sort  which  its  individuals  are  unable  to  cross. 
The  principal  barriers  to  animal  migration  are  water,  climate, 
mountains,  deserts,  forests,  lack  of  food  supply,  and  enemies. 
Marine  animals  are  generally  limited  to  salt  water,  but  some  sea 
fish  run  up  rivers  to  spawn  and  feed.  The  barriers  in  the  sea  are 
differences  of  temperature,  pressure,  and  food  supply.  Shallow- 
water  forms  never  venture  far  into  the  open  sea  because  of  lack 
of  food.  Deep>-sea  forms  die  when  brought  to  the  surface  be- 
cause of  reduction  of  pressure.  Those  which  swarm  in  warm 
surface  waters  would  perish  in  waters  a  few  degrees  colder. 

On  land  the  most  widely  distributed  animals  are  birds,  bats, 
and  some  insects  on  account  of  their  powers  of  flight.     Those  of 
smallest  range  are  found  among  fresh-water  fishes,  which  can- 
not cross  from  one  stream  system  to  another  and  are  stopped 
by  high  falls,  and  snails,  which  are  very  poor  travelers.     For 
most  land  animals  except  fliers  the  sea  is  an  absolute  barrier 
to  migration,  and  each  land  mass  would  have  a  fauna  in  most 
respects  imlike  every  other  if  there  had  never  been  any  land 
connection  with  some  other  mass.     Mountain  ranges  are  bar- 
riers more  on  account  of  climate  and  limited  food  supply  than 
height  and  steepness.     If  they  were  not  cold  and  barren  most 
animals  would  be  able  to  climb  and  cross  them.    Deserts  are 
nearly  as  efficient  barriers  as  the  sea  because  they  are  almost 
equally  foodless.    Grazing  animals  cannot  cross  a  wide  belt  of 
dense  forest  because  of  want  of  grass,  and  forest  animals  do 
not  flourish  in  grassland.    Although  warm-blooded  animals  have 
the  power  to  maintain  their  bodily  temperature  above  that  of 
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the  surrounding  air  and  are  generally  protected  by  a  coat  of 
hair,  wool,  feathers,  or  fat,  these  things  are  not  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  live  in  all  climates.  Domestic  cattle  would  soon 
perish  in  Greenland,  where 
the  musk  ox  seems  not  tc» 
suffer  at  temperatures  of 
eighty  degrees  below  zero. 
Polar  bears  brought  to  tem- 
perate regions  must  be  con- 
stantly supplied  with  ice. 

Animal  Realms.  —  The  Northern 
Realm. — The  northern  continents 
arc  close  together,  and  in  the  past 
have  been  so  connected  as  to  give 
a  continuous  land  area  from  Nor- 
way eastward  around  to  Labrador. 


FIc.  a  1 6.  —  Huik  oi. 

The  bulk  of  these  continents  li 
and  the  polar  circle,  and  there  i 


n  temperate  regions  between  the  tropic 
3  impassable  north-south  n 


rier.  Consequently  the  fauna  throughout  this  vast  area  presents  a  striking 
similarity,  with  a  multitude  of  minor  differences.  It  is  especially  the  home 
of  the  hoofed  grass  eaters,  —  cattle,  deer,  sheep,  goats,  horses,  and  cameb. 
While  beasts  of  prey  are  not  absent,  the  spedes  are  relativdy  few  in  num- 
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berand  inferior  in  size.    These  natural  conditions  have  been  intensified  by 
niiiii,  n-ho  has  killed  the  flesh  eaters  and  bred  the  grass  eaters.     North 
-Africa  has  recently  been  connected  by  land  bridges  with  Europe,  and  be- 
long to  the  Northern  rcahn,  which 
Mils  its  southern  land  boundaries 
along  ihc  tropic   in   the    natural 
barritrs  of  the  Mexican  plateau, 
ibc  Sahara   and  Arabian  deserts, 
and  ihe  great  mountain  ranges  of 
suiithern  Asia. 

The  Indo-African  Realm  lies  bc- 
Incen  the  tropics  and  includes 
.Urica  south  of  the  Sahara,  Asia 
south  of  the  Himalayas,  and  most 
of  the  islands  of  the  East  Indies. 
It  is  far  richer  in  number  and  vari- 
(ly  of  species  than  the  Northern 
realm.      The  plant  eaters  are  well 

represented  by  wild  cattle,  asses,  and  horses  in  .'Xsia  and  by  antelopes 
and  zebras  in  Africa;  but  the  flesh  eators  arc  even  more  conspicuous, 


Fig.  atg.  — CbinpuuM. 


Fif.  no.  —  Gir4D«i, 
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includinR  tho  li'uii.  tigL-r,  Icupurd.  and 
cious  ut  ihfir  class.  It  is  the  home 
rhinoceros,  liippoiMtamus.  and  ele- 
phant,—ami  of  the  Lijlest,  —  the 
giraffe.  It  is  well  supplied  with 
four-handed  folk,  euntaining  all  the 
manlike  apes,  the  gorilla,  chim|>an- 
zee,  and  nraiig.  an.l  all  the  tnilless 
monkeys,  besides  baboons,  gibbons, 
and  lemurs.  Among  il.^i  birds  arc 
eagle.s.  vultures,  ostrirhes,  guinea 
fowls,  [x-afowls.  pheas.-inls.  and  ihc 

ous  ser[K.-nts  almund.  More  than 
half  its  mammals  and  birds  do  not 
occur  elsewhere.  In  number,  vari- 
ety, and  beauty  ut  butterflies  and 
lie'elles  it  is  unrivaled.  Central 
Africa  is  now  the  riches!  region  in 
the  world  for  biR  game,  but  white 
the  sjiecies  unless  they  are  prolecteii 


panther,  the  largest  and  mast  fero- 
of  the  largest  land  animals,  — -  thi 


L'rminatc  many  ol 

The  South  American  Rf.ilm  is 
almost  wholly  tropical  ami  includes 
the  most  extensive  and  luxuriant 
forests  in  the  world.  Large  ani- 
mals of  the  higher  classes  are  sin- 
gularly few.  XotwilhstandiuR  the 
existence  of  the  pampas,  llanos, 
and  campos  (pp.  237,  ^.lol.  which 
are  vast  seas  of  grass,  the  h(xifcd 
grass  eaters  are  poorly  represented 
by  a  few  deer,  the  llama  and  three 
otiier  Small  species  of  the  camel 
family,  the  i>t.'ecarj-.  and  the  tapir. 
Horses,  cattle,  and  shtvp  have  Uvn 
introduced  from  Europe.  The 
beasts  of  prey  are  the  puma,  jian- 
ther,  and  jaguar,  the  latter  a  match 
for  the  lion.  Among  animals  pecul- 
iar to  this  realm  arc  the  little  arma- 
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sluggish  sloths,  the  toothless  anteatcrs,  and  the  long-tailed  mon- 
A  it  is  surpassingly  rich  in  the  lower  forms  of  life,  and  is  the  paradise 
lists.  In  birds,  reptiles, 
,  insects  it  is  the  most  pop- 

of  the  world.  Five  sixths 
Is  do  not  occur  elsewhere. 

400  species  of  humming 
mong  its  serpents  are  the 
and  boa  constrictor,  the 

their  kind;  and  turtles, 
.  and  alligators  abound. 


the  animals  in  ihe  world  would 
South  America  if  they  could  get 

tiralian  Realm,  incluiling  Australia, 
ind,  Xew  (Juincii,  and  some  small 
resents  the  poorest  and  slranf^st 
e  of  animals  in  the  world.  Most 
tmmals  belong  to  the  small  and 
jup  which  carry  their  young  in  an 
I  pouch  formed  liy  a  fold  of  skin. 
st  is  the  kangiiroo,  as  tall  as  a 

making  pnxligious  lea[>s  with  its 
lind  legs  anil  tail.  These  and  sev- 
es  of  large  and  almost  wingk'ss 

emus  and  cassowaries,  arc  the 
ninent  of  the  native  inhabitants. 
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Flesh  eaters  are  represented  only  by  dogs.  These  lands  have  bi 
separated  from  the  other  continents  by  deep  water,  which  has  kep 
the  larger  and  higher  forms,  including  beasts  and  birds  of  prey.  1 
a  sort  of  museum  in  which  weak  and  inferior  species,  long  ago  desti 
other  lands,  have  been  protected  from  enemies  and  preserved.  T 
oughness  of  this  protection  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  rabbits  int 
from  Europe  have  so  multiplied  in  the  absence  of  enemies  as  to  b 
serious  pest. 

Islands  are  poor  in  species  of  both  animals  and  plants  in  propo 
their  distance  from  the  continents.  Mammals  are  often  entirely  * 
Birds  and  insects,  which  can  fly,  and  reptiles,  whose  eggs  arc  not  k 
salt  water,  are  more  numerous. 


CHAPTER   XVni 

THE  HUMAN   SPECIES 

Man  as  an  Animal.  —  Compared  with  the  animals  which  arc 
jAysically  best  equipped  for  the  struggle  for  existence,  man  ij 
in  most  respects  inferior.  He  cannot  fly,  is  a  slow  and  awkward 
swimmer,  and  is  easily  outstripped  in  running.  For  defense  he 
has  no  homs,  or  hoofs,  or  beak,  or  claws,  and  his  teeth  are 
small.  His  skin  is  soft,  thin,  and  almost  naked.  The  young 
require  parental  care  for  many  years. 
His  structure  indicates  descent  from 
ancestors  of  apelike  habits,  living  in 
trees,  and  on  fruits.  The  physical 
characters  which  render  him  superior 
to  all  other  animals  pertain  chiefly  to 
the  feet,  hands,  and  skull.  The  feet 
and  limbs  are  used  for  locomotion 
only,  and  he  can  stand  and  walk  erect. 
The  hands  and  arms  are  highly  per- 
fected and  left  free  for  use  solely  as 
organs  for  grasping,  holding,  and  per- 
forming delicate  and  complex  move- 
ments. The  skull  has  more  than  twice 
the  capacity  of  that  of  any  ape.  Its 
sutures  do  not  unite  for  twenty  years 
or  more,  thus  enabling  the  brain  to  at- 
tain a  weight  in  proportion  to  the  total  ' 
body  weight  four  to  thirty  times  thut 
of  other  intelligent  animals.  The  long  period  of  growth,  and  the 
aze  and  complexity  of  the  brain,  render  possible  a  development 
of  the  mental  powers  which  sets  the  human  species  apart  from 
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all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  almost  immeasural 
superior  to  them.  With  few  exceptions,  man  is  the  only  spec 
in  which  the  individuals  cooperate  in  a  complex  way  for  t 
benefit  of  the  conmiunity.  It  is  by  living  in  societies  that  m 
has  become  educated  and  civilized.  "  Man  has  not  made 
ciety,  but  society  has  made  man."  All  those  things  which  ; 
the  result  of  human  thought  constitute  a  realm  by  itself,  wh 
may  be  called  the  mifid  sphere  (psychos phere). 

Enemies.  —  Man's  worst  enemies  are  no  longer  beasts 
prey  and  venomous  serpents,  although  these  are  still  formida 
in  Africa  and  India,  but  the  minute  organisms  which  infect 
body  with  disease.  Many  tribes  of  American  Indians  have  bi 
exterminated  by  smallpox  and  measles.  To-day  parts  of  o 
tral  Africa  are  being  depopulated  by  sleeping  sickness.  1 
plague  is  carrying  off  the  people  of  India  by  the  hundred  thi 
sand.  Asiatic  cholera  and  yellow  fever,  bred  in  the  tropi 
have  repeatedly  carried  death  into  temperate  countries.  A 
larial  fever  renders  many  parts  of  the  equatorial  regions  aim* 
uninhabitable  by  white  men.  Yet  no  one  of  these  disea 
is  more  destructive  than  the  *'  white  plague  "  of  tuberculo 
which  causes  as  many  deaths  in  the  United  States  every  year 
did  the  whole  Civil  War.  All  these  diseases  and  many  m' 
are  caused  by  microscopic  plants  or  animals  which  multiply 
the  blood,  and  have  been  unrecognized  imtil  recently.  Medi 
and  sanitary  science  has  discovered  means  of  defense  agar 
many  of  these  enemies,  and  may  be  expected  to  conquer  all 
them  in  tune. 

Varieties  and  Races.  —  Of  all  species  of  animals,  man  is  ' 
most  widely  distributed.  His  intelligence  enables  him  to  1 
in  all  lands  and  all  climates  between  Greenland  and  Tierra 
Fuego,  and  from  marshes  and  islands  near  sea  level  to  the  fa 
Andes  and  Himalayas.  From  his  cradle  land,  which  was  pr 
ably  in  southern  Asia,  he  seems  to  have  migrated  in  all  dii 
tions»  without  definite  purpose  or  destination,  wherever  the  h 
connections  of  those  remote  times  furnished  a  road.    Led  on 
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the  pursuit  of  food,  or  driven  from  place  to  place  by  enemies, 
he  penetrated  every  unoccupied  land,  and  while  still  in  a  very 
mdestageof  culture  took  pos- 
session of  most  of  the  hab- 
itable world.  In  the  struggle 
for  existence  under  such  a 
great  variety  of  conditions, 
men,  like  other  animals,  nec- 
essarily developed  differently 
and  unequally.  Hence  arose 
four  distinct  races,  differing 
in  physical  and  mental  char- 
acteristics. The  hot,  moist 
equatorial  forests  of  central 
.Africa  produced  a  black  race 
(Ethiopian) ,  which  spread  over 

'  tropical  Africa  and  the  whole 
of  Australia,  which  formed  a  new  center,  where  men  of  a  somc- 

'.  what  different  and  lower  type  were  developed.     The  high,  arid 


Fig,  130.  —  Ameriun  " 


plateaus  of  central  Asia  produced  a  yellow  race  (Mongolian),  which 
spread  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  and  the  neighboring  islands. 
Tlie  American  continent  produced  a  red  race  (American),  perhaps 


origiiially  a  branch  of  the  yellow,  which  occupied  its  whole  ar^^ 
for  many  centuries  without  interference  from  the  rest  of  th:^ 
world.     North  Africa  and'  western  Euix^  gave  birth  to  a  wkf^ 


Flf.  131.  —  Dittflbullaik  id  ncM  pmioni 

race  (Caucasian),  which,  in  historic  times,  has  ^read  thence  over 
northern  and  southern  Asia,  America,  south  Africa,  and  Australia, 
dispossessing  or  gaining  control  of  the  aboriginal  races.  Fig. 
231  shows  the  distribution  of  the  four  races  as  it  was  previous 
to  the  modem  migra- 
tions which  began  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  The 
table  on  page  259  shows 
their  distinctive  charac- 
teristics and  present  dis- 
tribution. 

Types  of  Ae  Caocasian 
Race.  —  The  peoples  of 
each  race,  though  alike  in 
the  characteristics  men- 
tioned on  page  259,  differ 
in  many  minor  details.  Among  the  peoples  of  the  Caucasian 
race  there  are  three  weU-marked  types,  Baltic,  Alpine  and 
Mediterranean: 
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r.  Bailie.  —  Blond  or  florid,  with  flaxen  or  reddish  glossy  hair  5 
blue  eyes,  long  skull,  and  tall  stature.  Scandinavians,  Norl_  — 
Germans,  Dutch,  Englishsr 
Scotch,  Irish,  and  their  de^ 
scendants  in  America,  Austra.* 
lia,  and  south  Africa;  Wes  £ 
Persians,  Afghans,  many  Hin  m 
dus,  and  some  other  peoples— 
of  southwest  Asia, 


Pig.  1J4-  —  Alfin*  t7p*.     Pislnir. 

2.  Alpine.  —  Light  brown  or 
swarthy,  with  brown,  wa\y  dull 
hair,  brown,  gray,  or  black 
eyes,  broad  skull,  and  medium 
stature.  Most  French  and 
Welsh,  South  Germans,  Swiss, 
Russians,  Poles,  Bohemians, 
and  other  peoplts  of  south- 
eastern Europe;  Armenians, 
East  Persians,  and  the  peoples  of  the  eastern  Pacific  islands. 
3.  Mediterranean.  —  Olive  brown  to  almost  black,  with  dark. 


W\t.  IJS'  —  Heditemdean  Vpe.  - 
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or  black  wiry  hair,  dark  or  black  eyes,  long  skull,  and  sn^^^xU 
stature.    Spanish   and   Portuguese   and   their   descendants     ^ 
America;  some  French,  Welsh,  and  Irish;  Italians  and  Greel*^ 
Berbers,  Egyptians,  and  other  peoples  of  north  Africa;  Arafcs 
S)mans,  and  other  peoples  of  southwest  Asia;  some  Hindus. 

Population  of  the  World.  —  The  population  of  the  world  hB^a 
increased  250  per  cent  in  the  last  century,  and  now  exce^="<3 
1,600  millions.  Of  these  about  51  per-cent  are  Caucasian,  J3 
per  cent  Mongolian,  11  per  cent  Ethiopian,  and  i  or  2  per  c^^tm 
American. 

The  map,  Fig.  236,  shows  that  the  large  groups  of  dense  popuial  ion 
are  all  in  the  northern  continents  and  mostly  between  the  tropic  and  the 
polar  circle.    About  75  per  cent  of  the  world's  population  live  between  the 
annual  isotherms  of  40°  and  70°;  this  is  not  wholly  due  to  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  tem[>erature,  but  largely  to  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  human 
nfe  in  the  midst  of  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation.    The  most  habitable  parts 
of  the  world  lie  between  the  tropical  forests  and  deserts  and  the  cold  tem- 
perate coniferous  forests.     More  than  70  per  cent  of  the  world's  population 
live  in  regions  having  a  rainfall  between  20  and  60  inches. 

"  Man  is  a  deep-sea  inhabitant  of  an  ocean  of  air,"  and 
thrives  best  where  there  is  the  greatest  depth  of  atmosphere 
above  him.  In  1880,  93  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  lived  at  elevations  of  less  than  1,500  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  proportion  is  not  very  different 
for  the  whole  world  to-day.  The  possibilities  of  population  m 
any  region  depend  primarily  upon  the  number  of  people  that 
can  be  fed.  Therefore  the  highest  densities  may  be  looked  for 
in  warm  lowlands  without  excessive  rainfall,  and  in  cooler  and 
drier  lands  which  can  import  a  part  of  their  food  supply  from 
abroad.  In  such  cases  accessibility  from  the  sea  is  an  impor- 
tant factor.  The  former  conditions  are  exemplified  in  south- 
eastern Asia,  where  half  the  people  of  the  world  live  almost 
entirely  on  their  own  products,  and  the  latter  conditions  in 
western  Europe,  where  one  fifth  of  the  world's  population  live 
largely  by  buying  food  from  America,  eastern  Europe,  and  Asia. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

IfATURAL  RESOURCES  AND  FOOD   SUPPLY 

Natural  Resources.  —  Wherever  and  however  men  live,  they 

are  dependent  upon  the  natural  resources  of  the  earth  for  a 

living.    A  naturalist  on  the  coast  of  Australia  relates  how  he 

came  across  a  band  of  "  black  fellows,"  as  the  natives  are  called, 

at  their  camp,  or  rather  lying-down  place,  for  they  had  no  huts 

or  shelter  of  any  kind.    He  hired  them  to  show  him  the  nests 

of  a  certain  species  of  bird,  promising  to  give  them  plenty  of 

biscuit  after  they  had  shown  the  nests.    They  were  all  clothed 

in  natural  attire,  the  brown-black  skin  in  which  they  were 

born,  with  the  addition  of  a  thick  coat  of  white  clay  and  red  and 

yellow  ochre  on  their  faces  and  chests.    Each  man  carried  one 

or  two  spears,  which  he  threw  at  the  birds  flying  overhead. 

One  climbed  a  tree,  tore  off  some  onion-like  plants  growing  on 

the  upper  limbs,  and  threw  them  down  to  his  companions,  who 

ate  them  all  up  before  he  got  down  to  claim  his  share.    Along  a 

stretch  of  rocky  shore  were  many  crabs,  which  the  blacks  caught 

and  ate  raw  and  alive.    They  also  foimd  sea  snails  with  shells 

three  or  four  inches  long,  which  they  strung  on  a  reed  stem  to 

hang  in  the  sun  imtil  the  animal  should  die  and  putrefy,  so  that 

it  could  be  drawn  out  and  eaten.    Some  bulbs  like  Indian  turnip 

were  dug  up  and  tied  in  their  hair,  to  be  cooked  in  the  future. 

A  lizard  and  a  grub  six  inches  long  were  tussled  for,  torn  in 

pieces,  and  swallowed  on  the  spot.    The  nests  having  been 

found  and  the  biscuits  handed  over,  the  blacks  filled  themselves 
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and  lay  down  to  sleep.  They  cared  no  more  for  the 
or  his  biscuit.  One  had  a  short  pipe  tied  to  iiis  arm,  a 
persuaded  by  the  promise  of  tobacco  to  pilot  the  travel 
to  the  shore. 

The  wants  of  these  savages  are  almost  as  simple  as  i 
the  animals  around  them,  and  they  exercise  but  little  mc 
thought  than  the 
in  providing  for 
TTie  European  c 
and  their  descend: 
ing  in  the  same  ' 
make  use  of  a  I 
natural  resour 
which  the  savage 
dreamed.  The; 
wheat,  com,  graj 
anges,  and  othe 
raise  sheep  and  cat 
mine  coal,  gold, 
and  tin.  Theyha\ 
dance  of  bread,  mi 
fruit  to  eat,  and  i 
to  wear.  They  us 
brick,  timber,  and 
constructing  hem 
hides,  and  ships, 
travel  with  horses 
cars,  and  autoi 
They  use  gold  an 
for  ornament  and  coinage.  They  exchange  their  own  p 
with  all  the  rest  of  the  world  for  comforts  and  luxuiie 
they  do  not  find  at  home.  Their. wants  increase  as  th( 
of  supply,  increase,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  o: 
they  can  use.  Yet  the  civilized  man  is  as  dependeo 
natural  resources  as  the  savage. 


tlf.  13T. — AntnUu  mtiTra. 
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Utilization  of  Natural  Resources.  -^  Most  natural  resources 
must  be  worked  over  and  utilized  by  human  labor.    Crude 
xnmerals  are  manufactured  into  implements  and  machinery, 
soils  are  made  to  yield  food  products,  forests  are  converted  into 
bouses  and  ships.    Man's  desire  to  consiune  and  his  ability  to 
produce  have  increased  together  with  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion.   The  earth  is  not  only  the  home  of  man  but  also  his 
Workshop  and  school  —  a  great  "manual-training  high  school." 
While  he  has  made  it  more  habitable,  comfortable,  and  luxurious, 
it  has  made  him  civilized.    The  study  of  those  natural  resources 
which  are  useful  to  man,  and  of  the  uses  which  men  make  of 
them,  constitutes  the  science  of  economic  geography}     It  dis- 
cusses the  influence  of  natural  environment  upon  human  activi- 
ties, and  the  conscious  reaction  of  man  upon  his  environment. 
It  recognizes  the  relationship  between  nature  and  human  wel- 
fare, and  considers  how  the  earth  is  fitted  for  the  development 
of  civilization. 

The  economic  progress  of  man  means  his  ability  to  make  a  better  living, 
and  depends  upon  natural  resources  and  human  faculty.  Natural  resources 
are  practically  unchangeable  from  age  to  age,  but  man,  through  the  ex- 
perience of  thousands  of  years  and  by  his  increasing  knowledge  of  nature, 
may  improve  his  condition  indefinitely. 

Chief  Natural  Factors.  —  The  chief  natural  factors  of  eco- 
nomic geography  are  (i)  the  substratum,  or  ground,  including 
minerals,  soils,  and  ground  water,  (2)  climate,  (3)  plants,  and 
(4)  animals.  Each  of  these  factors  contributes  to  human  wel- 
fare directly,  and  also  through  its  influence  on  the  other  factors. 

Soil  and  ground  water  combine  with  climate  to  determine  the  character 
of  vegetation.  Plants  manufacture  food  for  animals,  and  both  for  man. 
Plants  and  animals  are  our  neighbors  and  kinsmen,  closely  related  to  us 
physiologically,  and  more  remotely  by  descent  from  conmion  ancestors. 
They  have  developed  with  man,  and  their  control  and  conquest  have  been 
comparatively  easy. 

Some  natural  resources  essential  for  the  existence  of  man  are  almost 
everywhere  present,  and  so  abundant  as  to  require  little  or  no  attention. 

^  Economy  means  literally  housekeeping^  or  household  management. 
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Among  these  are  air,  water,  insolation,  and  land.  We  live  at  the  bottom 
an  ocean  of  air,  which  penetrates  water  and  solid  earth  to  great  deptlf^ 
The  supply  is  inexhaustible,  and  it  is  difficult  to  shut  it  out;  yet  in  min».^ 
and  tunnels,  fans  and  pumps  are  employed  to  insure  safety,  and  in  crowds! 
rooms,  houses,  and  cities  a  sufficient  supply  of  good  air  is  a  serious  problei 
On  the  sea  and  in  deserts  the  traveler  must  continually  look  to  his  wati 
supply  or  pay  the  penalty  with  his  life,  and  water  for  irrigation  is  a  cost 
commodity.  In  well-watered  regions  some  energy  and  expense  are  generalU 
necessary  to  secure  good  water  for  domestic  use,  and  in  cities  one  of 
largest  items  of  public  expenditure  is  for  water.  Insolation,  or  radii 
energy  from  the  sun,  penetrates  the  atmosphere,  and  furnishes  heat 
light  to  every  part  of  the  face  of  the  earth  during  half  of  each  year, 
makes  plants  grow,  enables  animals  to  live,  and  supplies  all  the  power  avs 
able  for  human  industries. 

Land,  as  terra  firttuiy  or  a  ground  upon  which  men  can  stand,  walk,  liv^^, 
and  work,  is  abundant  and,  as  yet,  largely  unoccupied.  There  is  room 
enough  in  the  state  of  Texas  to  contain  all  the  people  in  the  world  and  to 
give  every  man,  woman,  and  child  a  space  as  large  as  an  ordinary  city  lot. 
Most  of  the  land  is  covered  by  some  kind  of  soil  which  is  workable  and 
fertilizable,  and  its  total  productive  capacity  is  sufficient  to  support  many 
times  the  present  population  of  the  world.  The  substratum  is  only  super- 
ficially known  and  used  except  in  mining,  which  is  limited  in  depth  to  about 
one  mile.    Its  surface  is  generally  traversable  by  roads. 

Food  Supply. — The  only  absolutely  necessary  thing  which  man 
must  procure  to  live  is  food.  A  part  of  this  is  easily  obtained 
from  the  mineral  world  in  the  form  of  air,  water,  and  common 
salt,  but  man  cannot  live  upon  mineral  food  alone.  He  must 
depend  upon  plants  to  convert  mineral  matter,  air,  water,  and 
salts  into  organic  substances  which  he  can  assimilate.  Gener- 
ally he  robs  plants  of  the  food  which  they  have  stored  up  for 
the  next  season  or  the  next  generation.  Bulbs,  thickened  roots, 
tubers,  fruits,  nuts,  and  grains  are  local  concentrations  of  food 
stuff  in  the  plant  which  form  staple  articles  of  diet  for  men 
almost  everywhere.  The  animal  body  contains  still  more  con- 
centrated food  stuff,  and  almost  every  part  of  it  except  hair, 
feathers,  and  bones  are  eaten  by  men.  Shellfish,  fish,  worms, 
reptiles,  birds,  and  all  the  higher  animals  are  caught,  hunted,  or 
bred.    Materials  provided  by  animals  for  the  support  of  their 
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young,  such  as  e^s  and  milk,  are  of  special  value  because  they 
can  be  used  without  killing  the  animal  which  produces  them. 

CoUectiTe  Economy.  —  The  simplest  way  of  getting  a  living  is 
that  in  which  men  make  no  effort  to  produce  anything,  but  live 
by  plucking  or  collecting  whatever  nature  provides,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Australian  black  fellows.  This  is,  of  course,  very 
m«fBcient,  but  in  tropical  countries  nature  is  so  prolific  that 
pecple  can  live  with  little  effort. 

Od  the  coral  islands  of  the  Pacific  a  few  coconut  trees  will  support  a 
large  family.  No  implements,  or  only  very  simple  ones,  arc  required. 
There  is  no  incentive  to  stimulate 
(iiscovery  and  invention,  and  men 
ttmain  in  a  state  of  savagery. 
Tropical  forests,  savannas,  and 
octanic  islands  are  most  favorable 
for  plant  collection  on  account  of 
Ibf  abundance  and  variety  of  ed- 
ible fruits  and  nuts.  Various  spe- 
cies of  palms,  such  as  the  oil  palm, 
dale  palm,  sago  palm,  and  coco- 
nut palm,  are  important  sources 
of  food  supply.  The  yam,  a  root 
resembling  the  sweet  potato,  and 
the  banana,  the  most  prolific  of 
all  food  plants,  flourish  sponta- 
neously and  render,  labor  almost 
unnecessary. 

Fishing,  hunting,  and  trap- 
ping are  forms  of  collective 
economy  which  require  considerable  effort  and  skill.  Imple- 
ments and  weapons,  such  as  hshhooks,  lines,  nets,  spears,  har- 
poons, bows  and  arrows,  must  be  designed  and  made,  and  the 
successful  chase  of  the  larger  animals  demands  trained  powers 
of  body  and  mind. 

Hunting  furnishes  a  limited  and  precarious  food  supply,  abundant  at 
one  time  and  scanty  at  another.  A  large  territory  is  necessaiy  to  support 
•  few  people.    The  North  American  Indians  of  Columbus's  time  depended 
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upoa  the  chase,  and  there  were  probably  not  more  than  one  million  o{  them 
on  the  continent  north  of  Mexico.  Hunting,  trapping,  and  fishing  survive 
lod  continue  among  highly  civilized  peoples.  They  arc  still  the  chief  occu- 
pilions  in  the  great  forest  belts  of 
ihe  cold  Umpcrate  zone.  Fishing  is 
orried  on  in  favorable  coast  waters 
in  ill  latitudes,  but  is  most  pro- 
ductive on  both  shores  of  the  north 
Atlantic  and  north  Pacific. 

Agriculture.  —  The  domesti- 
cation of  plants  is  a  long  step 
toward  a  large  and  regular  food 
supply.  It  was  at  first  hap- 
hazard from  seed  accidentally 
sown.  The  planting  and  care 
of  cultivated  plants  was  begun 
Md   carried    on    entirely    by 

women,  who  loosened  the  soil  pi,.  j4o.-Ho.ciiitiir.. 

ia  favorable  spots  with  a  stick, 

planted  seed,  and  cultivated  the  growing  crop  with  rude  hoes. 
ITiis  was  the  beginning  of  hoe  culture,  which  now  prevails  in  the 
equatorial  forests  and  savannas  of  South  America,  Africa,  and 
the  East  Indies.  The  banana,  manioc,  and  yam  are  the  staple 
crops  (Fig.  249).  As  hoe 
culture  becomes  more  effi- 
cient it  develops  into 
garden  culture,  which  is 
intensive  agriculture  in 
small  plots,  the  work  be- 
ing done  mostly  by  hand. 
With  heavy  fertilization, 
several  crops  a  year  and 
maximum  production 
..,.-,.,  ,.  ^^^  possible.     It.  prevails 

in  densely  populated  sub-tropical  countries  where  labor  is  cheap, 
as  in  China,  Japan,  India,  Egypt,  and  some  parts  of  France, 
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Spain,  and  Italy.  The  value  of  the  land  is  sometimes  as  high 
as  Si,ooo  an  acre.  Special  crops,  such  as  celery,  onions,  vegeta- 
bles, small  fruits,  and  flowers  are  grown  by  improved  methods 
of  garden  culture  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Agriculture  could  not  reach  its  highest  stage  of  efficiency 
until  animals  were  domesticated  and  trained  for  draft.  Then  a 
heavy,  crotched  stick  could  be  used  as  a  plow,  from  which  the 
many  forms  of  plows  and  cultivators  now  in  use  have  been 
evolved.  Thus  has  arisen  the  prevalent  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
highest  form  of  agriculture,  field  culture,  carried  on  in  fields  and 


farms  of  moderate  size,  largely  by  the  use  of  animal  power.  A 
variety  of  crops  arc  grown,  and  domestic  animals  are  bred  for 
food  as  well  as  for  power.  Field  culture  is  general  in  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  North  America  and  Europe,  and  in  smaller 
areas  in  the  other  continents.  Labor  is  relatively  costly.  The 
laborers  are  free,  and  often  independent  owners  of  the  land  they 
cultivate,  with  small  or  moderate  capital. 

In  plantation  culture  (Figs.  245,  248,  260.  261)  special  crops, 
such  as  cotton,  sugar  cane,  coffee,  tea,  and  rubber,  are  grown 
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on  lai^e  tracts.  The  laborers  are  often  of  inferior  native  or 
imported  races,  and  under  some  form  of  servitude;  ownership  and 
control  being  in  the  hands  of  foreign  proprietors  with  large  capital. 

Tlis  is  the  only  practicable  way,  it  is  said,  of  utilizing  the  labor  supply 
and  developing  the  agricultural  resources  of  tropical  countries.  Natives  of 
such  countries  will  not  work  steadily  even  for  large  wages,  and  are  made  to 
TOrk,  if  at  all,  under  some  sort  of  compulsion.  White  men,  as  a  rule,  can 
not  work  in  tropical  countries;  the  proprietors  find,  therefore,  that  forced 
native  labor,  or  none  at  all,  are  the  only  alternatives. 

Ceareal  Grains.  —  The  most  valuable  domesticated  food  plants 
are  the  cereal  grains,  —  wheat,  com  (maize),  rice,  oats,  rye,  and 
barley,  —  all  of  which  are  species  of  grass,  and  have  been  greatly 
modified  and  improved  over  the  original  wild  forms. 

Wheat  probably  originated  in  the  highlands  of  western  Asia.  It  is  now 
extensively  grown  in  the  temperate  and  cool  temperate  regions  of  North 
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America,  The  subtropical  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia  produce  aboul 
one  &fth.  There  was  a  total  increase  of  nearly  one  fifth  in  the  ten  years 
1900-igio,  which  is  approximately  equal  to  the  increase  of  population  in 
wheat-eating  countries.  The  average  yield  per  acre  is  from  eight  bushels 
in  Russia  to  thirty  bushels  in  France,  and  could  be  doubled  by  more  sden- 
ti£c  farming.  The  possible  world's  wheat  crop  of  the  future  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  available  supply  of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  (p.  145).  The 
possibilities  of  wheat  growing  in  southern  South  America  are  great,  but 
as  yet  slightly  developed.  The  United  States,  Canada,  Russia,  Roumania, 
Hungary,  India,  and  Argentina  raise  wheat  to  sell,  of  which  Great  Britain 
is  the  largest  purchaser.  The  people  of  France,  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  Austria-Hungary  consume  the  most  wheat  per  capita. 

Com.  —  Indian  com  '  or  maize  originated  in  the  subtropical  plateaus  of 
America.  It  was  the  only  cereal  known  to  the  American  Indians,  and  is  the 
one  best  fitted  for  primitive 
hoe  culture.  Next  to  rice  it 
is  now  the  largest  of  the 
worid's  cereal  crops  and  prob- 
ably the  largest  of  all  food 
crops.  It  requires  a  longer 
and  warmer  growing  seastm 
than  wheat,  and  many  days 
of  bright  sunshine  to  ripen  U. 
Hence  its  range  is  from  oiA- 
die  temperate  to  null  Illl|l||ll1 
latitudes,  and  it  is  esMpi 
from  oceanic  climates  nt^ 
summers  and  much  daM^ 
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Fif.  144.  — ConiflcU. 
ncss,  such  as  that  of  the  British  Isles.  The  world's  crop  is 
milUon  bushels,  of  which  the  United  States  produces  about  3,4 
bushels.  It  is  grown  to  a  limited  extent  in  southern  Europe,  Atgcntillit 
and  south  Africa.  More  than  half  the  com  crop  is  fed  to  animals,  chie^ 
swine  and  cattle,  and  thus  converted  into  pork  and  beef.  It  is  also  eztm- 
sively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  starch,  grape  sugar,  beer,  and  aicohoL 
The  stalks  and  leaves  furnish  excellent  fodder  for  cattle.  The  direct  use 
of  the  grain  for  human  food  b  increasing,  but  in  this  it  still  falls  far  short 
of  wheat. 

*  Com  is  the  common  name  of  maize  in  the  United  States,  but  in  Great  Britain 
com  is  a  general  name  for  all  grains.  In  England  the  word  usually  means  wlmt. 
and  in  Sa>tland  oats. 
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OtU.  —  The  second  largest  cereal  crop  in  temperate  climates  b  oals, 
nariy  3,600  million  bushels,  of  which  the  United  States  and  Russia  pro- 
duce about  1,000  million  bushels  each,  and  Germany  more  than  half  as 
much.  Oats  thrive  in  a  cooler  and  damper  climate  than  wheat,  and  hence 
luve  a  larger  range.  Most  of  the  crop  is  fed  to  horses,  but  it  is  excellent 
for  human  food  and  its  use  is  increasing. 

Sje.  —  Rye  b  a  hardier  grain  than  wheat,  and  can  be  grown  with  profit 
on  soils  where  wheat  cannot.  It  is  used  extensively  by  the  peasants  of 
Russia  and  Germany  as  a  substitute  for  wheat  in  making  "  black  bread," 
and  in  many  countries  in  the  manufacture  of  distilled  liquors.  The  world's 
crop  is  about  1,500  million  bushels,  of  which  Russia  produces  one  half  and 
Germany  one  fourth. 

Barter- — '  Barley  has  a  wider  range  of  latitude  than  any  other  cereal. 
It  was  once  the  chief  breadstuff  of  the  civilized  world,  but  is  now  mostly 
fed  to  stock  and  converted  into  malt  for  brewing  beer.  The  world's  crop 
is  nearly  1,300  million  bushels,  one  fourth  grown  in  Russia  and  the  rest 
well  distributed  throughout  the  grain -producing  countries. 

Rice.  —  The  chief  cereal  grain  of  warm,  wet  climates  is  rice.  It  is  the 
principal  food  crop  of  southeastern  Asia  from  India  to  Japan,  and  the 
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breadstuff  of  neatly  one  third  the  human  race.  There  are  several  varieties, 
but  those  extensively  growo  aie  water  plants  and  require  flooded  fields  dur- 
ing most  of  the  season.  Hence  alluvial  and  delta  lands  with  abundant 
water  under  control  are  most  favorable.  The  grain  is  not  generally  ground 
to  flour,  but  the  processes  of  hulling  and  polishing  to  remove  chaff  and  skin 
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are  complex  and  costly.  With  the  use  of  improved  machinery,  tin 
that  used  for  wheat,  the  rice  crop  o(  southern  United  States  is  inc 
rapidly  and  now  amouiits 
million  bushels  a  year.  It  is 
sible  to  ascertain  the  total 
crop,  but  it  probably  excee 
of  any  other  grain. 

Root  Crops.  —  Root 

are  well  adapted  for  he 
ture,  and  are  general! 
dicative  of  a  lower  sts 
civilization  than  grata  a 
In  tropical  countries  thi 
sweet  potato,  manioc  (cassav 
taro  can  be  raised  with  littl 
and  furnish  a  large  amount  0 
food.  The  manioc  ot  the  J 
basin  is  the  source  of  tapio 
in  temperate  countries  for  d 
Fif.M6.-Potttofl.id.  ^j  i5  ijpijjg  g^^n  in  the 

States  as  food  (or  cattle.  The  most  valuable  root  crops  are  potab 
sugar  beets.  The  potato  originated  in  the  high  plateaus  of  tropin 
America,  but  from  its 
common  use  in  Ireland 
has  acquired  the  name 
of  Irish  poUto.  The 
world's  crop  is  about 
7,400  million  bushels,  of 
which  Gennany  and  Rus- 
sia produce  more  than 
half.  Potatoes  are  used 
in  Europe  as  a  source  of 
starch  and  alcohol. 

Sugar  Be«ts  are  grown 
chiefly  in  Europe.  Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary, 
Russia,  and  France  produce  four  fifths  of  the  world's  crop.  Seven 
tons  of  sugar,  or  nearly  half  the  world's  supply,  are  made  froin 
They  are  profitable  in  cool,  dry  climates,  and  supplement  the  I 
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e.  The  pulp 
ich  most  of  the 
I  been  extracted 
O  fatten  swine, 
ir  Caoe. — 
s  not  merely 
Y  and  a  con- 
but  a  valu- 
i  stimulating 
Its  use  has 
h  a  few  cen- 
to enormous 
ions.    The  source 
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of  the  largest  supply  is  the  sugar  cane, 
a  species  of  tropical  grass.  It 
is  grown  from  cuttings  planted 
in  deep,  rich,  moist,  but  well- 
drained  soil,  and  requires  a  hot 
season  of  seven  or  eight  months 
to  mature.  The  canes  are  cut 
and  passed  between  rollers, 
which  press  out  the  juice.  The 
liquid  is  purified  and  evapo- 
rated until  the  sugar  crjslal- 
lizes.  It  is  afterwards  refined 
to  remove  the  coloring  matter 
and  again  crystallized  into 
white  sugar.  India,  Java,  Cuba, 
United  States,  Hawaii,  and 
Porto  Rico  produce  three 
fourths  of  the  world's  supply. 
Fruits.  —  In  tropical  coun- 
tries fruits  are  the  mainstay 
of  life;  in  temperate  countries 
they  are  in  some  degree  su- 
perfluities and  luxuries.     The 
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quantity  and  variety  of  trop- 
ical fruits  spontaneously  pro- 
duced encourage  collective 
economy  only. 

The  banana  and  its  near  rela- 
tive, the  plantain,  are  the  mosl 
prolific  of  all  food  plants  and  will 
support  &ve  times  as  many  people 
per  acre  as  grain.  In  the  East 
Indies  the  mango  and  breadfruit, 
and  in  the  oases  and  irrigated 
tracts  of  the  subtropical  deserts 
the  date  palm,  are  in  themselves 
sufficient  to  feed  a  dense  popula- 
tion. In  the  Mediterranean  region 
the  olive  takes  the  place  of  but- 
ter and  meat.  The  citrus  fruits, 
including  many  varieties  of  the 
orange,  lemon,  and  lime,  have 
become  plentiful  in  the  prindfMl 
marlccts  of  the  world.  The  pipt 
has  a  wider  range  thao  the  [niiti 
above  mentioned,  and  b 


IS  and  wine.    France  produces  more  wine 


Pll  350.  —  Date  pilnu. 

both  fresh  and  in  the  form  of  r. 

than  any  other  country. 

Of  the  strictly  temperate 

climate  fruits,  apples  are 

the  most  important,  with 

pears,  peaches,  and  plums 

as    a    secondary    crop. 

Cold  storage  and  rapid 

transportation  bring  the 

fruits    of   all    climes    to 

every    civilized   man's 

door,  and  at  almost  all 

seasons.      Fruit    raising 

partakes  of  the  character  •        "«■  "S>— Vln«i»rd,  ir.w  Tc* 

of  both  plucking  and  agriculture,  but  in  the  temperate  zon 

becoming  a  highly  qiecialized  branch  of  scientific  agriculture. 
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Hie  Domestication  of  Animals.  —  The  domestication  of 
miraals  was  as  important  a  step  in  human  progress  as  the 
domestication  of  plants.  One  and  perhaps  the  chief  cause  of 
the  backward  condition  of  the  American  Indians  before  their 
contact  with  Europeans  was  the  lack  of  domestic  animals: 
iheonly  animals  which  they  domesticated  were  small  species  of 
the  camel  family  in  the  Andes,  and  the  dog.  In  well-populated 
countries  the  dangerous,  destructive,  and  least  useful  animals 
have  been  exterminated,  and  many  of  the  useful  wild  animals 
nearly  so.  Domestic  animals  have  been  bred,  spread,  multiplied, 
diversified,  and  improved  until  they  have  lost  to  a  large  extent 
their  ancestral  characters. 

Herding.  —  In  Eurasia  domestic  animals  have  been  bred 
since  prehistoric  times.     A  lasso  stage,  in  which  wild  animals 
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are  caught  alive,  is  intermediate  between  hunting  and  breeding. 
The  vast  steppe  regions  of  central  Eurasia  have  been  for  thou- 
sands of  years  the  home  of  peoples  whose  chief  occupation  is 
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herding.  Their  wealth  consists  of  flocks  and  herds  of  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  goats,  and  camels,  which  are  driven  from  place 
to  place  in  search  of  fresh  pasturage.  Hence  the  people  arc 
nomadic,  having  no  fixed  home,  and  their  houses,  usually  tents, 
and  domestic  utensils  are  all  designed  to  be  easily  movable. 
Political  organization  and  centralized  government  are  almost 
impossible,  and  the  place  of  both  is  filled  by  patriarchal  rule,  in 
which  the  head  of  the  family  exercises  control  over  a  group, 
consisting  of  a  family  of  blood  relatives,  with  their  wives,  chil- 
dren, servants,  and  dependents.  The  story  of  Abraliam,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  and  Joseph  in  the  book  of  Genesis  gives  a  vivid  picture 
of  nomadic,  patriarchal  Ufe  as  it  was  three  thousand  years  ago, 
and  as  it  still  exists  to-day. 

Cattle.  — Of  all  the  domestic  animals,  homed  cattle  are  the 
most  important  and  valuable  for  their  flesh,  milk,  and  labor. 
A  damp,  temperate  cli- 
mate, with  quick-growing 
grass,  is  most  favorable 
for  cattle.  Mountainous 
and  oceanic  lands  pro- 
duce the  best  milk,  steppe 
regions  the  best  meat. 
The  Mediterranean  cli- 
mates, with  dry  summers, 
are  distinctly  unfavora- 
ble. In  some  parts  of 
Africa  cattle  cannot  exist 
on  account  of  a  disease 
communicated  fay  the  bite 
of  the  tzetze  fly. 

Cattle  are  numerous  id  all 

the  good  agricultural  countries 

nillioDS.      Europe  has  about  113 
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of  the  world,  and  Dumber  about  430  i 

millions,  India  90  millions,  the  United  States  71  millioDS,  and  AtgentiDa 

30  millioiia.    In  the  "  Great  Plains  "  or  steppe  region  of  North  Ameiica  the 
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s  of  wild  bison,  or  buffaloes,  whidi  once  occupied  them,  have  been 
i  by  domestic  catde  under  the  care  of  "cowboys."  The  cattle 
thrive  on  the  nutritious  bunch  grass,  which  cmres  spontaneously  on  the 
ground,  and  some  live  out  all  winter  by  scraping  away  the  snow  with  their 
hoofs.  When  the  grass  is  covered  with  ice  and  sleet  the  losses  from  cold 
and  starvation  are  very  large.  The  former  free  range  on  public  lands  is 
DOW  generally  broken  up  and  fenced  into  large  ranches  under  private  own- 
nship,  and  the  cattle  are  fed  in  the  winter  with  cut  hay.  The  farmers  of 
the  middle  western  states  buy  large  numbers  of  young  cattle  from  the 
nnches  to  fatten  on  com  and  fodder.  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  St.  Louis, 
and  Chicago  are  the  principal  cattle  markets  and  slaughtering  and  packing 
centers  of  the  world. 

The  pampas  of  the  Plata  region  of  South  America  furnish  a  vast 
atent  of  pasturage  which  has  never  beeo  fully  utilized.  Herds  of  cattle 
have  been  bred  there  and  slaughtered  for  their  hides  only,  but  with  cold 
storage  and  improved  means  of  transportation  the  flesh  b  also  marketed. 
South  -Mrica,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  arc  abo  favorable  regions  for 
cattle  raising.  Eastern  United  States  and  Canada,  Ireland,  the  Nether- 
lands, Denmark,  Sweden,  Finland,  France,  and  Switzerland  are  the  leading 
daily  countries. 

The  zebu  or  humped  cattle  of  India  are  adapted  to  savannas,  and  the 
water  buffalo,  or  carabao  (Fig.  254),  is  the  principal  beast  of  burden  and 
draft  in  China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines,  being  as  well  adapted  for  ser- 
vice in  tropical  swamps  as  the  camel  for  the  desert.  On  the  plateaus  and 
mountains  of  Asia,  above  6,000  feet,  the  yak  is  the  most  hardy  beast  of 
burden,  and  is  used  also  for  milk  and  flesh. 

Sheep. — The  sheep 
is  a  steppe  animal  and 
does  best  in  dry  sub- 
tropical and  temper- 
ate lands  (Fig.  202). 
Sheep  will  live  upon 
short,  scanty  pas- 
turage where  cattle 
would  starve,  and  if 
permitted  will  do  se- 
rious injury  to  graz- 
ing grounds.    Large, 
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coarse-wooled  sheep  are  bred  for  mutton,  and  smaller,  fine- 
wooled  animals  for  wool.  In  a  wet  climate  the  wool  is  poor 
and  in  a  hot  climate  it  if 
scanty.  Australia,  the  Plati 
countries,  Russia,  and  th« 
United  States  lead  in  th( 
'  production  of  wool,  mutton 
and  hides.  Frozen  muttoi 
is  shipped  from  Australii 
and  New  Zealand  to  Europe 
The  total  number  of  sheq 
in  the  world  is  estimated  a 
more  than  575  millions. 

Goats  are  hardy  animals,  ani 

will  pick  up  a  good  living  fron 

coarse,  rough  herbage  which  catd 

and    sheep    would    not    cat.     L 

Fig.  jjj.— Go.t,  swiBBfUnd.  mountainous  countries  and  region 

of  scant  summer  rain,  they  are  bred  for  their  flesh  and  their  milk,  which  i 

very  rich.     Goat  and  kid  skins  are  used  extensively  in  the  manufacture  0 

gloves. 

Horses.  —  The  horse  attains  his  highest  perfection  on  thi 
steppes,  where  he  is  admirably  adapted  for  riding,  and  is  used  ii 
the  chase,  in  herding,  and  in  war.  Eastern  Europe  and  nortl 
Africa  have  been  repeatedly  invaded  and  overrun  by  borsemet 
from  the  Asiatic  steppes.  The  horse's  leg  is  a  combination  o 
levers  which  makes  it  mechanically  the  most  efficient  of  anima 
motor  machines.  In  Asia  mares  are  bred  for  their  milk,  wbicl 
forms  the  staple  food  of  many  nomad  peoples.  The  flesh  i; 
sometimes  eaten.  The  horse  is  most  used  among  the  mosi 
advanced  peoples,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  characteristii 
animal  of  civilization. 

Many  varieties  have  been  developed  for  speed,  beauty,  and  strengtl 
and  used  for  riding,  driving,  and  draft.  Horse  racing  is  a  favorite  spar 
among  British,  French,  and  American  people.  No  other  animal  is  so  inti 
mately  related  to  human  activities,  and  in  spite  of  the  multiplication  o 
other  means  of  locomotion,  the  horse  is  not  likely  to  lose  bis  place  as  tb 
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most  useful  servant  of  mankind.     The  number  of  horses  in  the  worl< 
about  95  millions. 

The  ass,  or  donkey,  or  burro,  is  less  intelligent  than  the  horee,  but  n 
iaidy  and  sure-footed.  He  thrives 
a  his  size,  and  is  very  useful  as  a 
beast  of  burden  in  rough  countries. 
The  mule,  a  cross  between  the  ass 
and  [he  mare,  inherits  the  good 
qualilies  of  both  parents,  and  will 
perform  hard  service  in  rough  and 
hot  countries  where  the  horse 
would  fail.  In  1898  it  was  found 
netessary  to  supply  the  British 
anny  in  South  Africa  with  mules 
shipped  from  the  United  States 
it  a  cost  of  $1,000  a  head. 

Svine.  —  Pork  has  come 
to  be  second  only  to  beef  in 
the  meat  supply  of  the  world.  '''*'  ""'     """"* 

The  hog  is  omnivorous  in  his  diet  and  never-failing  in  appetite. 
He  is  the  only  animal  that,  beginning  at  birth,  can  gain,  on  the 
-verage,  a  poimd  a  day  in  weight  for  250  days.  He  is  the  poor 
man's  animal,  because  he  can  subsist  largely  upon  the  waste 
products  of  the  forest  and  farm.  In  China  swine  are  the  only 
large  domestic  animals,  and  pork  is  the  only  flesh  food  used 
by  the  common  people,  except  birds  and  fish.  More  swine  are 
raised  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other  country,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  com  crop  is  converted  into  pork.  There  are 
not  less  than  rSo  million  swine  in  the  world. 

Camels.  —  The  camel  (Fig.  293)  is  the  domestic  animal  of  the 
warm  deserts,  to  which  he  is  wonderfully  well  adapted.  His  feet 
are  expanded  into  large  pads,  which  prevent  his  sinking  into  the 
sand.  His  stomach  is  triple  and  can  hold  several  gallons  of 
water.  His  nostrils  are  slits  which  can  be  voluntarily  closed 
when  the  air  is  full  of  wind-driven  sand.  His  himip  is  a  mass 
of  fat,  which  is  absorbed  when  food  is  insuificient.  He  can 
carry  a  load  of  400  to  i  ,000  poimds,  drink  brackish  water,  and 
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go  a  month  without  drinking.  In  the  deserts  of  Asia  and  north 
Africa  he  is  the  indispensable  beast  of  burden.  In  disposition 
he  is  stupid  and  vicious. 

Four  sinaE  species  of  the  camel  family  are  natives  of  the  Andes  moun- 
tains. Thecoma  (Fig.  222)  is  used  in  Peru  and  Bolivia  as  a  beast  of  burden, 
but  will  carry  a  load  of  only  80  pounds.  The  vicuHa  and  guanaco  are  raised 
for  flesh  and  wool,  and  the  alpaca  furnishes  a  hair  of  considerable  value  for 
dress  goods. 

Reindeer.  —  The  reindeer  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
tundra  as  the  camel  to  the  warm  deserts.  Its  foot  is  adapted 
to  snow  as  the  camel's  to  sand.  It  is  bred  in  northern  Eurasia 
for  milk,  flesh,  and  draft.  A  Lapland  family  may  keep  a  herd 
of  500  reindeer.  They  have  recently  been  introduced  into  Alaska 
and  are  found  very  serviceable. 

Dogs.  —  The  dog  was  originally  a  wolf  which  hung  aroimd 
human  habitaUons  to  steal  food.  He  was  at  first  tolerated  and 
finally  adopted  as  a  domestic  parasite.  He  is  the  only  animal 
except  the  cat  which  man  has  come  to  regard  as  a  member  of 
the  family.  He  has  been  found  useful  as  a  scavenger,  for  food, 
herding,  himting,  and  draft;  but  the  large  majority  of  dogs  are 
of  no  use  except  as  pets  and  companions.  In  ice  deserts,  tun- 
dras, and  cold  temperate  for- 
ests in  winter,  dogs  are  in- 
dispensable draft  animals, 
all  travel  and  transportation 
being  by  dog  sledge.  The 
Arctic  or  Eskimo  dog  is  but 
little  better  than  a  wolf  in 
disposition,  but  he  is  strong 
and  hardy,  can  live  on  frozen 
fish,  and  can  sleep  out  of 
doors  in  any  weather. 

Elephants.  —  The  elephant 
is  kept  in  domestication  in 
India  and  Siam  and  used  for  riding,  hunting,  and  display.  His 
strength  and  intelligence  render  him  valuable  in  more  moiial 
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employments,  such  as  haul- 
ing and  piling  timber.  The 
wild  African  elephant  has 
been  hunted  for  pleasure  and 
for  his  tusks,  which  furnish 
ivory,  until  the  species  is 
threatened  with  extinction. 

Poultry.  —  The  domestic 
birds  include  the  common 
fowl,  goose,  duck,  pigeon, 
turkey,  guinea  fowl,  peafowl, 
and  ostrich.  The  common 
barnyard  fowl,  descended  from  the  wild  jungle  cock  of  India,  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  animals.  Many  varieties  have  been 
developed  by  breeding  and  have  spread  to  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  habitable  world.  The  flesh  and  eggs  are  so  palatable  and 
nutritious  as  to  be  generally  esteemed  as  semi-luxuries.  The 
total  value  of  poultry  and  eggs  produced  in  the  United  States 
annually  is  about  $400,000,000. 

Geese  and  ducks  arc  waterfowl  bred  for  flesh,  eggs,  and  feathers.  Do- 
mestic pigeons  are  largely  "  fancy  "  birds,  bred  to  many  fantastic  forms 
and  used  to  a  limited  eittent  as  food.  The  turkey,  the  only  domestic  bird 
native  to  America,  is  scarcely  known  elsewhere.  The  guinea  fowl  from 
.\frica  and  the  peafowl  from  Asia  are  more  ornamental  than  useful.  The 
African  ostrich  (Fig.  331)  is  valuable  for  his  plumes. 

Insects.  —  The  only  domesticated  insects  are  the  silkwonn 
and  the  bee. 

The  breeding  and  care  of  the  honey  bee  has  become  a  highly 
specialized  art  in  nearly  all  civilized  coimtries.  The  honey  is 
made  fay  the  bees  from  the  nectar  of  flowers  and  stored  in  combs 
or  cells  of  wax  for  their  own  use  and  for  feeding  the  yoimg. 
With  proper  management  a  swarm  of  bees  will  produce  a  large 
surplus  beyond  their  own  needs. 

The  silkworm  is  the  caterpillar  of  a  moth  which  spins  a  cocoon 
yielding  the  fiber  of  raw  silk.  The  caterpillars  are  hatched  and  fed 
upon  the  leaves  of  mulberry  trees  which  are  grown  for  the  purpose. 
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China,  Japan,  Italy,  and 
France  furnish  nearly  all  the 
raw  silk  that  is  produced. 

Physiological  Luxuries  and 
Medicines.  —  There  is  a  large 
class  of  substances,  mostly 
of  vegetable  origin,  which 
have  little  or  no  value  as 
food,  but  which  men  use  in- 
ternally for  various  purposes. 
They  include  spices,  condi- 
ments, and  flavors  which  give 
food  an  agreeable  taste  or 
stimulate  digestion,  stimu- 
lants and  narcotics  which 
produce  agreeable  sensations, 
and  medicines  which  relieve 
pain  or  assist  in  the  cure  of 

Condiments  and  Spices.  —  In  the  Middle  Ages,  spices  were 
among  the  most  valuable  goods  which  could  be  marketed  in 
Europe,  because  they  rendered  dried  and  salted  meats  and 
poorly  cooked  food  more  palatable,  Arabia  was  called  "  the 
land  of  spices"  because  the  supply  came  through  that  country 
from  the  Far  East.  The  blockade  of  the  caravan  routes  by  the 
Turks  stimulated  efforts  to  open  a  sea  route  to  the  "  spice 
islands"  and  led  directly  to  the  voyages  of  Da  Gama  around 
Africa  and  of  Columbus  to  America. 

Mustard  is  now  the  most  important  condiment  and  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed. It  is  made  from  the  seed  of  several  plants  grown  in  Europe,  the 
United  States,  Asia,  and  the  East  Indies.  Vinegar,  made  from  cider,  wine, 
and  other  alcoholic  hquors,  b  in  common  use  in  all  civilized  countries. 

Spices  are  tropical  products  grown  in  India,  Ceylon,  China,  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  Zanzibar,  Mexico,  and  South  America.  Pepper  is  made 
from  dried  berries,  doves  from  fiower  buds,  nutmegs  &om  fruit  ataaea. 
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cinnamon  from  bark,  and  ginger  from  roots,     Cayenne  or  red  pepper  and 
vanilla  are  the  fruits  of  plants  grown  chiefly  in  Mexico. 

Stimulants  and  lHaxcoMcs.  ^  Alcoholic  liquors  are  used  by 
people  of  nearly  all  races,  countries,  and  classes.  Their  use  is 
prohibited  among  the  believers  of  the  Mohammedan  religion. 
They  are  made  by  the  fermentation  of  sugar  derived  from  fruits, 
grains,  roots,  or  any  material  containing  starch.  The  yeast 
plant,  a  microscopic  organism,  is  the  only  agent  known  by 
which  sugar  can  be  converted  into  alcohol  cheaply  and  on  a 
Urge  scale.  The  yeast  is  added  to  a  solution  containing  sugar 
or  allowed  to  grow  from  spores  everj-'wherc  present  in  the  air. 
Wints  of  many  varieties  are  made  from  the  fermentation  of  grape  juice, 
and  are  the  common  beverage  in  the  warm  temperate  regions  of  Europe. 
Sfcr  is  made  from  barley  or  corn  and  is  a  favorite  drink  in  northern 
Europe.  Distilled  liquors  contain  a  much  higher  percentage  of  alcohol 
than  wine  or  beer.  Wliisky  is  distilled  from  corn,  rye,  and  potatoes, 
imidy  from  wine,  and  rum  from  sugar  cane.  In  Japan  saki  is  made  from 
rice,  in  Mexico  pulque  from 
ihe  centurj-  plant,  and  in 
India  Uiddy  from  the  coco- 
nui  pjilm.  From  any  of  these 
sources  pure  alcohol  may  be 
obtained  by  careful  distilla- 
tion, and  is  manufactured  in 
large  quantities,  not  for  drink- 
ing, but  as  a  chemical  product 
Used  in  many  important  arts 
and  for  fuel,  .\lcohol  has  no 
direct  food  value,  but  is  a 
stimulant  and  intoxicant,  more 
or  less  injurious  to  body  and 
mind. 

Cofee,   tea,   maU,  and 
cocoa  are  mild  stimtUants, 
not  intoxicating,  and  gen- 
erally harmless.    Coffee  is  the  seed  of  a  small  tree  grown  by  the 
plantation  system  chiefly  in  Brazil,  and  in  smaller  quantities  in 
Venezuela,  Central  America,  Java,  Mexico,  and  the  West  Indies. 
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The  total  crop  is  about  2400  million  pounds,  of  which  Brazil  fur- 
nishes three  fourths.  It  is  used  more  largely  in  the  United  States 
than  in  any  other  country. 

Tea  is  the  dried  young  leaves 
of  a  shrub  which  yields  best  on 
tropical  highlands  with  warm, 
rainy  summers.  China  and 
Japan  have  had  until  recently 
a  monopoly  of  tea  growing, 
but  now  the  plantations  of 
India  and  Ceylon  furnish  three 
fifths  of  the  680  million  pounds 
exported.  Russia  and  Great 
Britain  are  the  largest  con- 
sumers of  tea.  Yerba  male,  or 
Paraguay  tea,  consists  of  the 
dried  leaves  of  a  tree  grovving 
wild  in  southern  South  America  and  possesses  the  same  stimula- 
ting qualities  as  tea.    Its  use  is  local,  very  little  being  exported. 

Cocoa  and  chocolate  are  pre- 
pared from  cacao  beans,  the 
seeds  of  a  tree  which  grows 
in  the  lowlands  of  tropical 
America,  the  East  Indies,  and 
west  Africa.  They  contain  a 
mild  stimulant  and  a  large 
percentage  of  oil,  starch,  and 
albuminoids  which  render  them 
highly  nutritious. 

Tobacco  and  opium  are  nar- 
cotic stimulants  possessing 
decided  physiological  and  me- 
dicinal properties.  Tobacco, 
originally  a  native  of  America, 
has  in  the  last  ^00  years  ex- 
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tended  over  the  entire  world,  and  has  come  into  general  use 
among  all  kinds  of  people.  Naturally  a  semi-tropical  plant,  it 
is  now  grown  as  far  north  as  Connecticut,  Wisconsin,  and  Ger- 
many. Its  quality,  flavor, 
and  value  are  greatly  modi- 
aed  by  soil,  climate,  cultiva- 
tion, and  curing.  It  requires 
a  growing  season  at  least  as 
long  as  corn,  but  is  much 
more  exhausting  to  the  soil. 

The  whole  plant  is  cut  and  hung 
up  lo  dry,  the  leaves  are  stripped 
off  and  slightly  "  sweated  "  or  fer- 
mented,   the   stems  are  removed 
ind  ihe  blades  rolled  into  cigars 
or  put   up  in  various   forms  for 
smoking  and  chewing.    The  "  seed 
Ifaf"  used  for  cigar  wrappers  is 
puna  in  Sumatra,  the  Philippines, 
wd  the  Connecticut  valley,  where  the  gross  value  of  the  crop  is  sometimes 
tio.ooo  an  acre.     The  relation  of  tobacco  to  the  human  race  is  unique. 
Purely  a  luxury,  and  with  no  beneficial  effect  upon  the  system,  it  is  a  mild 
oniroiic  which,  though  usually  injurious,  is  not  ruinous,  and  has  an  attrac- 
tioa  for  people  of  all  classes,  from  the  most  degraded  to  the  most  refined, 
ponosed  by  no  other  substance  except,  perhaps,  alcohol.     The  United 
Suta  and  India  produce  more  than  half  the  crop  of  2,300  million  pounds. 
Opium  is  the  dried  juice  of  the  white  poppy  grown  in  India, 
China,  Persia,  and  Turkey.     It  is  smoked  in  small  pipes  as  a 
niTOOtic  by  the  Chinese  and  other  Oriental  peoples.     Its  effects 
ue  much  more  serious  than  those  of  tobacco,  and  opium  smok- 
ing in  China  has  become  a  national  danger.     Morphine,  lauda- 
num, and  other  derivatives  of  opium  are  extensively  used  in 
medicine  to  relieve  pain,  but  should  never  be  taken  except 
onder  the  direction  of  a  physician,  since  there  is  grave  danger  of 
acquiring  the  opium  habit,  which  is  very  difficult  to  cure. 

Me<Ucines.  —  Medicines  are  largely  extracted  from   crude 
drugs,  or  the  dried  bark,  leaves,  and  seeds  of  plants.    The  van- 
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eties  in  common  use  are  very  numerous,  and  most  of  them  are 
of  great  value  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  disease.  Of  substances 
which  are  purely  medicinal,  wholly  beneficial,  and  almost  in- 
valuable to  man,  quinine  may  be  taken  as  a  t>'pe.  It  is  obtained 
from  the  bark  of  the  cinchona  tree,  a  native  of  the  tropical 
South  American  forest.  The  natural  supply  has  long  been 
insufficient,  and  the  cinchona  plantations  of  Java  now  furnish 
86  per  cent  of  the  17  million  pounds  of  bark  required  to  supply 
the  world.  Quinine  is  the  only  safe  and  efficient  antidote  to 
malaria,  and  without  it  the  occupation  of  the  tropics  by  while 
men  would  have  been  impossible. 


'  *  >-t 


CHAPTER   XX 

CLOXmNG   AND    CONSTRUCTIVE    MATERIALS 

Clothing.  —  After  food, » the  object  for  which  the  greatest 
amount  of  human  energy  is  expended  is  clothing.     Clothes  Jirc 
not  naturally  as  important  as  they  seem.    They  are  not  required 
and  are  not  worn  for  protection  by  half  the  people  in  the  world. 
The  natives  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  in  55°  S.  Lat.  go  naked  and  do 
not  appear  to  suffer.     In  tropical  regions  the  common  people 
wear  ver>'  little  clothing,  and  that  chiefly  for  ornament.     Civil- 
ized people   are  prevented  from  going  naked  by  a  sense  of 
modesty,  and  a  sense  of  what  is  becoming  or  in  fashion  deter- 
mines the  material,  cut,  style,  color,  and  other  details.     The 
simplest  of  all  dress  is  the  coat  of  clay  and  mineral  paint  used 
by  the  Australian  black  fellow,  or  the  mixture  of  grease  and 
soot  with  which  a  Central  African  belle  anoints  herself.     They 
are  regarded  as  ornamental,  and  they  furnish  some  protection 
against  insects.     Some  articles  of  clothing  have  come  into  use 
for  convenience  in  carrying  small  articles,  as  the  belt  around  the 
waist,  and  bands  around  the  arms.     Simple  clothing  is  often 
made  of  leaves,  bark,  grass,  or  straw,  more  or  less  skillfully 
braided  or  woven  together.     In  regions  of  cold  winters,  men 
rob  animals  of  their  fur,  feathers,  and  skins. 

All  these  things  arc  obtainable  by  collective  economy,  but  herding  and 
agriculture  are  necessary  to  supply  light,  pliable,  comfortable,  and  durable 
garments,  which  are  generally  woven  from  some  kind  of  fiber,  and  are 
therefore  called  textiles.  The  principal  vegetable  fibers  are  cotton  and 
linen,  and  the  princip>al  animal  fibers  are  wool  and  silk. 

Cotton.  —  The  hairs  which  cover  the  seeds  and  fill  the  bolls 

of  the  cotton  plant  furnish  the  best  fiber  known  for  cloth  and 

small  cordage.    It  is  strong,  soft,  fine,  flexible,  and  easily  dyed 
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and  washed,  —  an  almost  ideal  combination  of  qualities.  Cotton 
produces  the  best  fiber  in  a  tropical  climate  near  salt  water. 
It  is  grown  from  seed,  cultivated  like  corn,  and  picked  usually 


by  hand.  The  seeds  are  separated  from  the  fiber  by  a  machine 
called  a  gin,  and  contain  an  oil  valuable  for  food  and  for  soap 
making. 

On  account  of  the  large  amount  of  hand  labor  required,  cotton  has  gen- 
erally been  grown  by  the  plantation  system.  The  invention  of  the  gin,  the 
spinning  jenny,  and  the  power  loom,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  made  it  possible  to  utilize  large  quantities  of  the  fiber,  which  stimu- 
lated production  and  increased  the  supply  until  cotton  became  the  cheapest 
and  most  plentiful  of  all  textiles.  The  invention  of  a  successful  machine 
for  picking  cotton  will  put  cotton  cloth  practically  within  reach  of  every 
human  being.  The  world's  cotton  crop  is  about  to,' 
which  the  United  States  produces  two  thirds,  India  o 
one  twelfth. 

Linen.  —  Linen  is  made  from  the  fiber  t 
flax  plant.  The  process  of  separating  it  from  the  wood  and 
preparing  it  for  spinning  is  long  and  difficult.  Hence  linen  is 
far  more  expensive  than  cotton,  and  is  used  for  laces,  napkins, 


o  million  pounds,  ol 
e  seventh,  and  Egypt 


the  stem  of  the 
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and  articles  of  luxury.  Flaxseed  furnishes  linseed  oil,  which  is 
indispensable  in  mixing  good  paint.  Russia  produces  about 
four  dfths  of  the  world's  supply  of  flax. 

Wool.  —  The  anintal  fibers  most  useful  for  cloth  are  obtained 
from  sheep,  goats,  and  camels,  including  the  alpaca  and  vicuna. 
Sheep's  wool  is  used  in  all  cold  countries  for  heavy  clothing, 
especially  that  worn  by  men.  Australia,  Argentina,  and  Russia 
produce  about  half  the  wool  supply. 

Silk.  —  The  silkworm  spins  a  cocoon  of  fine,  lustrous,  elastic 
threads  which  form  the  raw  silk  of  commerce,  A  large  amount 
of  hand  labor  is  required  in  feeding  and  caring  for  the  worms, 
nowinding  the  threads,  and  pre- 
paring them  for  the  loom,  hence 
the  industry  is  confined  to  coun- 
tries where  wages  are  low. 

Artifidai  silk,  but  little  inferior  to 
the  natural  fiber  and  much  cheaper,  is 
now  being  manufactured.  For  service- 
able clothing  silk  is  inferior  to  cotton 
and  wool,  but  is  superior  in  beauty. 
It  is  used  entensively  for  laces,  rib- 
bons, and  velvets. 


Rubber.  —  The  milky  sap  of 
various  species  of  tropical  plants 
forms  a  gummy  mass  when  dried, 
and  is  used  to  render  textiles 
waterproof.  Most  of  the  sup- 
pl>'  is  obtained  from  native  wild 
plants  of  Brazil  and  central  Af- 
rica, but  rubber  plantations  are 
increasing  in  number  and  im- 
portance. Hi.  i6j.  — Rnbbw  tiea. 

Furs  and  Leather.  —  The  skins       '^'  ™'"  °"  ""  ""*  "' ""  "  "" 

.  batk,  from  wbicb  10  collect  .he  «p. 

of  animals  have  always  lormed 

an  important  part  of  human  clothing,  either  cured  with  the  fur 

on  or  converted  into  leather.     Deerskin  was  the  chief  reliance 
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of  the  North  American  Indian,  as  sealskin  is  of  the  Eskimo,  and 
sheepskin  of  the  shepherd  peoples  of  Eurasia. 

Among  highly  civilized  peoples  furs  have  become  articles  of  luxury, 
and  some,  such  as  seal,  otter,  ermine,  marten,  sable,  beaver,  and  silver  fox, 
command  fabulous  prices,  Canada  and  Russia  are  the  principal  fur-pro- 
ducing countries.  Leather,  made  by  soaking  hides  in  a  solution  of  tan- 
bark  or  other  chemical  agent  which  renders  them  tough  and  impervious 

j^^— to  water,  has  become  an  indispen- 

nRnV  sable  article  for  shoes  and  gloves. 

f      F^^g^^H^^^^  Thus  men  protect  their  extremities 

Lif./^^^^BSS^^^^  which  are  most  exposed  to  rough 

usage.  Leather  is  made  from  the 
skins  of  cattle,  horses,  swine,  sheep, 
goats,  dogs,  and  many  other  an- 

Shelter.  —  Few,  if  any,  hu- 
man beings  Uve  so  simjdy  as 
never  to  need  shelter  of  any 
kind.  Some  kind  of  a  lairis 
necessary  as  a  place  for  resl  and  sleep.  A  tree,  forest,  over- 
hanging rock,  or  ca^e  may  furnish  shelter  from  heat,  cold,  wild 
animals,  or  enemies,  and  men 
soon  learn  to  improve  these 
natural  advantages.  Sticks, 
grass,  leaves,  and  buughs  are 
among  the  most  easily  availa- 
ble materials,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  human  race  still  live 
in  more  or  less  elaborate  huts 
made  from  them.  With  the 
progress  of  the  mechanic  arts 
men  have  become  able  to  use 
trees  for  timber  and  to  con- 
struct from  them  commodious  | 
and  luxurious  homes.     Hence  Fit-is?.— Locbouie. 

have  arisen  all  the  refinements  of  lumbering,  carpentry,  and 
cabinet  work. 


Among  the  early  inhabitants  of  Europe  wen 
tiie  natural  limestone  caverns,  furnished  them 
tad  even  decorated  their  n-ulls  with 
paintings.  In  some  parts  of  France 
inhabited  houses  and  even  churches 
are  still  made  by  enlarging  and  im- 
proving natural  caverns.  In  China 
thousands  of  people  live  in  houses 
dug  out  of  the  soft  but  firm  deposits 
of  loess  (p.  144),  and  the  pioneer 
in  the  American  prairies  and  sleppes 
often  lives  at  first  in  a  "  dugoui  " 


ihe  cave  men,  who  inhabited 
'ith  the  skins  of  wild  beasts, 


Rock  house.  Fiini^e. 

or  ill  a  sod  house.  The  Eskimo 
finds  chunks  of  frozen  snow  cut  to 
proper  shajw  the  best  material  for 
building  a  hut  adapted  to  his  needs 

in  ao  Arctic  ch'mate.     In  countries  of  small  rainfall  and  with  alluvial  or 

adobe  soils,  sun-dried  bricks  arc 

easily  made  and  built  into  huts  or 

houses  which  are  comfortable  and 

petmancDt. 

In  most  parts  of  the  world 
day  is  plcntiftil,  from  which 
bricks  can  be  made  and  hard- 
ened by  burning  into  excel- 
lentbuildingmaterials.  Many 
kinds  of  rock,  such  as  sand- 
stone, limestone,  granite,  and 
slate,  are  quarried  and  used  to  construct  the  most  substantial 
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and  imposing  buildings.  For  many  thousand  years  various  ores, 
fsiJccially  those  of  iron,  have  been  mined  and  smelted  and  the 
cxtractfd  mtlals  used  in  all  sorts  of  construction.  Hence  the 
industries  of  quarrj'ing,  mining,  and  metallurgj-  ha\e  grown  to 
tnormous  proportions.  These 
industries  belong  to  scientific 
collccti\e  economy,  since  they 
collect  and  utilize  natural 
materials,  but  do  not  produce 
them  as  in  agriculture  or 
stock  raising. 

Timber.  —  Of  all  materials 
for  construction  wood  is  the 
most  generally  useful,  and  for 
most  purposes  that  furnished 
b)-  the  coniferous  forests  (pp. 
234-236)  is  the  best. 

Pine,  spruce,  fir,  hemlock.  larch, 
a-dar,  and  redwood  lumber  is  light, 
strong,  durabiL'.  and  easily  worked, 
and  can  be  had  in  pieces  of  large 
dimensions.    None  is  better  than 
the  white  pine  of  North  America, 
which   is  ten  limes  as  strong  as 
steel  of  equal  weight.     The  yellow 
or  hnrd  pine  of  the  southern  states 
is  full  of  rcain,  from  which  tutpen- 
tinc,  rosin,  and  tar  are  extracted. 
The  limber  is  hard,  strong,  dura- 
ble, and  fit  for  hca^■y  construction, 
while  its  beautiful  color  and  grain 
make  it  desirable  for  inside  wxirk 
in  houses.    The  Douglas  fir  of  [he 
a  is  especially  valuable  in  ship-building  on 
of  timbers  which  can  be  cut  from  it.     Cali- 
:  of  the  Sequoias,  or  "  big  trees,"  is  famous 
and  the  yield  of  merchantable  lumber 


Pacific  coast  of  North  .-\meri 
account  of  the  length  and  si/j 
fomia  redwood,  a  near  rclativ 
for  the  size  of  the  individual 


pcra 


Redwoods  grow  from  200  to  300  feet  high,  with  a  diameter  tA 
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10  lo  3o  feet,  and  so  close  together  ihat  it  is  difficult  to  drive  a  wagon 
between  them.  The  redwood  forests  are  confined  to  the  Coast  Ranges 
of  California  and  Oregon,  and  at  the  present  rate  of  cutting  are  likely  to 
disappear  at  an  early  date.  While  spruce  is  being  cut  at  a  rapid  rate 
for  the  manufacture  of  paper  pulp.  White  cedars  are  used  largely  for 
posts,  telegraph  poles,  and  shingles;  and  red  cedar,  or  juniper,  is  familiar 
in  lead  pencils.  These  cedars  are  well  distributed  throughout  the  forest 
regions  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  hemlock  of  the  north  and 
the  cypress  of  the  south  are  inferior  to  ihe  pine  as  timber  trees,  but  are 
used  as  a  substitute  for  it.  The  Norway  spruce,  the  European  pine,  fir, 
and  larch,  and  the  Indian  cypress  and  deodar  are  among  the  chief  limber 
trees  of  their  respective  countries.  The  area  of  coniferous  forests  in  north- 
cm  North  America  and  Eurasia  is  very  large  (Fig.  igz).  No  part  of  it  is 
more  valuable  than  that  on  the  Pacific  coast  from  California  to  Alaska. 

The  broad-leaved  and  generally  deciduous  timber  trees  are 
more  widely  distributed  and  of  greater  variety  than  the  con- 
iferous trees. 

The  tulip  tree,  poplar,  and  linden,  or  basswood,  common  in  eastern 
United  States,  furnish  soft,  light  wood  easily  worked.     The  linden  is  com- 


1  Europe.  Of  close-grained  hardwoods  the  maple,  beech,  birch,  and 
sycamore,  or  plane  tree,  exist  in  many  species  throughout  temperate  North 
America  and  Europe.  Among  the  coarse-grained  hardwoods  the  oaks  hold 
the  first  place  in  number  of  species,  wide  distribution,  and  value  of  timber. 
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Thsy  are  the  most  abundant  timber  trees  of  eastern  North  America  and 

Eur^tpe,  and  extend  across  south  central  .\sia  to  Japan.     Cork  b  the  bark 

of  a  species  of  oak  growing  in  the  Mediterranean  region.  The  ash,  chest- 
nut, elm.  hickory,  locust,  and 
many  other  less  important 
trees  furnish  wood  of  much 
value  for  s'arious  purposes. 
.\mong  the  woods  famous  for 
their  beauty  of  color  and 
grain,  and  commanding  high 
prices  for  furniture,  <abiDet 
work,  and  interior  finish,  the 
black  walnut,  butternut, 
chern-,  and  gum  are  native 
to  eastern  United  States. 
Still  more  hi^y  prized  is 
mahogany,  imported  from 
tropical  America  and  west 
.\trica  to  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  RoKWOodaod 
i,!i«tfcc«-«i-..    .v.sCSp       ebony  arc  trt^ical  woods  used 

entirely  for  f3nc>-  or  ornamental  purposes.     One  of  the  most  valuable  of 

all  woods  for  beaiy  construction  is  the  teak  of  India,  lodo-Cbina,  and  the 

East  Indies.     The  gura 

or   eucalvptus    trees   of 

.Australia  are  not  much 

inferior  to  teak. 
Lumbering. — 

Lumbering  U  a  fonn 

of  specialized  collec- 

li\"e  economy,  which 

consists    in    cutting 

trees  into  logs  and 

transporting  them  by 

sled,  wagon,  rail,  or 

water  to  mills  to  be        k,.  w--ft=»«itar«i.w«fciMtefc   (r.s.G^) 

sawed,  planed,  and  otherwise  elaborated  for  particular  uses. 
The  people  of  Eun^>e  and  the  United  States  have  destnytd  their  native 

fexests  to  such  an  extent  that  timber  has  become  scarce  and  hi^^i-priced. 
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The  future  supply  must  be  largely  imported  from  the  northern  forests,  or 
much  of  the  land  originally  timbered  must  be  reforested.  The  conserva- 
tioo  of  forests,  which  includes  the  cutting  of  timber  without  unocccssaty 
waste,  the  preveution  of  forest  fires,  and  the  replanting  of  tracts  of  little 
value  for  other  purposes,  is  one  of  the  most  important  problems  of  present- 
day  economics.  The  science  of  forestry  has  been  highly  developed  in  Ger- 
many ajid  is  being  taken  up  in  the  United  States. 


-Paper  is  made  from  various  vegetable  fibers  by 
grindlDg  and  digesting  to  a  pulp,  which  is  then  rolled  into  sheets. 
Fine  book  and  writing  papers  are  made  from  linen,  coarse 
wr^iIHiig  paper  from  straw,  and  newspaper  from  wood  pulp. 
The  qmice  forests  of  North  America  are  being  rapidly  used  up 
in  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp. 

Clay.  —  Of  all  minerals  used  in  construction,  clay  is  the  most 
widely  diffused  and  readily  available.  It  is  a  product  of  the 
decay  of  feldspar.    By  mixing,  molding,  and  heating,  common 


clay  is  tnadi.'  into  iiuii':li-.;: 
paving,  and  fire  brick,  tiling, 
scwfrpipc.andpottcrj-.  Pure 
day,  or  kaolin,  is  mixed  with 
other  matiTials  to  make  fine 
poriflain  and  chinaware. 

Cement.  —  Mortar  made 
of  quicklime  and  sand  is  gen- 
erally used  to  bind  brick  ami 
slone  work  together.  In  re- 
cent years,  owing  partly  lo 
the  increasing  cost  of  woml. 
hydraulic  or  Portland  cement. 
made  by  heating  and  grind- 
ing a  mbcture  of  clay  and 
lime,  has  come  into  gen- 
eral use.  The  mixture  of  cement.  .=.and,  and  gravel  or  broken 
stone  called  coturtlc  is  really  an  artificial  conglomerate,  and 
is  displacing  brick  and 
other  materials  in  pav- 
ing and  house  building. 
WTien  reinforced  by  an 
imbedded  framework  of 
steel,  concrete  is  superior 
to  steel  or  ,stone  alone 
for  bridge  construction. 
Building  Stone.  — 
Slone  is  usi-d  the  world 
over  for  foundations, 
bridge  piers,  docks,  break- 
waters, pavements,  pub- 
lic buildings,  and  costly 
private  structures.  Its 
value  depends  \i\vm  many  ''«■  «»■  -O^tirW  (ruite.  itt*  H>.p.ur*. 
factors,  such  as  ease  of  quarrying  and  working,  strength  under 
a  crushing  load,  hardness,  color,  and  resistance  to  weather. 
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Probably  limestone  b  most  extensively  used,  but  sandstone,  granite, 
and  volcanic  rocks  of  various  kinds  are  valuable.  Metamorphic  limestone, 
or  marble,  on  account  of  its  beautiful  colors  and  the  high  polish  of  which 
it  is  capable,  is  a  favorite  ornamental  stone  for  biuldings,  monuments, 
statuary,  and  furniture. 

Quarlz,  the  most  abundant  of  all  solid  minerals,  occurs  in 
massive  quartzite  and  sandstone,  in  common  sand,  and  in  trans- 
parent crystals.     It  has  many  colors. 

Agate,  amethyst,  onyx,  chalcedony,  carnelian,  chrysoprase,  heliotrope, 
jasper,  opal,  and  many  other  varieties  of  quartz  are  semi-precious  slones 
prized  for  their  color  and  luster.  Millstones,  grindstones,  and  whetstones 
an."  fine-grained  sandstones.  Flint  is  a  hard  variety  of  quartz  which  was 
used  all  over  the  world  before  the  discovery  of  iron  for  weapons  anrl  cutting 
implements.  Glass  is  made  by  heating  a  mixture  of  pure  quarlz  sand  and 
soda  ash  to  a  very  high  temperature.  Most  glass  articles  arc  shaped  by 
blowing  air  into  melted  glass  through  a  metal  tube,  \'arious  ingredients 
are  added  to  give  color,  luster,  and  other  special  qualities. 

Ores  and  Metals.  —  An  ore  is  a  mineral  from  which  a  metal 
may  be  profitably  extracted.  Most  ores  have  been  deposited 
by  solution  in  ground  water 
which  rises  from  the  depths 
of  the  earth,  and  occur  in  fis- 
sures called  veins,  lodes,  and 
leads;  consequently  valuable 
deposits  of  ore  are  found 
chiefly  in  mountainous  re- 
gions, where  the  earth  crust 
has  been  broken,  and  in  old, 
worn-down  plains  (pp.  44,  53, 
58)  from  which  a  great  thick- 
ness of  the  crust  has  been  re- 
moved by  erosion. 

bon.  —  Of  all  the  metals,  _ 

iron   is    the  most    useful    to 

mankind.     No  people  have  ever  been  able  to  attain  a  high  state 
of  civilization  without  the  use  of  iron.     It  is  the  physical  basis 
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of  modem  industry.  Its  extraction  from  the  ore  is  difficult 
and  requires  such  a  high  temperature  that  the  progress  of  the 
human  race  was  delayed  thousands  of  years  for  lack  of  it. 

As  long  as  all  implements  and  tools  were  made  of  wood,  with  points 
and  cutting  edges  of  stone,  no  great  material  civilization  was  possible. 
Iron  is  supreme  because  it  is  abundant,  strong,  and  workable.  When  hot 
it  can  be  hammered  into  shape,  when  melted  it  can  be  cost  in  molds,  and  in 
the  form  of  steel  it  can  be  given  a  high  degree  of  hardness  and  elasticity. 
If  kept  dry  it  Is  vcr>-  durable,  but  it  damp  it  rapidly  rusts. 

Iron  ores  are  smelted  with  charcoal  or  coke,  and  limestone  to  absorb 
impurities,  in  a  furnace  which  is  raised  by  a  blast  of  hot  air  to  a  tempera- 


Fig.  iTV-  —  Blut  (lunuH,  Gary,  Ind. 

ture  of  nearly  3,000  degrees.  The  liquid  metal  drawn  from  the  furnace  is 
pig  or  cast  iron,  which  is  moderately  hard  and  relatively  brittle,  but  can 
be  cast  in  molds  of  almost  any  desired  size  and  shape.  Cast  iron,  when 
purified,  forms  wrought  iron,  which  is  soft  and  flexible  but  tough  and 
malleable.  By  various  processes  cast  iron  can  be  converted  into  steel, 
which  possesses  all  the  best  qualities  of  iron.  It  can  be  cast,  hammered, 
rolled  into  railroad  rails,  bars,  beams,  girders,  and  sheets,  and  tempered  for 
cutting  tools  and  springs. 

Iron  is  the  most  widely  diffused  of  metals,  and  iron  ores  are  foimd  in 
every  land ;  but  the  best  ores,  which  furnish  most  of  the  world's  supply,  are 
mined  in  the  Lake  Superior  region  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  in 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Spain.  Sweden  has  immense  masses 
of  high-grade  ore  not  yet  fully  developed.     The  United  States  is  far  in 
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advance  of  all  other  countries  in  the  production  of  iron  ore,  pig  iron,  and 
steel,  with  Germany  and  Great  Britain  as  second  and  third  in  rank.  The 
quantity  of  iron  used  is  the  best  measure  of  industrial  progress. 

Copper.  —  Next  to  iron,  copper  is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant metal.  It  is  workable,  durable,  and  moderately  hard. 
Before  the  discovery  of  iron  smelting,  bronze,  an  alloy  of  copper 
and  tin,  played  the  part  now  taken  by  iron  and  steel,  and  it  is 
still  used  for  statuary  and  ornamental  work. 

Brass  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc.  The  peculiar  value  of  copper  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  known  conductors  of  heat  and  elec- 
tricity, and  can  be  drawn  into  strong  wire.  Hence  it  is  indispensable  in 
the  development  of  modem  electrical  industry.  The  mines  of  Arizona, 
Montana,  and  Michigan  produce  more  than  half  of  all  the  copper  mined. 
Mexico,  Spain,  and  Japan  rank  next  after  the  United  States. 

Lead.  —  Lead  is  a  soft,  heavy  metal  easily  melted  or  shaped 
in  the  cold.  It  is  used  for  shot,  bullets,  roofing,  and  plumbers' 
work.     Solder,  pewter,  and  type  metal  are  alloys  of  lead. 

White  lead,  a  compound  of  the  metal,  is  one  of  the  essential  ingredients 
of  |ood  paint.  Lead  occurs  with  silver  in  Idaho,  Utah,  and  Colorado,  and 
with  zinc  in  Missouri.  The  United  States,  Spain,  Germany,  and  Australia 
produce  three  fourths  of  the  world's  supply. 

Zinc.  —  Zinc  is  a  hard,  white  metal  which  is  not  corroded  by  air  or 
water.  It  is  extensively  used  as  a  coating  for  sheet  steel  to  prevent  it  from 
nisting.  Such  sheets,  under  the  name  of  galvanized  iron,  are  used  for  tanks, 
roofing,  cornices,  spouts,  water  pipes,  and  domestic  utensils.  The  United 
States,  Germany,  and  Belgium  yield  four  fifths  of  the  world's  supply. 

Tin.  —  Tin  is  a  soft,  white  metal  which  was  once  semi-precious  on 
account  of  its  scarcity  and  the  demand  for  it  in  making  bronze.  It  is  very 
useful  in  the  form  of  tin  plate,  which  consists  of  sheets  of  iron  coated  with 
tin  and  used  for  roofing  and  "  tinware."  The  tin  mines  of  Cornwall,  Eng- 
land, have  been  worked  for  2,500  years,  but  the  Malay  Peninsula  and 
neighboring  islands  now  furnish  three  fourths  of  the  supply. 

Aluminum. — Aluminum,  the  lightest  of  the  commercial  metals,  is  also 
the  most  abundant,  being  the  base  of  all  clays  and  forming  eight  per  cent  of 
the  earth  crust.  The  difficulty  of  extraction  from  its  ores  makes  it  costly. 
In  color,  luster,  and  polish  it  resembles  tin.  It  does  not  corrode,  is  work- 
able, and  is  a  good  conductor  of  electricity.    It  is  about  one  third  as  heavy 
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as  iron  and  may  be  substituted  for  it  in  places  where  lightness  and  strength 
are  desirable.  Its  workable  ores  are  rare.  The  metal  is  extracted  at 
Niagara  Falb,  New  York,  and  at  several  other  places. 

Mercury.  —  Mercury,  the  only  metal  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  B 
invaluable  in  the  extraction  of  gold  from  its  ores,  m  the  manufacture  of  ther- 
mometers, barometers,  and  other  scientific  instruments,  and  in  silvering 
mirrors.     Spain  furnishes  one  third  and  California  one  fifth  of  the  supply. 

Precious  Metals.  —  Gold  and  silver  are  known  as  precious 
metals  on  account  of  their  high  value.  An  ounce  of  gold  is 
worth  a  little  over 
twenty  dollars,  and 
an  ounce  of  silver 
from  fifty  cents  to 
one  dollar.  For  use 
in  the  arts  gold  is 
inferior  to  copper, 
and  silver  is  inferior 
to  tin.  Their  value 
depends  essentially 
upon  their  beauty, 
which  makes  them 
desired  for  orna- 
ment; hence  gold  is 
the  common  mate- 
rial used  for  jewelry, 
and  silver  for  tableware.  Gold  has  a  rich  yellow  color  and  a 
brilliant  luster  which  docs  not  readily  tarnish.  It  is  easily 
workable,  but  too  soft  for  use  unless  alloyed  with  copper  or 
silver  to  harden  it.  Silver  is  white,  less  lustrous  than  gold,  and 
more  easily  tarnished;  hence  it  is  far  inferior  in  value,  although 
more  useful  in  the  arts.  Gold  has  become  the  standard  of 
value  and  a  medium  of  exchange  of  the  civilized  world  and  is 
used  chiefly  for  coinage,  while  silver  is  the  metal  for  coins  of 
less  value. 

Gold  is  found  disseminated  in  veins,  lodes,  or  reefs  of  quartz  and  other 
minerals,  and  in  alluvial  sands  and  gravels.    It  is  separated  by  crushing 
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die  ore,  when  necessary,  washing  out  impurities  with  running  water,  and 

dissolving  the  gold  with  mercury.    Gold  is  extracted  from  low-grade  ores 

by  a  solution  of  potassium  cyanide.    The  world's  output  of  gold  is  about 

(400,000,000  annually,  of  which  South  Africa  produces  about  two  fifths,  the 

L'oited  States  one  fourth,  and  Australia  one  sixth. 

Silver  is  obtained  largely  from  lead  and  gold  ores,  as  well  as  from  ores 
worked  for  silver  alone.  Its  extraction  is  difficult  and  complicated.  The 
amount  mined  is  largely  in  excess  of  gold,  but  its  total  value  is  less.  The 
United  States  and  Mexico  produce  each  about  one  third  of  the  world's 
product. 

Tools.  —  Man  is  the  only  animal  that  uses  tools.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  apes  and  monkeys,  who  have  hands  and  could  use  tools, 
ever  spontaneously  use  even 
a  stick  or  a  stone  for  any 
purpose.  Primitive  tools 
were  of  the  simplest  charac- 
ter. A  stick,  smoothed, 
straightened,  and  pointed, 
with  the  end  hardened  in  the 
fire  or  tipped  with  an  animal 
tooth,  developed  into  the 
sp>ear  and  harpoon.  A  stone 
thrown  from  the  hand  or 
from  a  sling  of  bark  or  hide,  a  club  weighted  at  one  end  or 
made  more  eflfective  by  the  insertion  of  sharp  teeth  or  stones, 
a  flake  of  flint  or  broken  volcanic  glass  with  a  cutting  edge, 
were  the  rude  forerunners  of  the  rifle,  cannon,  ax,  sword,  scythe, 
knife,  and  razor. 

The  invention  of  the  bow  and  arrow  gave  their  possessors  such  an  ad- 
vantage in  range  and  accuracy  of  aim  as  to  rank  in  importance  with  the 
discovery  of  gunpowder.  The  invention  of  pottery,  made  at  first  by  daub- 
ing a  basket  with  clay,  then  molding  the  clay  without  the  basket,  made  it 
possible  to  store  and  carry  liquids  and  to  cook  food  by  boUing.  The  smelt- 
ing of  iron  ore  put  into  men's  hands  at  once  a  superior  material  for  all 
sorts  of  implements,  weapons,  and  utensils,  enabled  them  to  work  wood 
into  boats,  houses,  and  furniture,  and  vastly  to  improve  their  agriculture. 
Chiefly  by  the  utilization  of  wood  and  iron  man  has  arrived  at  his  present 


Fig.  aSi.  —  Primitive  tools  and  weapons. 
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stage  of  economic  development,  in  which  by  the  use  of  machines  hf  hi 
increased  production  in  an  incalculable  ratio  beyond  what  he  oould  d 
with  his  bare  hands.  The  grain  binder  and  thresher,  the  steam  piow^  tli 
cotton  gin,  the  power  loom,  the  linotype,  the  cylinder  press,  the  pipe  Ofgu 
the  electric  crane,  the  steel  steamship,  the  steam  turbine,  the  gas  e^gin 
the  dynamo,  the  trolley  car,  the  automobile,  and  the  aeroplane  are  onl 
complex  tools  for  doing  work  efficiently  and  on  a  large  scale.  They  ai 
extensions  and  improvements  of  the  natural  machines, — the  human  le 
and  arm. 

Technical  Materials.  -  -  The  complex  activities  of  dvilfzei 
men  require  a  vast  variety  of  materials  for  a  vast  variety  o 
purposes.  They  arc  derived  from  many  natural  sources  an< 
are  artificially  made.  To  describe  them  and  their  uses  in  detai 
would  require  a  large  volume.  The  following  are  some  of  th 
most  important  in  each  class. 

Fertilizers.  —  The  natural  supply  of  plant  food  in  good  soil 
is  generally  sufficient  except  in  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potasl 
(p.  145).  Hence  these  elements  are  important  ingredients  c 
artificial  fertilizers,  and  in  old  and  densely  populated  countrie 
their  supply  is  a  serious  problem. 

Nitrogen  is  furnished  by  animal  matter,  and  is  a  constituent  of  conuno 
stable  manure.  Guano  is  the  dung  of  Ash-eating  sea  birds,  which  ha 
accumulated  upon  islands  in  the  almost  rainless  region  off  the  coast  c 
Peru,  in  some  places  to  the  depth  of  200  feet.  It  contains  large  perceni 
ages  of  both  nitrogen  and  phosphorus,  and  many  million  tons  have  bee 
shipped  to  England  and  other  countries  of  western  Europe.  Bat  guanc 
obtained  from  caves,  is  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Chile  saltpeter  (sodiiu 
nitrate),  containing  a  large  percentage  of  nitrogen,  occurs  in  ezteimv 
deposits  in  the  desert  of  Atacama  (Peru  and  Chile),  and  has  been  mined  an 
exported  to  Euroi>e  for  many  years.  The  supplies  of  guano  and  nitrate  ai 
limited  and  exhaustible,  but  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  is  inexhaustible.  Ifhi 
been  discovered  that  clover,  alfalfa,  peas,  beans,  and  other  plants  of  the  sam 
family,  have  upon  their  roots  nodules  containing  bacteria,  or  microscopi 
plants,  which  absorb  and  assimilate  nitrogen  from  the  air.  When  th 
roots  decay  the  nitrogen  becomes  available  for  the  next  crop.  Artifidi 
nitrate  is  now  being  made  from  air  and  lime  by  electricity  in  Norwa3 
where  water  power  is  cheap.  Thus  the  nitrogen  problem  seems  to  fc 
definitely  solved. 
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Phosphorus.  —  Animal  matter  generally  contains  phosphorus  as  well  as 
nitrogen,  but  it  is  present  in  large  proportions  in  fish  and  in  the  bones  of 
herbivorous  animab.  Near  the  seashore  fish  which  are  not  fit  for  food 
W  caught  in  nets  and  liberally  applied  to  the  land.  Beds  of  phosphate 
rod  in  southern  United  States  and  other  localities  are  composed  largely 
oi  the  teeth  and  bones  of  marine  animals.  Such  deposits  are  of  greater 
real  value  to  the  human  race  than  gold  mines.  The  phosphorus  in  them  is 
in  an  ins«duble  form,  and  must  be  chemically  treated  to  make  it  available 
fijr  plant  food.  Large  quantities  of  phosphaiic  fertilizer  are  made  from 
■laughterhouse  refuse  and  the  bones  of  domestic  animals. 

Potash.  —  Wood  ashes  contain  considerable  quantities  of  potash  salts, 
which  are  leached  out  with  water  and  used  in  making  fertilizers,  gloss,  and 
soap.     Potash  salts  are  mined  at  Stassfurth,  Germany. 

Stlt.  —  Many  chemical  compounds  are  found  in  nature  which 
can  be  utilized  in  their  natural  state.  The  most  imirortant  is 
common  salt  (sodium  chloride).  It  is  obtained  by  the  evajrora- 
tion  of  sea  water  and  of  other  natural  brines,  such  as  the  water 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  Great  Salt  Lake  in  Utah,  and  the  SaltoD 
Lake  of  Califonua. 
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Strata  of  rock  salt,  left  by  the  evaporation  of  ancient  seas,  sometimes 
I  poo  feet  thick,  occur  in  the  earth  crust.  Tlie  solid  salt  is  sometimes 
mined  Uke  coai,  but  since  it  is 
frequendy  impure  it  is  often 
cheaper  lo  dissolve  the  salt 
in  water  and  evaporate  the 
brine.  There  are  famous  salt 
mines  in  Potand,  Germany, 
Austria,  Spain,  England,  New 
York,  and  Louisiana.  Salt  is 
used  almost  universally  as  a 
food  and  as  a  preservative. 
It  is  also  the  source  from 
which  many  compounds  are 
manufactured,   among  which 

Pi,..8,.-S.lt-ork..Pr.a«.  ^^     ^^^     ^^     ^     ^^^^ 

soap,  glass,  and  baking  powder,  is  the  most  important. 

Sulphur  is  obtained  from  volcanic  regions,  where  it  sublimes  from  the 
hot  rock,  and  by  roasting  pyriic.  a  mineral  common  in  coal  mines.  Sidly, 
Loubiana,  and  Japan  arc  Che  chief  sources.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  chemicals,  indispensable  in  the  manufacture  of  matches,  gunpowder,  and 
vulcanized  rubber.  The  fumes  of  burning  sulphur  are  a  cheap  and  efficient 
bleaching  agent  and  disinfectant.  It  is  the  basis  of  manufacture  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  a  long  series  of  derivative  compounds  which  rival  in  nnmber 
and  variety  of  uses  those  derived  from  common  salt. 

Pigments.  —  Substances  used  to  give  color  to  paint  are  in  some  cases 
natural  minerals  and  in  others  artificial  products.  The  ochres  are  yellow, 
brown,  and  red  compounds  of  iron,  both  natural  and  artificial.  White  lead, 
red  lead,  litharge,  and  chrome  yellow  are  made  from  lead,  zinc  white  from 
zinc,  vermilion  from  mercury,  and  chrome  red  from  chromium. 

Oils.  —  There  are  many  vegetable  oils  in  use  for  food  for 
men  and  animals,  for  soap  and  candle  making,  lubrication, 
illumination,  and  dressing  skins.  OUve  oil  is  the  most  valuable 
and  takes  the  place  of  animal  fat  and  flesh  in  the  Mediterraaean 
countries.  Palm  and  coconut  oil  are  products  of  tropical  re- 
gions, and  cottonseed  and  maize  oils  of  temperate.  The  most 
important  animal  fats  and  oils  are  lard  from  hogs  and  tallow 
from  cattle  and  sheep,  used  for  food  and  for  making  soap  and 
candles.    Oil  is  obtained  from  the  menhaden  fish,  and  the  whale 
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fishery  was  once  the  chief  source  of  illuminating  oils.  Right 
whales  are  now  nearly  exterminated.  Soap  is  made  from  vege- 
table and  animal  fats  by  boiling  them  with  lye  (caustic  soda 
or  caustic  potash).    Glycerin  is  a  by-product. 

Essential  Oils  are  not  fats,  will  not  make  soap,  and  are  soluble  in  water. 
They  are  distilled  from  various  plants  and  are  in  common  use  as  medicines 
and  flavoring  extracts.  Camphor  is  the  only  solid  essential  oil,  and  is 
obtained  entirely  from  the  Japanese  island  of  Formosa.  Oil  of  pepper- 
mint, lemon,  vanilla,  wintergreen,  sassafras,  bitter  almonds,  anise,  cloves, 
and  many  others  are  well  known. 

Resins  and  Gums.  —  Resins  and  gums  are  vegetable  products 
used  in  making  soap,  paint,  varnish,  and  mucilage.  Crude  tur- 
pentine from  the  hard  pine  tree  is  the  most  important.  It  is 
sep>arated  by  distillation  into  spirits  of  turpentine,  used  for 
mixing  paints,  and  rosin,  an  ingredient  of  many  soaps. 

Gum  arabic,  from  the  savannas  of  Africa,  is  the  base  of  mucilage.  Copal, 
dammar,  and  lac,  which  is  produced  by  an  insect,  make  fine  varnishes. 
Chicle,  produced  only  in  Yucatan  and  used  only  in  the  United  States, 
forms  the  body  of  chewing  gum.  Amber  is  a  fossil  gum  from  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  Sea,  used  for  ornament  and  the  mouthpieces  of  pipes. 

Dyestuffs.  —  Dyestuffs  are  mostly  of  vegetable  origin.  Indigo,  madder, 
and  logwood  are  the  most  important.  The  natural  supply  is  now  almost 
entirely  superseded  by  artificial  dyes,  made  in  great  variety  from  coal  tar. 

The  number  of  useful  commodities,  natural  and  artificial,  has 
probably  never  been  estimated,  but  would  run  into  the  tens  of 
thousands.  The  nimiber  of  kinds  of  articles  procurable  in  any 
civilized  town  of  50,000  inhabitants,  not  including  medicines, 
is  not  less  than  1,000. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

HEAT,    LIGHT,    AND    POWER 

Heat.  —  The  de\elopm(.nt  of  ci\'ilization  is  characterized  nol 
only  by  a  vastly  increased  utilization  of  material  resources, 
•out  no  less  by  growing  dependence  upon  immaterial  resources, 
especially  heat,  light,  and  power.  The  discovery  of  the  use  o£ 
fire,  at  first  accidental  from  lightning  or  a  volcano,  was  a  step 
second  in  importance  to  none  in  the  rise  of  man. 

The  invention  of  methods  tor  kindling  fire  when  wanted  has  exerciser 
a  marked  influence  upon  human  progress.    The  savage  rubs  two  -'■-'- — 

together  until  they  ignite, 

a  thing  not  easy  to  do.    O^^. 
ancestors  of  only  a  centu^^ 
ago    depended    upon    spar^B 
struck    by    tlint    and    ste^^ 
while  with  us  lucifer  match.  ^ 
arc    the   cheapest    and    mcv^i 
abundant  of  devHces.     Whilf 
artificial  heat   is  not  needed 
for   comfort    in    tropical    re- 
gions,   fire    enables    men    to 
cook  food,  and  this  will  al- 
ways be  its  prime  function. 
The  use  of  fire  to  maintain 
bodily    temperature    became 
necessary   as    men    migrated 
into  higher  latitudes  and  al- 
titudes.   The  burning  of  brick 
and  pottery,  the  smelting  of 
ores,  the  woiUng  of  metals, 
and  the  manufacture  of  glass  require  the  highest  temperatures  attainaUe 
by  the  use  of  fuel.     Some  modern 'industries,  such  as  the  eztractioa  of 
aluminum,  are  made  possible  only  by  the  electric  arc  at  6,000°. 
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light  —  Artificial  light  is  an  unappreciated  luxury.    Julius 
Caesar  wrote  his  Commentaries  by  the  light  of  a  dull,  smoky 
lamp,  made  by  dipping  a  loose  wick  in  an  open  dish  of  oil. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  houses  and  streets  were  lighted  with  flar- 
ing torches  made  by  burning  various  combustibles  in  an  iron 
basket.     In  the  height  of  the  whale-fishing  industry  sperm-oil 
lamps  gave  a  brilliant  light,  but  were  costly  and  unsafe.    Within 
the  memory  of  men  now  living  the  common  people  had  no  better 
illuminant  than  a  pine  knot  or  a  **  tallow  dip  "  candle.     It  was 
not  until  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  dis- 
covery of  petroleum  gave  to  everybody  a  cheap  and  efficient 
light.     Coal  gas  has  been  used  in  cities  for  lighting  about  a 
centur>'',  and  now  electricity  turns  night  into  day. 

Power.  —  The  ultimate  source  of  nearly  all  the  power  avail- 
able for  doing  work  on  the  earth  is  insolation,  or  radiant  energy 
from  the  sun.  Sunlight  makes  plants  grow,  and  vegetation  is 
the  source  of  food  which  gives  animals  strength,  and  of  fuel 
which,  when  burned,  may  run  a  heat  engine.  The  sun  heats 
different  parts  of  the  atmosphere  unequally  and  thus  makes  the 
wind  blow.  The  sun  evaporates  water  from  the  sea,  which, 
falling  as  rain  on  land,  runs  off  in  streams  which  furnish  water 
power. 

Man  Power.  —  Primitive  man  was  dependent  upon  his  own 
muscles.  He  traveled  and  used  implements  and  weaix)ns,  but 
he  did  not  travel  fast,  build  large  structures,  or  transport  much 
freight.  He  had  only  two  legs  and  two  arms,  both  weak  and 
short,  and  with  them  alone  he  could  not  rise  above  savagery. 
Human  p)Ower  and  labor  is  still  indispensable  and  always  will  be. 

The  greatest  amount  of  human  labor  is  employed  in  the  most  advanced 
industrial  communities.  It  has  often  been  thought  that  machines  would 
do  away  with  human  labor,  but  they  generally  increase  the  number  of  per- 
sons that  can  find  employment  and  the  total  amount  of  muscular  energy 
expended.  This  is  true  in  manufacturing  industries  and  transportation. 
Agriculture  seems,  so  far,  to  be  an  exception  to  the  rule.  The  use  of 
agricultural  machinery  reduces  the  number  of  laborers  employed,  and  exclu- 
sively rural  districts  are  decreasing  in  population.     This  may  be  a  tern* 
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porary  phase,  to  be  followed  by  the  reverse  as  agriculture  becomes  more 
scientific  and  intensive. 

Labor  Supply.  —  The  problem  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  supply  of  un- 
skilled human  labor  is  one  of  the  most  serious  which  confronts  the  civilized 
world  to-day.  For  the  most  rapid  advancement  labor  should  be  plentiful, 
but  the  supply  probably  never  will  equal  the  demand.  Facilities  for  cheap 
transportation  render  possible  a  circulation  of  labor,  the  people  of  those 
countries  which  have  a  surplus  migrating  to  those  which  have  a  deficiency. 
Indian  coolies  are  transported  to  South  Africa  to  work  in  the  gold  mines, 
and  Jamaica  negroes  to  Panama  to  dig  the  canal.  Three  hundred  thou- 
sand Italians  come  to  the  United  States  in  a  single  year,  one  third  of  whom 
return  to  Italy  sooner  or  later.  Thousands  cross  the  sea  to  work  in  Amer- 
ica during  the  season  or  as  long  as  the  job  lasts,  and  go  back  home  when 
business  is  dull.  The  United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa, 
young  and  growing  countries,  need  the  largest  supply  of  unskilled  labor. 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany  are  now  self-sufficing,  and  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, Italy,  and  Austria-Hungary  have  a  surplus;  but  as  these  countries 
develop  they  will  not  continue  in  such  a  condition.  Russia,  the  Balkan 
countries,  India,  China,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  north  and  central 
Africa  have  a  large  surplus  of  labor.  The  African  supply  increases  under 
civilized  control,  and  the  abolition  of  war  and  slavery;  but  the  people  often 
lack  efficiency,  are  difficult  to  control,  are  unaccustomed  to  manual  labor, 
and  have  a  high  death  rate.  These  defects  are  characteristic  of  the  natives 
of  tropical  countries  generally.  The  people  of  northern  India  are  industrious 
and  of  good  physique,  but  race  and  religious  prejudices,  and  sensitiveness 
to  climate  interfere  with  their  transference  to  other  countries.  The  people 
of  south  and  Asiatic  Russia,  the  Balkan  states,  and  the  Turkish  Empire  are 
semi-European,  but  rather  unintelligent.  The  Chinaman  is  docile,  peace- 
able, hardy,  easy  to  feed,  and  of  high  efficiency.  He  does  not  assimilate  with 
other  peoples,  and  the  white  man*s  prejudice  against  him  is  so  strong  that 
he  is  excluded  by  law  from  the  United  States  and  Australia,  where  a  large 
supply  of  labor  is  most  needed. 

Animal  Power.  —  Domestic  animals  lifted  men  out  of  savagery. 
America  remained  barbarous  for  centuries  largely  because  of  the 
lack  of  domestic  animals.  Many  of  the  larger  animals  are  used 
more  or  less  for  power,  but  the  horse  is  the  most  generally  efficient. 
The  early  civilization  of  Eurasia  was  largely  the  result  of  horse 
power  used  for  mobility  and  transportation.  The  horse  survives 
the  introduction  of  mechanical  and  chemical  power  in  agri- 
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culture,  trade,  and  war,  but  his  importance  is  relatively  de- 
clining. The  time  may  come  when  he  will  be  excluded  from 
cities  and  used  more  for  pleasure  than  for  business. 

Wind  Power.  —  There  is  no  lack  of  wind  power  in  any  j>art 
of  the  world  except  the  calm  belts,  and  it  is  inexhaustible. 
Until  a  century  ago  all  large 
vessels  were  propelled  by  the 
wind,  and  sailing  vessels  still 
comprise  about  one  eighth  of 
the  world's  shipping.  Wind 
power  is  used  in  Holland  and 
the  United  States  in  small 
units  for  pumping  water  and 
grinding  grain.  Its  use  is  re- 
stricted only  by  its  incon- 
stancy. If  means  are  ever 
dei-iscd  by  which  power  can 
be  cheaply  stored  for  use 
during  a  calm,  the  wind  may 
y«t  drive  the  machinery  and 
do  the  work  of  the  world. 

Fuel.  —  The  use  of  power  from  sun  heat  stored  in  vegetable 
matter  was  made  possible  by  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine, 
which  is  really  a  heat  engine.  It  was  first  made  practical  by 
Watt,  about  1770,  and  was  successfully  applied  to  vessels  by  Ful- 
ton, in  1807,  and  to  land  locomotives  by  Stephenson  between  1815 
and  1830.  The  importance  of  its  effects  cannot  be  calculated. 
By  it  man's  legs  and  arms  have  been  multiplied,  lengthened, 
and  strengthened  enormously.  It  has  made  world  commerce 
and  world  power  possible.  For  all  practical,  human  purposes, 
it  has  reduced  the  size  of  the  earth  to  about  one  tenth  its 
former  dimensions,  and  has  correspondingly  promoted  the  unity 
of  mankind,  making  all  men  neighbors. 
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Wood  has  always  been  the  Cud  n 
the  boilers  of  the  first  steam  engines  w 


it  used  for  domestic  purposes,  and 
e  heated  with  wood.     While  forests 
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are  more  valuable  for  constniclion  than  for  fuel,  the  world's  supply  of 
wood  of  little  value  tor  anything  else  than  to  bum  is  very  large. 

Peat.  —  When  vegetable  matter  decays  under  water  it  is  converted  into 
a  brown  or  black,  spongy  mass,  called  peat,  muck,  or  turf.  A  cool,  moist 
climate  is  most  favorable  for  its  formation,  and  it  has  accumulated  in  the 
glacial  lake  beds  and  bogs  of  northern  Europe  and  .America  in  large  but 
unmeasured  quantities,  \\'hen  dried  it  forms  as  good  fuel  as  wood,  and 
in  countries  where  coal  and  wood  arc  scarce  peat  is  in  common  use.  It  is 
sometimes  pressed  by  machinerj'  into  briquettes  and  used  for  industrial 
purposes.  Russia,  Germany,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  Ireland  are 
p^at -using  countries. 

Coal.  —  Coal  is  fossil  fuel,  the  concentrated  residue  of  a 
luxuriant  vegetation  which  flourished  millions  of  years  ago.  It 
was  first  converted  into  peat, 
then  buried  under  accumula- 
tions of  sediment,  and  trans- 
formed by  heat  and  pressure 
into  coal.  Lignite,  or  brown 
coal,  has  been  changed  so 
little  as  to  retain  the  appear- 
ance of  wood,  and  has  about 
half  the  fuel  value  of  the  best 
coal.  \'ery  extensive  beds  of 
lignite  exist  in  the  United 
States  and  other  countries, 
but  are  as  yet  little  used. 
Bituminous  or  soft  coal,  con- 
Fij.  jm.— C(»iiiiiDe.  taining   from    60   to    85    per 

cent  of  carbon,  is  widely  distributed,  and  the  world's  main  re- 
liance for  industrial  fuel.  Large  quantities  are  converted  by 
heating  into  coke,  which  resembles  anthracite.  It  is  also  the 
source  of  illuminating  gas.  AntJtracile  or  hard  coal  contains 
from  85  to  98  per  cent  of  carbon,  and  is  of  the  highest  value 
for  most  purposes.  The  area  of  the  coal  fields  of  the  worid  is 
estimated  at  650,000  square  miles,  of  which  two  fifths  belong  to 
the  United  States  and  one  third  to  China. 
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The  yield  of  coal  per  square  mile  is  very  variable,  the  seams  in  some 
areas  being  few  and  thin,  and  in  others  numerous  and  thick.  Coal  is 
mined  in  England  to  a  depth  oF  over  half  a  mile.  The  world's  output  is 
about  1,300  million  tons  annually,  of  which  the  United  States  mines  about 
two  fifths,  Great  Britain  one  fourth,  and  Germany  one  fifth.  About  half 
of  it  is  used  for  power  purposes.  Coal  and  iron  fonn  the  basis  of  modern 
industrial  civilization.  In  the  production  and  consumption  of  both  these 
articles  per  capita,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  and  Germany 
are.  in  that  order,  the  leading  countries. 


Fi*.  387.  —  Co»l-[»oduciiig  refions. 

The  British  coal  fields  are  small  in  area  but  very  rich,  and 
have  been  the  chief  source  of  British  wealth  and  sea  power. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  the  use  of  coal  in  England  was  pro- 
hibited by  law  on  account  of  supposed  injury  to  health.  Now 
ten  millions  of  people  are  living  in  British  coal  fields  to  make 
use  of  it.  The  anthracite  or  "  smokeless  coal  "  of  south  Wales 
is  used  for  war  vessels,  and  for  smelting  ores  sent  from  distant 
lands  for  that  purpose. 

The  exhaustion  of  the  British  coal  supply  in  the  near  future  is  a  serious 
question.  The  present  century  may  see  it  so  far  reduced  as  to  render 
British  competition  with  manufacturers  elsewhere  dllTicult  or  impossible. 
On  the  continent  of  Europe  coal  of  generally  medium  or  inferior  quality 
«dsts  in  strips  and  patches  from  Belgium  to  the  Black  Sea.  The  coal 
Selda  of  China  are  very  large  and  rich,  but  as  yet  wholly  undeveloped. 
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The  southern  continents  are  poorly  supplied  with  coal,  Australia  being 
most  highly  favored.  While  coal  occurs  in  all  lands  from  Greenland  to 
Antarctica,  North  America  perhaps  contains  as  much  coal  as  all  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  principal  coal  fields  are  (i)  the  Appalachian,  from  No\-a 
Scotia  to  Alabama;  {2)  the  Interior,  from  Ohio  to  Kansas  and  from  Texas 
to  Alberta;  and  (j)  the  Pacific,  from  Washington  to  Alaska.  Anthracite  is 
confined  to  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  a  few  patches  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. On  account  of  easily  available  coal  and  iron,  great  manufacturing 
industries  have  grown  up  around  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  and  Chicago,  and 
the  urban  industrial  and  commercial  district  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  is 
near  the  coal  fields.  The  remarkable  development  of  railroads  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  is  largely  due  to  the  wide  dislribvilion  of  coal. 
The  consumption  of  coal  in  Ihe  United  States  nearly  doubled  in  the  ten 
years  from  igoo  to  1910.  No  coal  is  being  formed  in  the  earth  at  the 
present  time,  and  the  supply  cannot  be  anywhere  inexhaustible.  At  the 
present  rate  of  increase  of  consumption,  the  world's  store  may  be  used 
up  in  500  or  1,000  years.  Its  duration  will  probably  be  prolonged  by  the 
increased  use  of  other  sources  of  power. 

Petroleum.  —  Rock  oil  is  a  product  of  the  natural  decompo- 
sition of  organic  matter  in  deep-seated  strata  of  the  earth  crust, 


and  is  obtained  from  wells.  It  is  not  found  in  the  same  strata 
with  coal.  Of  the  280  million  barrels  consumed  annually,  the 
United  States  produces  nearly  two  thirds  and  the  Caspian  field 
in  Russia  more  than  one  fifth. 
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Oklahoma,  California,  Illinois,  Texas,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania are  important  oil-producing  states.  Much  oil  is  pumped  through 
underground  pipe  lines  to  refineries  at  Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  Whiting, 
Ind.,  and  to  the  Atlantic  coast  cities.  Petroleum  is  used  in  its  crude  form 
as  fuel  for  engines,  but  it  is  refined  by  distillation  into  a  large  number  of 
products,  the  most  important  of  which  are  kerosene,  gasoline,  lubricating 
oils,  and  paraffin.  Kerosene  is  the  cheapest  and  most  efficient  illuminant 
the  world  has  ever  known.  Gasoline  has  recently  attained  prime  impor- 
tance for  power  by  the  development  of  the  internal-combustion  or  gas 
engine,  which  is  especially  adapted  for  small  units,  and  is  displacing  the 
steam  engine  for  many  purposes.  As  a  liquid  fuel  easily  converted  into  a 
gas  it  has  no  rival  except  alcohol. 

Natural  Gas.  —  Gas  is  the  most  convenient  form  of  fuel,  and 
a  cheap  and  abundant  supply  of  it  is  of  great  value.  Gas  made 
artificially  by  heating  coal  has  long  been  used  for  lighting  and 
cooking,  but  its  cost  precludes  its  general  use.  Natural  gas, 
produced  by  the  distillation  of  organic  matter  in  the  earth 
crust,  is  of  general  occurrence  in  connection  with  petroleum. 

Burning  springs  have  attracted  attention  in  many  countries  since  the 
earliest  times.  Those  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  have  been  objects 
of  veneration  by  the  Persian  fire  worshipers  since  a  period  before  the 
Christian  era.  About  i886  gas  began  to  be  obtained  in  large  quantities 
from  wells  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  and  used  for  lighting, 
heating,  and  industrial  purposes.  It  was  conducted  in  pipes  to  towns 
within  200  miles  of  the  wells,  and  the  "  gas  belt  "  became  a  busy  manu- 
factoring  region,  especially  of  those  articles  requiring  high  temperatures, 
such  as  glass,  tin  plate,  brick,  pottery,  and  steel  specialties.  West  Vir- 
ginia, Illinois,  and  Kansas  also  became  prominent  gas-producing  states. 
Half  the  gas  was  wasted,  and  the  supply  for  manufacturing  and  general 
beating  was  practically  exhausted  in  about  twenty  years.  In  some  cases 
gas  was  followed  by  petroleum  in  the  same  fields  and  wells,  and  finally 
both  were  displaced  by  salt  water. 

Explosives.  —  Gunpowder,  giant  powder,  nitroglycerin,  dynamite,  cordite, 
and  other  high  explosives  are  fuels  which  burn  rapidly  and  suddenly  liberate 
large  volumes  of  gas,  and  are  used  in  hunting,  war,  and  blasting  rock. 

Water  Power.  —  The  power  of  water  to  drive  machinery  is 
proportional  to  the  quantity  and  the  head  or  height  of  fall. 
Natural  cataracts  in  large  streams  furnish  most  power,  but  are 
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not  always  most  available.  Dams  are  constructed  to  ( 
trate  the  fall  at  one  place  and  to  store  water,  and  are  most 
efficient  in  streams  of 
steep  slope  and  narrow 
valleys,  like  those  of  Xew 
England.  Good  water 
powers  are  abundant  in 
mountainous  regions,  re- 
mote from  centers  of  pop- 
ulation, but  the  develop- 


ment of  electrical  science  has  made 
such  power  more  available. 

Electricity  is  not  a  source  of  power,  but  a 
convenient  form  in  which  power  can  be  dis- 
tributed.    The  cars  of  city  and  interurban    ^ig.  .9".-A""•^™™lrfhTdr<.- 
■'  electric   nucbmeiT   at   Huc>[> 

lines  arc  run  by  electricity  generated  at  one      ttu*. 

or  more  power  stations  and  transmitted  over 

copper  wires.     Water  power  b  used  to  generate  electricity,  which  is  used 

to  do  work  at  places  sometimes  Joo  miles  distant.    The  greatest  source  of 

hydro-electric  power  now  in  use  is  Niagara  Falls  (pp.  93,  94,  loi)-     As  coal 

becpmej  more  scarce  and  costly,  mountainous  countries,  such  as  Italy, 
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Switzerland,  and  Norway,  will  become,  by  the  use  of  water  power,  or 
"  white  coal,"  important  centers  of  industry. 

Wave  and  Tidal  Power.  —  The  movement  of  waves  and  the  rise  and 
fall  of  tides  are  possible  sources  of  power,  but  on  account  of  inconvenience 
and  uncertainty  they  are  little  used. 

Metals.  —  Some  metals,  chiefly  zinc,  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  are  used 
in  electric  batteries  to  generate  power  for  special  purposes,  but  are  too 
costly  for  use  on  a  large  scale.  Radium  and  the  group  of  allied  metals 
recently  discovered  are  capable  of  liberating  enormous  quantities  of  power. 
They  are  now  extremely  rare  and  costly,  but  suggest  interesting  possibili- 
ties for  the  future. 

Solar  and  Terrestrial  Heat.  —  To  contrive  a  system  of 
lenses  and  mirrors  by  which  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  may  be 
so  concentrated  as  to  become  commercially  available  for  heat, 
light,  and  power  has  been  the  dream  of  engineers,  but  has  never 
yet  been  realized.  The  internal  heat  of  the  earth  is  second 
in  quantity  only  to  that  received  from  the  sun.  If  any  means 
could  be  devised  for  utilizing  it,  it  would  be  sufficient  for  human 
needs  as  long  as  the  earth  remains  inhabitable.  Perhaps  the 
source  of  the  power  of  the  distant  future  will  be  in  the  nature 
of  an  artificial  geyser  or  volcano. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

MANUFACTURE,   TRADE,  AND   TRANSPORTATION 

Manufacture.  —  Nearly  all  natural  products  must  be  more 

or  less  modified  artificially  to  render  them  serviceable  to  man. 

In  low  stages  of  culture  all  of  this,  and  in  all  stages  much  of  it, 

is  done  literally  by  hand.    With  the  progress  of  the  industrial 

arts,  a  larger  and  larger  portion  is  done  by  tools  and  machines, 

which  are  extensions  and  improvements  of  the  himian  hand. 

In  simple  societies  each  family  or  group  does  this  work  for  itself  and 
at  home.  In  more  advanced  and  densely  populated  countries  a  division  of 
labor  arises  by  which  an  individual  or  family  makes  some  special  artide 
at  home  for  hire  or  for  sale  and  exchange.  Sometimes  a  traveling  artisan 
goes  from  house  to  house  to  make  shoes  or  clothes.  These  phases  of 
domestic  manufacture  prevailed  until  the  introduction  of  machinery  and 
mechanical  power.  These  made  necessary  the  capitalistic  or  codperatioe 
factory,  in  which  an  individual  or  company  provides  a  large  building 
equipped  with  machines  and  employs  many  operatives  to  work  in  it  for 
wages.  The  distribution  of  hydro-electric  power  has  brought  about  in 
some  places  and  industries  a  partial  return  to  domestic  manufacture,  in 
which  individuals  or  small  groups  operate  machines  at  home. 

Conditions  of  Manufacture.  —  To  make  any  line  of  goods  on 
a  large  scale  with  profit  many  conditions  are  necessary.  Build- 
ings, machinery,  power,  heat,  and  raw  materials  must  be  sup- 
plied at  the  plant.  A  sufficient  supply  of  skilled  labor  must 
exist  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  Since  factory  hands  can 
produce  little  or  no  food,  a  sufficient  food  supply  must  be 
within  reach.  Lastly,  the  manufactured  goods  must  be  got  to 
market.  The  location  of  a  successful  factory  is  determined  by 
all  of  these  conditions. 

If  the  raw  material  is  bulky,  it  costs  too  much  to  transport  it  far,  and 
it  is  manufactured  near  the  supply.    This  is  the  case  with  sugar  cane, 
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from  which  the  sugar  is  extiacted  on  the  plantation,  but  shipped  long  dis- 
tances to  be  refined.  Grain  is  threshed  on  the  farm,  but  may  be  sent  any 
distance  to  a  mill.  South  American  hides  arc  tanned  in  ^lassachusetts 
btvause  capital,  skilled  labor,  tanning  materials,  and  a  market  for  leather 
exist  there  more  abundantly  than  in  Argentina.  The  manufacture  of 
cotton,  wool,  and  silk  is  largely  independent  of  the  place 
of  production  of  the  raw  6bcrs,  and  is  carried  on  where 
power,  skilled  labor,  capital,  and  markets  combine  to 
make  it  profitable.     Half  the  cotton  grown  in  the  United 
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States  is  sent  to  England  to  be  made  into  cloth.  The  manufacture  of  iron 
and  steel  involves  the  use  of  very  heavy  materials — ore,  coke,  and  lime- 
stone. It  ii  carried  on  where  the  three  can  be  brought  together  at  least 
expense  and  the  products  find  a  ready  market,  as  in  western  Pennsylvania, 
eastern  Ohio,  and  northern  Illinois.  The  higher  the  value  of  the  finished 
Roods  the  less  dependent  is  their  manufacture  upon  any  conditions  ex- 
cept skilled  labor.  The  most  general  and  potent  control  of  the  location 
oi  manufactures  is  transportation.  Great  seaports  such  as  London  and 
Xew  York,  and  lake  ports,  river  ports,  and  railroad  centers  such  as  Cleve* 
land,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis,  attract  all  kinds  of  manufacture, 
because  of  the  facility  with  which  everything  needed  may  be  obtained  and 
the  goods  sent  to  market.  Great  Britain  is  an  example  of  the  same  thing 
on  the  largest  scale  Having  power,  labor,  and  capital  at  home,  by  the  pos- 
session of  a  vast  merchant  marine  and  a  navy  which  commands  the  sea, 
the  British  people  have  grown  rich  by  importing  nearly  all  their  food  and 
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raw  materials  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  sending  their  products  to  all 
the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  is  by  far  the  greatest  manufacturing  coun- 
try in  the  world,  the  total  value  of  its  products  amounting  to 
15,000  million  dollars  annually.  In  respect  to  area  it  should  be 
compared  with  all  Europe,  and  in  respect  to  population  with  Ger- 
many and  Great  Britain  combined.  Great  Britain  is  second  in 
value  of  total  product,  Germany  third,  and  France  fourth,  but 
Belgium  and  Denmark  each  exceeds  Germany  and  France  in 
value  per  capita. 

Trade.  —  The  most  general  fact  learned  from  a  study  of 
physical  and  economic  geography  is  that  natural  conditions  and 
resources,  and  human  life  and  culture,  differ  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  The  differences,  both  in  kind  and  degree,  are  almost 
innumerable.  Differences  in  natural  conditions — land,  water,  re- 
lief, soil,  climate,  and  the  rest  —  involve  differences  of  resources, 
and  these  in  turn  determine  occupations,  products,  and  modes 
of  human  economy.  It  is  the  business  of  geography  to  study 
and  explain  the  relationships  which  natural  conditions  and  re- 
sources bear  to  human  economies. 

Few  if  any  countries  can  supply  an>n^here  near  all  the  products  which 
its  inhabitants  want  and  can  use.  It  would  be  futile  to  try  to  raise  com 
and  cotton  in  England,  sugar  cane  in  Canada,  or  coffee  and  spices  in  the 
United  States.  Italy  has  no  coal  or  gold,  and  Switzerland,  Holland,  Den- 
mark, and  Ireland  have  no  ores  of  any  kind.  Every  community  can  fur- 
nish, raise,  or  manufacture  some  things  to  better  advantage  than  others, 
and  the  community  which  undertakes  to  be  inde{>endent  and  supply  every- 
thing it  needs,  without  help  from  other  conmiimities,  will  be  obliged  to 
limit  its  wants,  which  means  a  relatively  low  stage  of  culture  and  comfort. 
Out  of  these  conditions  arises  trade,  commerce,  or  the  exchange  of  com- 
modities between  different  individuals,  families,  commimities,  and  countries. 
Trade  is  the  most  complex  and  important  of  all  the  adaptations  to  his 
environment  which  man  has  accomplished. 

Transportatioii.  —  All  trade  depends  upon  the  transportation 
of  goods  from  one  place  to  another,  and  has  developed  with  the 
increase  of  facilities  for  transportation.    Methods  of  transporta- 
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tion  are  either  animal  or  mechanical,  or  a  combination  of  the 


Porterage.  — The  simplest  form  of  transportation  is  porterage, 
in  which  loads  are  carried  by  men's  hands  and  arms,  or  on  their 
backs  or  heads.  Although  it  is  inefhcicnt  and  expensive,  it  in- 
creases in  amount  nith  the 
increase  of  trade.  The  initial 
and  the  final  movement  of 
goods  will  always  be  chiefly 
by  hand,  as  coal  is  shoveled 
into  the  car  in  the  mine  and 
into  the  furnace  in  the  house. 

Porterage  prevails  among  sav- 
age peoples,  in  tropical  forests  and 

countries.     Among    the   North 

.American  Indians  the  men  killed  the  game,  while  the  squaws  brought  ii 
meat,  and  carried  the  tents,  utensils,  and  babies  on  their  backs.  In  central 
Africa  negro  porters  are  the  chief  reliance.  About  thirty  men  are  requited 
to  carry  a  ton  twenty-five  miles  a 
day,  and  ihey  must  be  fed.  The 
cost  of  transportation  from  the 
Guinea  coast  to  Lake  Tchad,  about 
600  miles,  is  Sj6o  a  ton.  The  cost 
on  the  Uganda  railway  for  nearly 
the  same  distance  is  ten  cents  a 
ton.  In  the  high  Alps  every  peas- 
ant man,  woman,  and  child  carries 
a  loaded  basket  fastened  to  the 
shoulders. 

Pack    Animals.  —  Animals 

are  ii  great  improvement  on 

the   human  porter,  and  the 

dog,    ass,    mule,    horse,    ox, 

beasts  of  burden  (Figs.  256, 
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camel,  and  elephant  are  all  used 

293).    Probably  the  camel  is  the  most  efficient,  carrying  a  load 

up  to  1,000  pounds.    Caravans  of  13,000  camels,  carrying  goods 
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of  a  total  value  of  S8oo,ooo,  cross  the  Sahara,  occupying  two 

years  for  a  round  trip. 

Vehicles.  —  Vehicles  propelled  by  man  or  animal  power  are 

the  first  and  simplest  of  mechanical  aids  to  transportation. 

The  North  American  Indiaos 
used  the  Iravois,  consisting  of  two 
poles  fastened  to  a  dog's  or  horse's 
back  with  ends  dragging  on  the 
ground.  Cross  pieces  furnished  a 
bfd  for  carrying  a  load.  The  in- 
vtntion  of  the  wheel  was  a  great 
step  in  advance,  and  led  to  the 
development  of  innumerable  vehi- 
cles, from  the  Chinese  wheelbar- 
V  to  the  railroad  car  and  the 

Roads.  —  The  use  of  wheeled  vehicles  renders  necessary-  the 
construction  of  roads,   of  which   the  modem  railroad  is  the 
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most  highly  perfected.     An  ideal  road  must  be  smooth,   hard, 
and  level.    These  conditions  are  more  or  less  fully  obtained  by 
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grading,  or  cutting  down  elevations  and  filling  depre 
reduce  the  slope  as  much  as  possible,  and  by  surfacing  the  road 
with  wood,  gravel,  stone,  brick,  asphalt,  cement,  or  steel.  Rivers 
and  straits  are  crossed 
by  bridges  or  tunnels. 
Mountain  barriers  are 
overcome  by  long  de- 
tours, loops,  and  zigzags 
to  lengthen  the  line  and 
reduce  the  slope,  and 
often  by  a  tunnel  at  the 
summit  (Figs.  295,  296). 
The  Forth  bridge  in  Scot- 
land, the  East  River  bridges 
at  New  York,  the  bridge 
across  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal,  and  several  across  the  Mississippi 
are  among  the  largest  and  most  costly  structures  erected  by  man.  Even 
these  are  surpassed  in  magnitude  and  difHculty  of  engineering  by  the  Mt. 
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Cenis,  St.Gothard,  and  Simplon  tunnels  in  the  Alps  and  the  Hudson  River 
tunnels  at  New  York.    A  tunnel  under  the  English  Channel  is  seriously 
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pUuned,  and  one  under  Bering  Strait  proposed.     Tlie  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  Alps  are  crossed  by  many  railroads,  and  the  Andes  by  one. 

The  railway  mileage  of  the  world  is  over  600,000  miles,  of 
which  North  America  has  nearly  one  half  and  Europe  one 
third-  The  network  of  railroads  is  much  more  dense  in  eastern 
United  States  and  western  Europe  than  elsewhere.  Belgium 
and  the  Netherlands  have  the  greatest  density,  or  the  largest 
mileage  per  square  mile  of  area.  The  longest  and  most  numer- 
ous railroad  lines  extend  east  and  west.  Eight  transcontinental 
lines  cross  North  America  and  one  crosses  northern  Eurasia. 
A  north-south  "  pan-American  "  line  from  Canada  to  Argentina, 
and  a  "  Cape  to  Cairo  "  line  in  Africa  are  probabilities  of  the 
near  future.  The  development  of  the  gas  engine  and  the  auto- 
mobile has  given  a  new  impetus  to  road  construction  for  vehicles 
of  moderate  size. 

Water  Transportation.  —  Transportation  by  water  is  easier 
and  cheaper  than  by  land.  Its  advantages  are  that  water 
surfaces  are  level,  or,  in  the  case  of  na\igable  rivers,  have  a 
gentle  slope.  There  is  generally  no  expense  for  construction 
and  maintenance,  friction 
and  resistance  are  small, 
the  vehicles  may  be  very 
large,  and  the  power  re- 
quired for  a  given  load  is 
less  than  on  land. 

Boats  of  many  kinds  are 
in  use,  from  the  sin^e  log  or 
raft,  inflated  oxhide,  dugout, 
canoe,  and  rowboat  to  the 
modem  steamship  of  40,000 
tons  burden,  steaming  600  miles  a  day  and  burning  a  ton  of  coal  per  mile. 
The  growth  of  ocean  trade  has  led  to  the  construction  of  ship  canals,  of 
which  the  Suez  and  the  Panama  are  the  most  important  (pp.  15S,  159). 
The  Atlantic  Ocean,  surrounded  by  important  peoples,  is  most  used.  The 
Indian  is  a  connecting  link  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  and  the 
Pacific  is  the  ocean  of  the  future.     Half  the  ocean  commerce  of  the  wotU 
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is  carried  on  between  Europe  and  North  America,  one  eighth  hetween 
Europe  and  the  Orient  and  Australia  (Suez  route),  and  one  eighth  between 
Europe  and  Africa. 

The  St.  Lawrence  River,  with  its  connecting  lakes  and  canals,  furnishes 
the  greatest  inland  waterway.  The  great  possibilities  of  the  Amazon  and 
the  Kongo  are  as  yet  little  utilized.  The  Mississippi  may  regain  the  trade 
l<Bt  for  want  of  improvement.  The  civilized  world  has  entered  upon  an 
era  of  water  transportation,  and  the  development  of  waterways  is  one  of 
Ihc  great  economic  problems  of  the  twentieth  century. 


World  Trade. — The  larger  part  of  the  world's  trade  is  domes- 
tic, consisting  of  an  exchange  of  goods  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  same  country.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  its 
total  amount.  Of  foreign  commerce,  or  the  exchange  of  goods 
between  different  countries,  an  account  can  be  made  with  con- 
siderable accuracy.  The  value  of  all  the  goods  exchanged  be- 
tween nations  is  about  32,400  million  dollars  annually,  of  which 
the  trade  of  Europe  is  61  per  cent,  America  19  per  cent,  Asia  9  per 
cent,  and  Africa  2  or  3  per  cent.  Among  nations  Great  Britain 
leads  with  15  per  cent,  and  is  followed  by  Germany  with  12 
per  cent,  United  States  with  1 1  per  cent,  and  France  with  8  per 
cent.  The  little  countries  of  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium 
have  the  largest  foreign  commerce  in  proportion  to  population. 

In  trade  there  are  two  great  movements,  one  in  a  north- 
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south  direction  between  the  temperate  regions  and  the  tropi 
and  one  in  an  east-west  direction  between  temperate  countri  ^ 
in  dififerent  stages  of  development.  At  present  the  east-w&s 
movement  is  greater,  but  it  may  not  always  remain  so. 

The  present  supremacy  of  the  tem|>erate  zone,  due  to  coolness  and  heal^l 
fulness,  may,  by  the  control  of  disease  and  the  use  of  artificial  refrigerati€3ii 
pass  to  the  tropics.  Men  may  devise  means  of  keeping  cool  in  the  torric 
zone  as  they  have  of  keeping  warm  in  the  frigid.  Power  and  raw  materials 
are  plentiful  in  tropical  regions,  and  centers  of  industry  and  population 
may  shift  toward  the  equator. 

Summary.  —  Every  natural  resource  has  existed  upon  tli€ 
earth  since  the  first  appearance  of  man,  and  no  natural  resource 
has  yet  been  fully  utilized.  Probably  natural  resources  ex:is 
of  which  mankind  is  still  ignorant.  Every  human  want,  art 
and  economy  had  its  simple  beginnings  in  the  lowest  stage 
of  savagery  and  has  persisted  through  all  stages  of  cultiiirc 
As  each  want,  art,  and  economy  developed,  it  has  influenc:^* 
more  and  more  every  other.  The  development  of  civilizatioJ 
and  scientific  economy  has  not  released  men  from  dependence 
upon  natural  resources,  but  only  multiplied  the  number  and 
increased  the  complexity  of  such  relations.  Modern  industrial 
civilization  is  as  truly  based  upon  grass,  trees,  coal,  iron,  ancf 
copper  as  Eskimo  life  upon  snow,  seals,  and  walrus. 

The  most  favored  countries  possess  lands  in  all  cUmates, 
from  tropical  to  cold  temperate,  of  varied  rainfall,  relief,  soil, 
and  mineral  wealth,  and  accessible  to  the  sea.  In  all  these 
respects  the  United  States  approaches  ideal  conditions.  France 
equals  or  suq^asses  it  on  a  small  scale.  Russia  lacks  only  sea- 
coast.  China,  Australia,  and  Argentina  have  a  hopeful  future. 
Most  of  the  European  states  and  Japan  are  less  favored,  but 
may  extend  their  territories  and  supplement  their  resources  by 
colonization. 

The  geologist  sees  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  earth  is  des- 
tined to  remain  habitable  for  a  longer  period  in  the  future  than 
it  has  been  in  the  past.    The  human  race  is  still  in  its  infancy. 
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and  is  barely  beginning  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  its  earthly 
possessions.  Man  is  yet  to  have  his  day,  and  his  kingdom,  in 
"^'hich  he  shall  control  the  forces  of  nature  and  have  dominion 
over  the  planet,  is  yet  to  come. 


Fig.  300.  —  A'ciroplane. 
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(For  reference  in  connection  with  the  map,  Fig.  301,  pages 
328-329.  The  page  number  in  parenthesis  after  the  name  of 
each  province  refers  to  the  description  of  the  province  in  the 

text.) 

I.  Intertropical  Provinces. 

1.  Amazott  type.  —  Amazon  (491),  Kongo  (407),  Malay  (406). 

2.  Caribbean  type.  —  Caribbean  (485),  Indo-Chinese  (495),  Madagas- 

car (400). 

3.  Mexiean  type.  —  Mexican  (481),  Andean  (490).  Orinoco  (4Q0). 

Braziliiin  (489),  Central  African  (498),  Dekkan  (493)- 

n.   Subtropical  and  Warm  Temperate  Provinces. 

4.  Arizonan  type. — Arizonan  (391,  400),  Saharan  (409),  Peruvian 

(410),  Kalahari  (410),  Central  Australian  (410). 

5.  Californian    type.  —  Californian    (412),    Mediterranean    (45o\ 

Chilean  (417),  Cape  (41S),  Southwest  .\ustralian  (418). 

6.  Plata  type.  —  Plata  (500),  South  African  (501),  Queensland  (502). 

7.  Florida n  type.  —  Floridan  (356),  Chinese  (473). 

m.   Temperate  and  Intemperate  Provinces. 

8.  Oregon  type. — Oregon  (412),  West  European  (425),  New  Zealand 

(503)- 

9.  Mississippian   type.  —  Mississippian    (356),    Central    European 

(451),  Manchurian  (473). 

10.  Interior  type.  — American  Interior  (391),  Eurasian  Interior  do^). 

Patagonian  (390^ 

IV.  Cold  Temperate  Provinces. 

11.  Alaskan  type.  —  Alaskan    (505),   Nonvegian   (507),    Southwest 

American  (508). 

12.  Canadian  type.  — Canadian  (508),  Siberian  (511). 

V.  Polar  Provinces. 

13.  Arctic  type.  —  American  Arctic  (511),  Eurasian  Arctic  (512). 

14.  Greenland  type.  —  Greenland  (512),  Antarctic  (31,  515). 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

NATURAL  PROVINCES 

Nearly  the  whole  land  surface  of  the  earth  is  now  divided  into 
areas  having  definite  boundaries,  in  each  of  which  government 
and  laws  are  uniform.     These  political  divisions  are  called  em- 
pires, kingdoms,  states,  provinces,  and  many  other  names.     The 
location,  extent,  and  boundaries  of  poUtical  divisions  are  shown 
upon  a  poUtical  map,  which  is  generally  colored  to  emphasize 
their  distinctions.     They  are  all  conventional  and  artificial  in 
the  sense  of  being  man-made  and  the  products  of  human  society. 
The  face  of  the  earth  may  also  be  divided  into  areas  in  each 
of  which  all  the  non-human  conditions,  such  as  structure,  relief, 
cUmate,  vegetation,  and  animal  life  are  uniform.     Such  areas 
constitute  natural  divisions,  as  distinguished  from  artificial,  and 
a  map  of  them  may  be  called  a  natural  map.     The  maps  in 
Part  I  of  this  book  showing  rehef,  structure,  soils,  temperature, 
pressure,  winds,  rainfall,  climate,  and  plant  and  animal  regions, 
arc  natural  maps,  each  of  which  shows  the  distribution  of  one 
or  two  natural  conditions.     A  composite  map  made  by  printing 
upon  one  sheet  all  the  natural  maps  of  this  book  would  be  a 
practically  complete  and  correct  natural  map,  but  would  be  too 
complex  to  be  useful. 

It  is  more  difBcult  to  make  a  natural  map  than  a  political 
map.  The  boundaries  of  political  divisions  are  definite  and 
well  known.    They  are  recorded  in  treaties  and  laws  made  by 
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the  various  governments  concerned,  and  in  civilized  countries 
are  surveyed  and  marked  by  permanent  monuments  upon  th€ 
ground.  A  political  boundary  is  so  sharp  that  by  taking  one 
step  across  it  a  person  may  pass  abruptly  and  completely  out 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  one  government  into  that  of  another.  On 
the  other  hand,  natural  conditions  vary  gradually,  and  in  most 
cases  insensibly  from  one  place  to  another,  and  natural  bounda- 
ries are  often  vague  and  uncertain.  The  shore  line  of  the  sea, 
where  land  and  water  meet,  constitutes  a  definite  boundary  on 
opposite  sides  of  which  nearly  all  natural  conditions  are  strongly 
contrasted.  The  largest  and  most  definite  of  all  natural  prov- 
inces are  the  continental  land  masses,  and  next  to  them  islands 
and  peninsulas.  On  land  the  sharpest  contrasts  occur  along 
lines  of  abrupt  change  in  elevation,  as  where  plains  are  bordered 
by  mountains  or  by  plateaus  which  rise  with  an  abrupt  slope. 

While  the  natural  divisions  of  the  face  of  the  earth  would 
remain  the  same  if  no  human  being  lived  upon  it,  they  derive 
their  greatest  importance  in  geography  from  their  relations  tc 
human  affairs.  If  these  arc  kept  in  mind,  it  is  possible  to  map 
the  earth  into  large  regions,  in  each  of  which  many,  if  not  all, 
of  the  natural  conditions  are  approximately  uniform,  and  deter- 
mine its  general  character  and  possibilities  for  human  habita- 
tion and  utilization.  From  this  point  of  view,  some  natural 
conditions  are  more  important  than  others  and  may  be  used  to 
divide  the  face  of  the  earth  into  great  natural  provinces.  The 
temperature  belts  shown  in  Fig.  164  record  the  efficiency  of 
solar  energy  and  show  in  a  large  way  the  vigor  and  quantity 
of  life  possible  in  different  parts  of  the  earth.  Combined  with 
rainfall  regions  (Figs.  185,  186,  187),  they  display  more  defi- 
nitely the  factors  of  climate  upon  which  life  intimately  depends 
(Fig.  188).  The  lines  of  equal  temperature  and  rainfall  which 
bound  climatic  regions  are  imperceptible  upoji  the  ground  and 
can  be  located  only  by  a  long  series  of  scientific  observations. 
They  represent  averages  and  not  actual  conditions  existing  on 
any  given  day,  and  serve  to  locate  belts  of  gradual  transition 
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from  one  climate  to  another.  Nevertheless  they  are  indis- 
pensable in  mapping  natural  regions.  Differences  of  climate 
find  concrete  expression  in  vegetation,  and  the  ordinary  observer 
can  see  clearly  the  change  from  forest  to  grassland  and  from 
grassland  to  desert.  Natural  vegetation  is  a  visible  expression 
not  only  of  climate,  but  of  soil,  relief,  and  drainage,  and  in  turn 
determines  actual  and  possible  animal  life,  food  supply,  and 
raost  of  the  material  resources  which  are  not  mineral.  Position, 
structure,  and  relief  introduce  special  modifications  which 
affect  accessibility,  arability,  mineral  wealth,  and  available 
power.  All  these  conditions  determine  the  large  possibilities  of 
human  life  and  civilization,  and  constitute  the  basis  for  the 
division  of  the  land  into  natural  and  economic  provinces,  that 
is,  into  natural  environments. 

Hardly  any  part  of  the  face  of  the  earth  is  unique  and  wholly 
unlike  every  other  part.  Therefore  natural  regions  fall  into 
groups  of  two  or  more  which  are  very  much  alike.  One  region 
in  each  group  may  be  taken  as  a  type  and  representative  of  the 
whole  group,  and  a  thorough  study  of  the  type  region  renders  un- 
necessary a  detailed  study  of  the  other  members  of  the  group. 
^\hen  the  tj^^e  is  known,  the  others  may  be  thought  of  as  sub- 
stantially similar.  Thus  natural  geography  may  be  made  more 
simple  than  political  geography,  because  natural  divisions  do 
not  differ  from  one  another  so  much  as  political  divisions.  The 
natural  conditions  in  any  region  determine  natural  resources  and 
products,  and  through  them  influence  strongly  the  food,  cloth- 
ing, implements,  dwellings,  occupations,  trade,  and  economic 
affairs  of  the  people  who  inhabit  the  region. 

Wherever  one  or  more  natural  conditions  prevail  in  an  extreme 
degree,  as  in  regions  which  are  very  hot,  very  cold,  very  wet, 
or  very  dry,  in  dense  forests,  extensive  grasslands,  or  deserts, 
on  lofty  mountains  or  oceanic  islands  scarcely  rising  above  the 
waves,  human  life  is  rigorously  limited  and  controlled  by  nature, 
and  men  remain  in  a  relatively  low  stage  of  culture.  Whenever 
natural  conditions  are  more  varied  and  of  medium  intensity, 
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as  in  the  mixed  forest  and  grassland  of   the  temperate  zones, 

men  have  a  better  chance  and  are  able  to  control  and  utilize 

nature  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  and  to  become  civilized.     By 

means  of  trade  all  the  resources  of  the  earth  are  made  available, 

and  economic  life  correspondingly  complex.     But  it  is  no  more 

possible  to  escape  from  the  influence  of  natural  environment 

than  it  is  to  get  off  the  earth.     The  occupations  of  a  community, 

the  resources  they  make  use  of,  the  work  they  do,  the  kind  of 

living  they  get,  modify  the  habits,  thoughts,  and  spirit  of  the 

people  and  help  to  determine  their  political,  educational,  and 

religious  institutions.     All  these  things  combined  constitute  the 

degree  of  civilization  of  the  community  and  determine  its  place 

in  history  and  its  present  power,  influence,  and  rank  among  the 

peoples  of  the  world.     To  discov^er  how  and  to  what  extent 

human  life  is  related  to  natural  environment  is  the  main  problem 

of  geography.     It  has  been  expressed  by  Le  Play  in  a  simple 

formula  which  may  be  stated  in  various  terms: 

Place >     Work >     People 

Region ^     Resources ^     Human  life 

Environment  -^     Occupations ►     Institutions 

Natural  Provinces.  —  On  the  map.  Fig.  301,  the  land  areas 
arc  divided  into  natural  j)rovinces  or  environments,  each  of 
which  may  be  subdivided  into  minor  regions  for  detailed  study 
to  any  degree  of  thoroughness  desired.  These  provinces  are 
arranged  in  live  classes  approximately  defined  by  the  tem- 
perature belts  of  Fig.  164.  The  provinces  in  each  class  are 
grouped  according  to  relief,  climate,  and  vegetation  under  two 
or  more  txpes.  In  most  cases  there  is  little  room  for  uncertainty 
as  to  the  iyi^e  to  wliich  the  province  properly  belongs.  The 
exact  boundaries  and  arrangement  of  the  provinces  are  subject 
to  modification  according  to  individual  judgment,  and  the 
scheme  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  final.  Perhaps  in  the  future 
geographers  may  agree  upon  a  definite  plan  for  the  division  of 
the  whole  face  of  the  earth,  including  the  sea,  into  natural 
environments. 
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I.  Intertropical  Provinces.  —  Temperature  always  high  and 
the  range  small.  In  the  Intertropical  provinces  seasonal  changes 
of  temperature  are  less  marked  than  those  of  rainfall,  which, 
except  on  plateaus  and  protected  lowlands,  is  above  60  inches, 
mih  excess,  if  any,  in  summer.  The  vegetation,  according  to 
rainfall,  is  either  tropical  rain  and  monsoon  forests,  or  tropical 
dry  forest  and  savanna.  Among  the  economic  products  are 
coconut,  sago,  oil,  and  other  palms,  manioc,  gums,  bananas, 
CDcoa,  sugar  cane,  rice,  spices,  coffee,  opium,  cinchona,  rubber, 
cotton,  silk,  cabinet  woods,  timber,  dyestuffs,  ivory,  and  pearls. 
Collective  economy  prevails,  with  hoe,  garden,  and  planta- 
tion culture  in  favorable  localities.  Technical  arts  are  poorly 
developed. 

The  native  peoples  are,  with  few  exceptions,  savage  or  semi- 
civilized,  of  American,  Ethiopian,  Mongolian,  and  Malay  races. 
The  prevalence  of  malaria,  dysentery,  and  other  tropical  dis- 
eases renders  these  provinces  unsuitable  as  a  permanent  home 
for  Caucasian  peoples.  These  difficulties  may  be  overcome,  and 
"the  tropics ''  may  become  the  important  lands  of  the  future. 

Types  I  and  2  are  oceanic  lands,  islands,  and  peninsulas  in 
the  equatorial  calm  belt  or  exposed  to  trade  and  monsoon  winds 
from  the  ocean.  Rainfall  generally  above  6o  inches.  Tropical 
f<^in  and  monsoon  forests. 

1.  Amazon  Type.  Equatorial  with  no  dry  season.  —  Ama- 
zon; Kongo;  Malay. 

2.  Caribbean  Type.  Tropical  with  dry  season.  —  Caribbean; 
hdo-Chinese;  Madagascar. 

Type  3  includes  continental  lands  and  tropical  plateaus,  which 
on  account  of  elevation  have  a  more  or  less  temperate  climate. 
Rainfall  generally  20  to  60  ific/ics.  Tropical  dry  forest  and 
savanna.   . 

3.  Mexican  Type.  —  Mexican;  Andean;  Orinoco;  Brazilian; 
Central  African;  Dekkan. 

s 
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n.  Subtropical  and  Warm  Temperate  Provinces.  —  Hot  with 
a  temperate  season  or  temperate  with  a  hot  season.  These  prov- 
inces include  the  great  continental  deserts  of  the  world,  with 
adjacent  grasslands,  and  only  two  provinces  in  which  the  rain- 
fall is  more  than  moderate. 

Type  4  includes  the  continental  deserts.  Rainfall  less  than 
lo  incites.  The  daily  range  of  temperature  far  exceeds  the 
annual.  Vegetation  absent  or  scanty  and  confined  to  drouth 
plants.  The  economic  products  are  minerals,  except  in  ground- 
water oases  and  valleys  irrigated  by  streams  which  rise  in  neigh- 
boring rainy  regions.  Desert  populations  are  sparse,  generally 
nomadic  and  barbarous,  and  often  piratical,  parasitic,  or  tribu- 
tary to  the  watered  districts. 

4.  Arizonan  Type. — Arizonan;  Saharan;  Peruvian;  Kalahari; 
Central  Australian. 

Types  5  and  6  are  oceanic  lands  with  small  range  of  temperature 
and  a  rainfall  of  20  to  60  inches. 

Lands  of  type  5  have  dry  summers,  tropical  dry  forest,  and  poor 
grasslafid.  The  economic  products  are  the  olive,  vine,  fig,  date, 
citrus  and  stone  fruits,  wheat,  corn  (maize),  and  silk.  Goats 
take  the  place  of  cattle.  Meat  and  dairy  products  are  scarce. 
The  equable  temperature,  clear  skies,  absence  of  storms,  and 
dry,  stimulating  air  render  the  climate  sanitary  and  delightful. 
The  Mediterranean  province  has  been  the  center  of  a  high 
civilization  for  many  centuries.  The  other  provinces  arc  small 
and  their  civilized  communities  young. 

5.  Calif ornian  Type.  —  Californian;  Mediterranean;  ChiJean; 
Cape;  Southwest  Australian. 

Lands  of  type  6  have  dry  winters  and  are  covered  with  prairie, 
steppe,  and  scrub,  or  a  combination  of  them.  The  economic 
products  are  cereal  grains,  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  wool,  hides,  and 
ostrich  plumes.  The  natural  resources  are  poorly  developed. 
The  population  is  sparse,  and  herding  is  the  chief  economy. 
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6.  Plata  Type.  —  Plata  (pampas) ;  .  South  African  (veldt) ; 
Queensland  (bush). 

Type  7  has  a  rainfall  near  or  above  60  inches  and  no  dry  season^ 
supporting  temperate  rain  and  summer  forests.  The  economic 
products  are  tropical  fruits,  rice,  sugar  cane,  tea,  cotton,  and  silk. 

7.  Floridan  Type,  —  Floridan;   Chinese. 

in.  Temperate  and  Intemperate  Provinces.  —  Lands  of  types 
8  and  9  have  mixed  summer  and  coniferous  forests  and  grass- 
land {prairie).  The  economic  products  arc  corn  (maize),  wheat, 
oals,  r}'c,  barley,  root  crops,  sugar  beet,  fruits,  berries,  tobacco, 
swine,  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  flax,  hemp,  and  timber.  These 
provinces  are  the  special  domain  of  the  cereal  grains  and  of 
animals  fed  upon  them,  and  arc  the  chief  food-producing  regions 
of  the  world.  They  are  rich  in  coal  and  iron,  and  the  technical 
arts  are  highly  developed.  They  are  densely  populated  by  the 
most  highly  civilized  Caucasian  peoples,  except  in  Asia. 

Type  8  includes  west  coast  lands  with  small  range  of  tem- 
perature. All  seasons  arc  temperate,  and  the  rainfall  is  20  to 
100  incites,  with  excess  in  winter. 

8.  Oregon  Type. — Oregon;  West  European ;  New  Zealand. 

Type  9  includes  the  east  coast  and  interior  lowlands  with  a 
hot  and  a  cold  season  and  a  large  range  of  temperature.  The 
rainfall  is  generally  20  to  60  inches,  with  excess  in  summer. 

9.  Mississippian  Type.  —  Mississippian ;  Central  European; 
Manchurian. 

Type  10  comprises  interior  continental  highlands,  with  ex- 
treme range  of  temperature  and  a  rainfall  less  than  20  inches. 
They  are  broken  by  lofty  mountain  ranges  inclosing  plateaus  and 
basins  near  and  below  sea  level.  Some  of  them  are  the  most 
barren  and  inhospitable  deserts  of  the  world.  They  are  char- 
acterized by  a  vast  expanse  of  steppe,  in  Eurasia  the  home  of 
Mongolian  nomad  herdsmen  for  30CX5  years.    The  North  Ameri- 
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can  steppes  are  occupied  by  Caucasian  ranchmen  who  are 
tributary  to  the  more  favored  regions  on  either  side.  In  South 
America  the  narrowness  of  the  continent  mitigates  the  extreme 
climatic  conditions,  but  the  steppes  are  as  yet  occupied  only  by 
barbarous  native  hunters  and  herdsmen. 

ID.  Interior  Type,  —  American  Interior;  Eurasian  Interior; 
Patagonian. 

IV.  Cold  Temperate  Provinces.  —  Temperate  with  a  cold 
season  or  cold  with  a  temperate  season. 

Type  II  includes  west  coast  oceanic  highlands  with  lou' 
temperature,  small  range,  and  a  perennial  rainfall  of  20  to  100 
inches.  The  numerous  snow  fields  and  glaciers  are  not  due  to 
cold  winters,  but  to  hea\y  snowfall  and  cool  summers.  The 
ice-free  land  is  occupied  by  coniferous  and  temperate  rain  forests. 
The  economic  products  are  minerals,  fish,  and  timber.  The 
narrow  coast  lands  are  largely  dependent  upon  the  sea.  The 
scenery  is  among  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world. 

11.  Alaskan  Type.  —  Alaskan;  Norwegian;  Southwest  Amer- 
ican. 

Type  12  includes  continental  lowlands  with  very  low  winter 
temperatures  aytd  large  range.  The  rainfall  is  20  to  40  inches, 
including  a  hea\y  and  persistent  snowfall.  They  comprise  the 
great  belts  of  coniferous  forest  which  stretch  across  the  northern 
continents  from  ocean  to  ocean.  The  economic  products  are 
minerals,  furs,  and  timber.  The  sparse  population  of  American 
and  Mongolian  races  is  engaged  in  hunting  and  trapping.  More 
or  less  temporary  and  shifting  groups  and  communities  of 
Caucasians  invade  these  provinces  for  mining  and  lumbering 
purposes. 

12.  Canadian  Type,  —  Canadian;   Siberian. 

V.  Polar  Provinces.  —  The  temperaiure  is  always  law.  Pre- 
cipitation is  less  than  10  inches,  and  mostly  in  the  form  of  snow. 
The  economic  products  are  the  musk  ox,  reindeer,  hare,  polar 
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bear,  fish,  marine  mammals,  and  birds.     The  population  is  verj" 
sparse  and  mostly  of  the  Mongolian  race. 

13.  Arctic     Type,     Lowland     tundras.  —  American    Arctic; 
Eurasian  Arctic. 

14.  Greenland    Type,     Highland    ice    deserts.  —  Greenland; 
Antarctic. 

VI.    Regions  belonging  to  types  determined  by  special  condi- 
tions of  relief,  accessibility,  arability,  and  mineral  wealth. 

Alpine  T^-pe.  —  ^Mountain  lands. 
Andean  T>pe.  —  Tropical  plateaus. 
Netherlands  Tjpe.  —  Delta  lands. 
Italian  Type.  —  Peninsular  lands. 
British  T>^e.  —  Continental  islands. 
Hawaiian  T>'pe.  —  Oceanic  islands. 
Eg>'ptian  Type.  —  Irrigated  lands. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 
NORTH  AMERICA  — PHYSIOGRAPHIC  PROVINCES 

The  continent  of  North  America,  with  its  outlying  islands, 
extends  through  more  than  seventy  degrees  of  latitude,  and  is 
crossed  by  all  the  belts  of  climate.  Its  shores  are  washed  by  all 
the  oceans  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  it  presents  to  them 
a  diversified  coast  line.  Its  surface  is  occupied  by  an  assem- 
blage of  land  forms  which  include  all  varieties  of  structure, 
relief,  soil,  and  mineral  products.  Its  rivers  and  lakes  are 
among  the  largest  in  the  world,  ^t  would  be  difficult  to  name 
a  plant  or  animal  which  could  not  find  a  congenial  home  in  some 
part  of  it.  More  than  half  of  it  lies  in  those  temperate  middle 
latitudes  which  are  most  favorable  for  the  existence  of  a  high 
degree  of  civilization.  Its  position,  extent,  character,  and  com- 
plexity render  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets  of  the  human 
race.  It  constitutes  by  itself  a  world  in  which  nothing  essential 
for  human  welfare  is  lacking.  All  varieties  of  landscape  and 
scenery  exist  upon  a  large  scale.  Much  simpler  in  plan  than 
Asia,  and  more  complex  than  any  of  the  other  continents,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  the  typical  continent.  Its  natural  provinces 
belong  to  nearly  every  type,  and  each  one  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  its  class.  A  detailed  study  of  North  America  goes  far  toward 
an  understanding  of  world  geography. 

Physiographic  Provinces  and  Regions.  —  The  map  (Fig.  302) 
divides  North  America  into  physiographic  provinces  and  regions, 
based  upK)n  the  structure  and  relief  of  the  earth  crust. 

The  Laurentian  Peneplain  (Figs.  23,  iii,  197).  —  The  north- 
eastem  part  of  the  continent  is  occupied  by  one  of  the  oldest 
land  areas  on  the  globe.  It  is  bordered  on  the  southeast 
by  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  Gulf,  and  on  the  southwest  by 
a  series  of  great  lakes,  Ontario,  Huron,  Superior,  Winnipeg, 
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Athabasca,  Great  Slave,  and  Great  Bear.  On  the  east  it 
presents  a  high,  fiord  coast  to  the  Atlantic.  The  eastern  rim 
is  broken  by  Hudson  Strait,  admitting  the  Atlantic  waters  to 
the  shallow  interior  basin  of  Hudson  Bay.  Ages  of  weathering 
and  stream  erosion  have  removed  the  original  cover  of  sedimen- 
tary strata  and  exposed  a  complex  mass  of  coarsely  crj^stalline 
rocks  of  varied  and  deformed  structure.  Severe  and  prolonged 
glaciation  has  swept  these  rocks  nearly  bare  and  rounded  and 
polished  their  surface,  leaving  the  harder  ledges  upstanding  in 
hills  and  ridges  of  low  relief,  with  irregular  hollows  between. 

The  drainage  divide  between  Hudson  Bay  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence is  a  broad  plateau  between  1000  and  2000  feet  in  elevation, 
rising  toward  the  east,  where  mountains  bordering  the  Labrador 
coast  stand  above  5000  feet.  The  glacial  rock  basins  and  drift- 
dammed  valleys  of  the  peneplain  are  occupied  by  unnumbered 
island-studded  lakes,  of  which  Mistassini  and  Abbitibi,  draining 
to  Hudson  Bay,  and  Nipigon  and  St.  John  to  the  St.  Lawrence, 
are  the  largest.  The  numerous  rivers  arc  short,  tortuous,  dis- 
orderly, and  frequently  interrupted  by  lakes  and  rapids. 

The  Laurentian  province  is  very  rich  in  minerals,  which  have 
been  developed  only  along  the  southern  edge,  where  iron,  silver, 
copper,  and  nickel  are  mined. 

The  Greenland  Plateau.  —  Greenland,  the  largest  island  in  the  world, 
is  a  broken-block  plateau  separated  from  the  continent  by  a  wide  stretch 
of  deep  water.  Most  of  its  area  is  covered  by  an  ice  cap  of  unknown 
thickness,  the  surface  of  which  rises  in  the  south  to  a  height  of  9000  feet 
above  the  sea.  A  strip  of  bare,  rocky  land,  20  to  100  miles  wide,  borders 
the  coast,  and  toward  the  northern  extremity  a  considerable  area  is  ice- 
free.  The  coast  is  almost  everywhere  high,  precipitous,  and  broken  by 
profound  fiords,  through  which  the  inland  ice  drains  to  the  sea.  The 
rocks  exposed  are  generally  crystalline,  but  beds  of  good  anthracite  coal 
occur  in  some  localities.  Baffin  Land,  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the 
world,  and  the  smaller  islands  to  the  north  resemble  Greenland. 

The  Appalachian  Highland.  —  Another  area  of  old  land,  sepa- 
rated from  the  Laurentian  peneplain  by  the  valley  of  the  St.  Law- 
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rence,  extends  from  Newfoundland  nearly  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
a  distance  of  about  2000  miles.  As  this  land  rose  above  the 
sea,  the  earth  crust  was  thrown  into  numerous  parallel  folds, 
like  those  of  a  heavy  rug  slid  sidewise  on  the  floor.  As  the  folds 
were  compressed  and  thrust  upon  one  another,  the  strata  were 
broken  and  faulted.  During  the  process  of  folding  and  faulting, 
and  through  the  ages  since  elapsed,  erosion  has  removed  layers 
of  rock  many  miles  in  thickness.  The  Mohawk-Hudson  gap 
in  New  York  cuts  the  highland  completely  into  two  contrasted 
regions. 

Tlie  New  England  Plateau,  —  Northeast  of  the  Hudson  gap  the 
New  England  plateau  occupies  the  space  between  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  Atlantic.  Only  small  areas  of  sedimentary  rock 
remain,  chiefly  around  the  margins,  and  the  plateau  resembles 
the  Laurentian  peneplain.  Many  knobs,  knots,  and  ridges  of 
crj'stalline  rock  stand  above  the  general  surface.  The  Adiron- 
dack Mountains  of  New  York  form  a  roughly  circular  knot 
with  peaks  above  5000  feet.  The  White  Mountains  of  New 
Hampshire  form  the  culminating  point  of  the  region,  where 
Mt.  Washington  reaches  the  highest  elevation  in  northeastern 
North  America,  6279  feet. 

Newfoundland  is  a  portion  of  the  highland  detached  by  the 
drowned  valley  of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  traversed  by 
parallel  ridges  rising  to  2000  feet,  and  is  prolonged  far  out  to 
sea  by  the  slightly  submerged  ^'  banks.''  The  peninsulas  and 
bays  of  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia  are  expressions  of  the 
original  crustal  folds.  The  coast  line  of  the  New  England 
plateau  is  broken  by  numerous  fiords  and  bordered  by  islands, 
all  on  a  small  scale,  but  furnishing  many  good  harbors.  The 
surface  is  covered  by  a  tliin  mantle  of  bouldery  drift,  with  sandy 
outwash  plains  near  the  coast.  Glacial  lakes  abound,  and  the 
streams  generallly  have  narrow  valleys  and  a  rapid  fall,  with 
drowned  mouths.  The  Connecticut  is  the  longest,  and  in  its 
southern  course  traverses  a  wide  valley. 

Valuable  quarries  of  granite,  slate,  and  marble  are  numerous, 
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and  rich  coal  fields  underlie  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 
Iron  is  mined  in  Newfoundland. 

The  Appalachian  Mountains  and  Plateaus.  —  South  of  the 
Mohawk-Hudson  gap,  the  highland  consists  of  a  central  moun- 
tain belt  flanked  by  a  plateau  on  each  side.  The  folding  of  the 
strata  in  the  central  belt  gave  rise  to  narrow  bands  of  alter- 
nately harder  and  softer  rocks,  from  which  the  agents  of  erosion 
have  carved  a  series  of  parallel  ridges  and  valleys  {Figs.  44,  195), 
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The  ridges  have  smooth,  symmetrical  slopes  and  even  crests, 
and  extend  in  a  straight  line  ten  or  twenty  miles  like  a  wall. 
As  one  dies  out  another  begins  at  one  side,  so  that  the  ends 
overlap.  They  are  sometimes  curved  or  connected  in  a  zigzag 
pattern.  The  easternmost  ridge  south  of  the  Potomac  River, 
called  the  Blue  Ridge,  is  more  massive  than  the  others,  and. 
together  with  the  plateau  which  borders  it ,  consists  of  old  crj'stal- 
line  rocks.  The  Blue  Ridge  is  separated  from  the  other  ridges 
to  the  west  of  it  by  an  unusually  wide  interval  known  as  the 
Great  Appalachian  Valley,  The  ridges  generally  vary  in  eleva- 
tion between  1000  and  4000  feet,  but  near  the  southern  end  of 
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the  Blue  Ridge,  a  massive  knot  reaches  in  Mt.  Mitchell  a  height 
of  67 1 1  feet,  the  highest  point  in  eastern  North  America.  The 
narrow  Piedmont  Plateau  which  lies  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
the  coastal  plain  is  a  southern  extension  of  the  New  England 
plateau  (Fig.  30).  The  belt  of  mountain  ridges  is  bordered  on 
the  west  by  a  prominent  escarpment,  which  is  the  abrupt  edge 
of  the  Appalachian  Plateau  (Figs.  42,  78).  It  is  dissected  by 
streams,  and  from  the  east  has  the  appearance  of  a  mountain 
range  overtopping  the  others.  Hence  in  New  York  it  is  called 
the  Catskill  Mountains,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains,  and  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  the  Cum- 
berland Mountains.  The  surface  of  the  Appalachian  Plateau 
slopes  gently  northwestward  and  merges  into  the  interior  plains. 
The  strata  which  underlie  it  have  been  but  slightly  disturbed 
from  a  horizontal  position,  but  near  the  escarpment  have  been 
deeply  dissected  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  River. 

In  the  north  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna,  and  Potomac  rivers 
rise  in  the  western  plateau  and  flow  southeastward  directly 
across  the  grain  of  the  country,  cutting  narrow  water  gaps 
through  all  the  ridges  on  their  iX^ay  to  the  Atlantic.  The  nu- 
merous gaps  give  access  to  the  valleys  and  enable  railroads  and 
canals  to  cross  the  highland  (Fig.  44).  In  the  south  most  of  the 
streams  rise  in  the  Blue  Ridge  and  flow  northwestward.  The 
Kanawha  flows  directly  to  the  Ohio.  The  other  mountain  streams 
join  the  Tennessee,  which  makes  its  way  out  by  a  circuitous 
course  to  the  Ohio  near  its  mouth. 

The  soils  of  the  Appalachian  mountains  and  plateaus  vary 
with  the  kind  of  rock  which  underlies  them.  They  are  generally 
poor  on  the  ridges  and  sandstone  areas,  and  fertile  in  the  valleys 
and  on  limestone  areas.  The  mountains  and  western  plateau 
contain  the  richest  stores  of  coal  and  petroleum  in  North 
America.     Iron  ore  is  extensively  mined  in  Alabama. 

The  Ozark  Plateau.  —  An  outlying  portion  of  the  Appalachian  highland 
appears  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  Ozark  plateau,  which  stands 
like  an  island  in  the  interior  plain,  as  Newfoundland  stands  in  the  ocean. 
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The  part  north  of  the  Arkansas  River  is  a  reproduction  on  a  small  scale  of 
the  Appalachian  Plateau.  South  of  the  Arkansas,  a  belt  of  parallel  ridges 
and  valleys  trending  east  and  west,  called  the  Ouachita  Mountains,  repro- 
duces in  miniature  the  features  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains. 

The  Cordilleras.  —  The  western  highland  of  North  America, 
known  as  the  Cordilleras,  extends  from  southern  Mexico  to 
Bering  Sea,  and  on  the  parallel  of  40°  N.  Lat.  is  1000  miles  wide. 
It  is  divided  longitudinally  into  three  great  provinces,  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  Intermont  Plateaus,  and  the  Pacific 
Ranges. 

The  Reeky  Mountains  (Figs.  54,  58,  60,  74,  131,  198). — The 
Rocky  Mountain  system  forms  the  eastern  member  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras and  consists  of  a  belt  of  folded  and  dissected  ranges, 
with  occasional  volcanic  peaks  and  knots.  The  scores  of  ranges 
composing  the  system  present  a  great  variety  of  structure  which 
would  require  a  volume  to  describe.  The  general  arrangement 
is  of  parallel  and  overlapping  ranges  separated  by  high  plateaus 
or  valleys.  In  Canada  there  are  two  well-defined  series  divided 
by  a  trench  which  is  continuous  for  800  miles,  and  occupied 
alternately  by  the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia,  Fraser,  and 
Mackenzie,  which  pass  out  on  either  side  through  water  gaps. 
The  Rocky  Mountain  system  is  broken  in  Wyoming  by  a  gap 
about  100  miles  wide,  occupied  by  plains  which  connect  the 
High  Plains  with  the  Colorado  Plateau.  North  of  this  gap  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park  includes  a  volcanic  knot  famous  for 
its  geysers  and  hot  springs.  The  width  of  the  system  is  generally 
not  more  than  100  miles,  but  in  northern  United  States  increases 
to  400  miles.  The  highest  part  of  the  system  is  in  Colorado, 
where  Pikes  Peak,  Longs  Peak,  and  about  one  hundred  others 
rise  to  about  14,000  feet.  A  height  of  10,000  feet  or  more  is 
maintained  as  far  north  as  the  parallel  of  60°  N.  Lat.  The 
northern  and  southern  extremities  are  lower.  North  of  Mexico 
the  system  forms  the  great  continental  divide  between  streams 
flowing  to  the  Pacific  on  the  west  and  to  the  Atlantic  and  Arctic 
on  the  east  and  north.     Only  the  Rio  Grande  in  the  south  and 
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the  Liard  in  the  north  rise  in  the  western  plateau  and  breach 
the  system  completely. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  are  rich  in  minerals  and  furnish  a 
large  part  of  the  world's  supply  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead. 
Passes  practicable  for  railroads  occur  at  intervals  throughout 
the  length  of  the  system,  which  is  crossed  by  ten  or  more  trunk 
lines,  with  branches  to  the  many  mining  regions. 

The  Pacific  Ranges  (Figs.  40,  43,  51,  84,  104,  106).  —  The 
Pacific  coast  of  North  America  is  bordered  by  a  double  chain 
of  mountains  with  a  central  longitudinal  valley.  The  eastern 
member  rivals  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  height  and  continuity. 
The  western  Sierra  Madre  of  Mexico  is  isolated  by  a  wide  gap 
on  the  north,  through  which  the  Colorado  River  passes.  The 
Sierra  Nevada  of  California  is  a  single  massive  block  uptilted 
on  the  east,  where  a  steep  escarpment  faces  the  Great  Basin 
with  an  unbroken  wall.  The  highest  point  in  its  even  crest 
line  is  Mt.  Whitney,  15,000  feet.  It  is  continued  northward  by 
the  Cascade  Range,  chiefly  of  volcanic  origin,  of  which  Shasta, 
Hood,  and  Rainier  or  Tacoma  are  conspicuous  and  symmetrical 
cones  about  14,000  feet  high.  The  range  is  cut  in  two  by  the 
Columbia  valley  and  ends  at  the  Fraser  River  gap.  North  of 
the  Fraser,  the  Coast  Range  of  British  Columbia  and  Alaska 
is  deeply  gashed  by  fiords  and  crossed  by  several  small  rivers. 
North  of  the  parallel  of  60°  N.  Lat.  the  system  curves  to  the 
west  and  expands  into  the  Alaskan  Mountains,  a  great  volcanic 
knot  which  contains  some  of  the  highest  peaks  on  the  continent, 
McKinley  (20,300  feet),  Logan  (19,500),  St.  Elias  (18,000), 
CriDon  (15,900),  and  Fairweather  (15,300).  Beyond  the  knot 
the  system  is  prolonged  through  the  Alaskan  peninsula  and 
Aleutian  Islands  by  a  chain  of  volcanoes,  many  of  which  are 
active.  The  Alaskan  mountains  are  covered  by  extensive  snow 
fields  and  their  valleys  filled  with  hundreds  of  glaciers,  many  of 
which  reach  the  sea. 

They  contain  deposits  of  coal,  gold,  copper,  and  tin,  the  extent 
and  value  of  which  are  very  great,  but  not  yet  fully  determined. 
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The  western  member  of  the  Pacinc  mountain  system  is  older 
and  far  less  massive  than  the  eastern,  and  north  of  the  Strait 
of  Fuca  is  broken  into  a  chain  of  islands.  The  southern  ex- 
tremity forms  the  backbone  of  the  peninsula  of  Lower  Califor- 
nia, between  which  and  the  mainland  lies  the  rift  valley  of  the 
•  Gulf  of  California.  The  Coast  Ranges  are  separated  from  the 
Sierra  Nevada  by  the  great  Valley  of  California,  and  from  the 
Cascade  Range  by  the  valleys  of  the  Willamette  River  and  Puget 
Sound.  They  are  broken  by  San  Francisco  Bay  and  the  lower 
Columbia  River.  Vancouver  and  other  islands  contain  good 
coal  beds.  Mercury  is  mined  south  of  San  Francisco,  and  Lower 
California  has  considerable  mineral  wealth,as  yet  little  developed. 

The  Pacific  coast  of  North  America,  from  Panama  to  the 
Strait  of  Fuca,  is  generally  high  and  smooth,  with  long  lines  of 
cliffs  and  a  few  small  and  shallow  bays.  There  are  no  im- 
portant indentations  except  the  Gulf  of  California,  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  The  northern  p>art 
is  still  higher  but  broken  by  numerous  fiords  and  canals,  of  which 
Lynn  Canal  and  Puget  Sound  are  the  largest. 

The  Interment  Plateaus.  —  The  space  between  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Pacific  ranges  is  occupied  by  a  series  of 
plateaus  4000  to  8000  feet  in  height.  Extensive  faulting  and 
outflows  of  lava  have  occurred.  The  higher  portions  are  dis- 
sected by  canons.  The  intermont  belt  is  divided  at  the  parallel 
of  50*^  N.  Lat.,  where  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific 
ranges  come  in  contact.  The  southern  portion  is  drained  by 
the  Rio  Grande,  Colorado,  and  Columbia,  the  northern  chiefly 
by  the  Fraser  and  the  Yukon. 

The  Yukon  Plateau,  —  In  Canada  and  Alaska  a  rough  and 
mountainous  plateau,  widening  northwards,  descends  to  the 
coast  lands  of  Bering  Sea.  The  northern  half  forms  the  basin 
of  the  Yukon,  while  the  southern  is  drained  by  the  Fraser  and 
smaller  streams  which  pass  directly  through  the  coast  moun- 
tains to  the  Pacific.  Rich  gold  fields  occur  on  many  of  the 
rivers,  among  which  the  Klondike,  Tanana,  Atlin,  Kluane,  and 
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Skeena  are  most  famous.  The  combined  product  of  all  these  is 
nearly  equaled  by  that  of  the  field  about  Nome,  south  of  Bering 
Strait.     Coal  beds  occur  at  many  places  in  the  Yukon  basin. 

The  Columbia  Plateau  (Fig.  141).  —  An  area  of  200,000  square 
miles,  mostly  in  Idaho,  Washington,  and  Oregon,  is  covered 
by  a  series  of  lava  sheets  which  in  some  places  are  more  than 
4000  feet  thick.  The  smooth  surface  of  the  lava  meets  the  slopes 
of  older  moimtains  as  the  surface  of  the  sea  joins  a  rugged 
coast.  It  extends  up  the  valleys  and  indentations  and  is  itself 
mdented  by  projecting  headlands,  while  some  mountains  are 
completely  surroimded  and  form  islands  in  a  frozen  sea  of  lava. 
In  some  places  it  has  been  extensively  eroded  by  streams,  and 
in  others  broken  by  faulting  into  blocks,  as  in  the  block  moun- 
tains of  Oregon.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Snake  River,  which 
flows  through  a  canon  in  some  places  4000  feet  deep.  Much 
of  the  drainage  is  subterranean,  leaving  the  surface  unscarred 
by  stream  valleys.  The  soil  is  generally  scanty,  but  local 
accumulations  are  of  great  thickness  and  very  productive. 

The  Great  Basin.  —  Between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Wasatch 
Mountains  an  area  of  210,000  square  miles,  extending  from 
4i|°  N.  Lat.  nearly  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  has,  on  account  of 
scanty  rainfall,  no  drainage  to  the  sea,  and  is  hence  called  the 
Great  Basin.  Its  elevation  of  4000  to  6000  feet  makes  it  a 
t>'pical  intermont  plateau.  It  is  traversed  by  numerous  north- 
south  mountain  ranges  separated  by  flat-floored  valleys,  and 
its  surface  resembles  that  of  a  rasp.  The  ranges  are  of  varied 
structure,  some  being  the  edges  of  broken  blocks  and  some  the 
remains  of  ancient  folds.  Nearly  all  of  them  have  suffered 
extensive  erosion.  Infrequent  but  violent  rains  on  the  summits 
produce  temporary  torrents,  which  score  the  mountain  sides 
and  carry  down  sediment  which  accumulates  in  the  valleys. 
The  streams  soon  disappear  by  evaporation,  and  thus  the  moun- 
tains have  been  half  buried  in  their  own  waste.  There  are 
many  "  sinks  "  and  salt  lakes,  all  of  which  are  subject  to  great 
variations  of  volume  and  area  and  are  liable  to  dry  up  entirely. 
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The  largest  of  these  is  Great  Salt  Lf 
Utah,  which  is  permanent  but  f  uctuat 
level  and  outline.  Two  depressions,  '. 
Valley  and  the  Salton  Sink  in  Calil 
have  floors  several  hundred  feet  belo 
level.  Very  rich  gold-bearing  veins 
been  discovered  in  the  mountain  range 
the  lake  basins  contain  deposits  of 
borax,  and  soda.  The  whole  region  is  i 
.1  and  its  soils  are  largely  eolian.  but  prodi 
"  wherever  water  is  available  for  irrigati< 
in  the  valley  of  Great  Salt  Lake  and  » 
near  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 

Tlie  Colorado  Plateau  (Figs.  38,  7; 
204,  205.  .404),  —  Most  of  the  area  di 
1  by  the  Colorado  River,  including  the  Wi 
■f  Mountains,  h  a  plateau  above  600c 
in  elevation.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
by  the  fault  scarp  of  the  Wasatch, 
overlooks  the  Great  Basin  from  a  heij 
6000  to  10,000  feet.  Sedimentarj'  be 
great  thickness  have  been  denuded,  le 
the  edges  of  the  harder  layers  upstandi 
long  lines  of  cliffs  which  trend  in  a  gi 
east-west  direction,  and  di\ide  the  pi 
into  a  series  of  platforms  rising  by  gjj 
steps,  like  a  tilted  staircase.  In  the  wi 
part  north-south  faults  have  broken  the ; 
into  parallel  blocks,  bounded  by  escarpi 
at  right  angles  to  the  other  set.  The 
ture  and  surface  are  farther  complicat 
numerous  volcanic  cones,  cistemlike  intn 
and  outflows  of  lava.  Across  this  regie 
Green,  Grand,  and  Colorado  rivers,  wit! 
branches,  flow  with  little  regard  to  the  surface  slope,  intre 
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in  profound  canons,  of  which  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado 
in  Arizona  is  unrivaled  in  the  worid.  The  plateau  is  well 
characterized  by  the  Indians  as  **  the  land  of  standing  rocks." 
Important  mineral  deposits  have  so  far  been  discovered  only 
in  the  Wasatch  Mountains;  yet,  on  account  of  its  magnificent 
scenery  and  the  grand  scale  upon  which  physiographic  forms 
and  processes  are  displayed,  the  Colorado  Plateau  must  be 
reckoned  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  regions  of  the  world. 

The  Mexican  Plateau  (Figs.  191,  196). — The  southernmost 

portion  of  the  plateau  belt  rises  from  the  depression  of  the  Gila 

River  to  heights  of  6000  to  8000  feet  south  of  the  tropic.     It  is 

an  old  valley  between  the  ranges  of  the  eastern  and  western 

Sierra  Madrc,  which  has  been  filled  nearly  brimful  with  an 

accumulation  of  waste  from  the  mountains  and  the  discharge 

from  a  great  number  of  volcanic  openings.     In  some  places  peaks 

and  ridges  of  buried  mountains  project  above  the  surface  of  the 

filling  like  islands  from  the  sea.     There  are  no  large  rivers,  and 

the  streams  are  generally  torrents  during  one  half  the  year  and 

dry  during  the  other  half.     Some  of  them  end  in  sinks  and  salt 

lakes.     It  is  one  of  the  richest  mining  regions  in  the  world,  and 

contains  unestimated  stores  of  silver,  gold,  copper,  lead,  mercury, 

and  iron. 

The  Caribbean  Ranges.  —  Southern  Mexico,  Central  America, 
and  the  large  islands  of  the  West  Indies  (the  Greater  Antilles) 
are  formed  by  partly  submerged  volcanic  mountain  ranges 
trending  east  and  west,  which  with  the  northern  Andes  nearly 
inclose  the  deep  basin  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Volcanic  cones, 
many  of  which  are  active,  are  numbered  by  scores,  of  which 
Orizaba  (18,250),  Popocatepetl  (17,520),  Ixtaccihuatl  (17,000), 
and  Toluca  (15,000)  in  Mexico  are  the  loftiest.  The  continental 
ranges  are  lowest  at  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  now  crossed 
by  a  railroad  with  a  sunmiit  level  of  700  feet,  and  at  the  narrow 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  where  there  is  a  ship  canal. 

The  Interior  Plains.  —  The  interior  of  North  America  is  occu- 
pied by  a  continuous  plain  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Arctic 
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Ocean.  Its  length  is  more  than  3000  miles,  and  its  greatest 
width  about  1200  miles.  The  northern  part  is  broken  into  a 
group  of  ragged  islands  forming  the  Arctic  archipelago.  The 
Arctic  shore  is  bordered  by  a  narrow  strip  of  coastal  plain,  the 
Gulf  shore  by  a  wider  one.  The  remainder,  which  is  truly  in- 
terior, may  be  divided  into  three  principal  regions.  On  the 
north  the  long,  narrow  trough  of  the  Mackenzie  Plain  slopes 
from  an  elevation  above  2000  feet  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  eastward  and  northward  to  sea  level.  The  trunk 
stream  is  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  continent,  with  a  volume 
of  water  sufficient  to  make  it  navigable  for  more  than  1000  miles, 
but  except  for  a  few  months  in  the  year  it  is  choked  with  ice. 
The  wider  and  utilizable  part  of  the  interior  plains,  south  of 
55°  N.  Lat.,  is  divided  by  differences  of  rainfall  and  vegetation, 
as  well  as  of  relief,  into  two  contrasted  p)ortions. 

The  High  Plains  (Figs.  36,  94,  133,  134,  202,  253)  slope  from 
an  elevation  of  4000  or  5000  feet  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  eastward  about  300  miles  to  the  2000-foot  contour 
line,  and  hence  are  technically  a  plateau.  In  places  the  eastern 
edge  is  marked  by  an  escarpment,  but  generally  the  surface 
merges  imperceptibly  into  the  lower  plains.  A  large  part  of 
the  High  Plains  appears  to  be  as  smooth  and  level  as  the  sea, 
and  distant  objects  are  hidden,  like  ships,  only  by  the  curve  of 
the  earth.  The  monotony,  however,  is  broken  in  the  northern 
states  by  uplifts  and  protrusions  of  igneous  rock,  which  in  the 
case  of  the  Black  Hills  attain  the  magnitude  of  mountains.  The 
higher  portions  are  deeply  cut  by  stream  valleys,  and  in  some 
localities  carved  into  the  fantastic  and  intricate  forms  of  the 
"  bad  lands."  Local  areas  of  drifting  sand  dunes  occur  in  west- 
ern Kansas  and  Nebraska.  The  large  rivers  rise  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and,  fed  by  melting  snows,  meander  through  wide  val- 
leys toward  the  Nelson  and  the  Mississippi.  Losing  in  volume 
of  water  by  evaporation  as  they  go,  they  are,  except  in  times 
of  flood,  heavily  loaded  with  sediment,  and  navigation,  always 
difficult,  is  generally  impossible  for  anything  but  small  boats. 
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The  Glacial  Drift  Plain  (Figs.  34,35>  4S»  47,  48,  112,  113,  114, 
115). — That  part  of  the  Interior  plains  extending  from  the 
lower  Saskatchewan  River  approximately  to  the  Missouri  and 
Ohio,  and  including  the  basins  of  lakes  Winnipeg,  Michigan, 
Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  is  covered  by  a  heavy  mantle  of 
glacial  drift  which  has  filled  the  depressions  and  obliterated 
most  of  the  surface  irregularities  of  the  bed  rock  beneath. 
Only  the  large  streams  have  been  able  to  keep  their  original 
valleys  open,  and  even  the  Missouri,  Mississippi,  and  Ohio 
were  diverted  and  displaced  by  the  ice  sheets  which  deposited 
the  drift.  The  smaller  streams  are  all  young,  and  since  tht 
retreat  of  the  ice  have  been  unable  to  drain  the  innumerable 
lakes  and  marshes  which  occupy  the  hollows  of  the  drift  surface. 
The  divides  are  low,  flat,  and  difficult  to  locate.  The  only 
prominent  features  of  relief  are  the  bluffs  which  border  the  flood 
plains  of  the  larger  streams,  and  the  belts  of  morainic  hills  which 
sweep  in  great  loops  and  festoons  with  convex  curves  to  the 
south  and  sharp  reentrant  angles  to  the  north  (Fig.  113). 

The  glacial  drift  and  bordering  dep>osits  of  loess  constitute 
soils  of  great  fertility  and  endurance. 

The  whole  area  of  the  Interior  plains,  with  some  local  ex- 
ceptions, is  underlain  by  sedimentary  strata  of  great  thickness 
which  have  been  but  little  disturbed  from  their  original  hori- 
zontal p>osition.  They  contain  beds  of  coal  and  lignite  second 
in  value  only  to  those  of  the  Appalachian  highland.  Lead  and 
zinc  are  mined  in  Missouri  and  Wisconsin,  and  the  Black  Hills 
contain  rich  veins  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead. 

The  Coastal  Plains  (Figs.  28,  69,  136,  194).  — The  coast  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic  as  far  north  as  New  York 
is  bordered  by  a  coastal  plain  of  varying  width.  Long  Island, 
Marthas  Vineyard,  Nantucket,  and  the  Cape  Cod  peninsula  are 
fragments  of  a  former  northward  extension.  South  of  the  Rio 
Grande  the  plain  is  very  narrow,  but  northward  it  extends  up  the 
Mississippi  600  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  On  the  Atlantic 
side  the  inner  margin  is  the  edge  of  the  Piedmont  Plateau,  which 
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forms  a  low  escarpment,  or  Fall  Line,  where  rapids  or  falls  occur 
in  all  the  streams  crossing  it.  The  larger  rivers  are  invaded  by 
the  tide  up  to  the  Fall  Line.  The  low,  limestone  peninsulas  of 
Florida  and  Yucatan  differ  in  structure  from  the  rest  of  the 
plain.  The  drainage  is  chiefly  subterranean,  and  in  Florida 
numerous  small  sink-hole  lakes  occur.  On  the  outer  side  the 
coast  is  bordered  by  the  wide  submerged  plain  of  the  continental 
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shelf.  The  coast  line  is  indented  by  many  shallow  bays  and 
barred  from  the  sea  by  extensive  barrier  beaches.  The  beaches 
of  Florida  are  peculiar  in  being  partly  of  coral  formation.  The 
delta  and  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  constitute  the  most  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  Gulf  coast.  Mineral  deposits  of  value  are 
generally  absent.  Beds  of  phosphate  rock  in  Florida  and  South 
Carolina,  and  of  salt  and  sulphur  in  Louisiana,  and  petroleum 
**  pools  "  in  Texas  form  notable  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

The  temperature,  rainfall,  climate,  and  vegetation  of  North 
America  are  described  in  Chapters  XIII-XVI  and  shown  on 
the  maps,  Figs.  158,  159,  160,  161,  162,  164,  165,  166,  185,  186, 
187,  188,  192,  305. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

THE  MISSISSIPPIAN  AND  FLORIDAN  PROVINCES 

The  natural  provinces  which  occupy  the  middle  latitudes 
of  North  America  fall  into  three  well-marked  divisions  of  two 
each.  The  Atlantic  division  comprises  the  Mississippian  and 
Floridan  provinces,  the  Middle  division  the  Interior  and  Ari- 
zonan  provinces,  and  the  Pacific  division  the  Oregon  and 
Calif ornian  provinces. 

The  Atlantic  Division.  —  The  Mississippian  and  Floridan 
provinces  constitute  a  well-defined  natural  and  economic  unit, 
the  only  important  distinction  between  them  being  climatic. 
The  Mississippian  province  belongs  to  the  intemperate  belt  of 
hot  summers  and  cold  winters  and  has  a  rainfall  between  20  and 
50  inches,  while  the  Floridan  is  in  the  subtropical  belt  of  hot 
summers  and  temperate  winters  and  has  a  rainfall  a  little  below 
or  above  60  inches.  There  is  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation 
between  them.  They  are  bounded  on  two  sides  by  Atlantic 
waters,  on  the  west  by  the  line  of  20  inches  of  rainfall  and  the 
borders  of  the  steppe  (Figs.  185,  192),  and  on  the  north  approxi- 
mately by  the  July  isotherm  of  70  degrees  and  the  margin  of 
the  Laurentian  peneplain.  They  include  the  Appalachian  High- 
land, except  Newfoundland,  the  whole  of  the  Glacial  Drift 
plain,  nearly  all  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coastal  plain  and  a 
small  p>ortion  of  the  High  plains.  The  area  is  nearly  2,000,000 
square  miles,  or  one  fifth  of  North  America.  It  is  half  as  large 
as  Europe  and  nearly  two  thirds  as  large  as  the  United  States. 
The  population  is  about  90,000,000,  or  70  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  of  North  America.  The  density  of  population  is 
about  45  per  square  mile. 
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InqiortaDce.  —  This  region  is  the  most  densely  populated 
arge  area  in  the  western  hemisphere  and  the  most  important 
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center  of  civilization  outside  of  Europe.  The  bordering  Cana- 
dian and  Interior  provinces  are  closely  related  and  tributary 
to  it.  Tliis  preeminence  is  due  to  many  causes,  natural  and 
historical. 

(i)  Position.  —  It  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  north  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  north  of  the  American  Mediterranean.  The  long, 
low  coast  line,  with  many  drowned  valleys,  and  the  number  of 


navigable  waterways  which  penetrate  the  interior,  render  it 
easily  accessible  by  water  from  the  better  haK  of  the  world. 

(2)  Relief  and  S/rwcterc.  ^  While  its  reliel  is  sufficiently 
varied,  not  more  than  one  tenth  of  it  is  too  rugged  for  cultiva- 
tion. Four  lifths  of  it  is  a  smooth  plain  below  2000  feet  in 
elevation,  almost  everywhere  arable  and  traversable  by  roads 
and  canals.     Its  crust   includes   the  most   valuable  coal  and 
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petroleum  fields  yet  developed  in  the  world,  with  important 
deposits  of  iron,  lead,  zinc,  and  other  minerals.  Two  fifths  of 
its  area  is  covered  with  the  best  of  glacial  soils.  In  the  rougher 
parts  water  power  is  abundant. 

(3)  Climate.  —  It  lies  in  that  part  of  the  so-called  temperate 
zone  where  the  summers  are  long  and  warm  enough  to  ripen  the 
cereal  grains  and  the  rainfall  in  the  growing  season  is  everywhere 
sufticient  for  agriculture. 

(4)  Vegetation.  —  The  natural  vegetation  includes  large  areas 
of  coniferous  and  summer  forests  and  prairie.  The  summer 
forests  are  easily  converted  by  clearing  into  grass  and  agricultural 
lands. 

(5)  People.  —  The  bulk  of  the  population  is  of  Baltic  Cauca- 
sian stock  (p.  260),  which  the  presence  of  negroes,  descended 
from  former  slaves,  and  the  recent  influx  of  Alpine  and  Medi- 
terranean immigrants  have  not  yet  notably  modified.  In  race 
and  civilization  the  region  is  an  oversea  colony  of  western  and 
central  Europe. 

Aboriginal  Inhabitants.  —  Aside  from  destroying  patches  of  forest  by 
fire  and  restricting  to  some  extent  the  natural  increase  of  wild  animals,  the 
Indians  of  this  region  played  an  insignificant  part  in  its  history.  They 
had  scarcely  disturbed  the  balance  of  nature  and  were  of  less  importance 
than  trees  and  deer.  It  was  substantially  a  virgin  environment  of  con- 
tinental dimensions  of  the  most  favorable  character,  literally  a  new  world, 
which  civilized  men  discovered  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  finally  gained 
possession  of  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  The  immi- 
grants brought  with  them  every  kind  of  domestic  animal  now  kept  in  this 
region  except  the  turkey  (and  some  dogs),  all  the  cereal  grains  except  corn 
(maize) ,  and  all  the  other  plants  of  great  economic  value  except  cotton  and 
tobacco.  Even  the  species  of  cotton  now  extensively  grown  in  the  Fiori- 
dan  province  probably  originated  in  India.  The  changed  environment  was 
stimulating  and  caused  plants,  animals,  and  men  to  develop  new  adapta- 
tions, which,  in  most  cases,  resulted  in  an  increase  of  vigor  and  efficiency. 
The  native  species  often  proved  inferior  and  gave  way  before  the  invaders. 
As  the  white  man  has  swept  aside  the  red  man,  so  English  timothy  grass 
and  clover  have  displaced  native  grasses,  and  most  of  our  common  weeds 
are  of  European  origin.     Corn,  tobacco ,  the  potato,  and  the  turkey  are 
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the  only  important  American  aborigines  which  have  held  their  ground 
and  increased  and  multiplied  under  foreign  dominion. 

Agriculture 

Agriculture,  combined  with  stock  raising,  extends  over  the 
whole  area  of  the  Atlantic  provinces  (Mississippian  and  Fioridan) 
except  the  mountainous  and  dissected  parts  of  the  Appalachian 
highlands,  and  even  there  is  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
valleys.  It  reaches  its  highest  development  on  the  Glacial 
Drift  plain. 

Fig.  306  shows  the  approximate  length  of  the  growing  season, 
or  period  between  frosts,  which  reaches  ten  months  on  the  Gulf 
coast  and  is  about  four  months  in  the  extreme  northwest. 
Fig.  186  shows  that  the  seasonal  distribution  of  rainfall  is  every- 
where favorable  for  agriculture.  Where  the  annual  rainfall  is 
least,  the  maximum  occurs  in  summer,  and  is  sufficient  for  crops 
because  evaporation  is  relatively  small.  The  isotherms  in  sum- 
mer bend  far  northward  (Fig.  159)  in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan, 
and  while  the  winter  temperatures  are  considerably  below  zero, 
this  is  not  a  controlling  factor  in  agriculture.  All  the  natural 
conditions  are  nicely  adjusted  for  the  existence  of  a  wide  range 
of  vegetation  from  the  subtropical  to  the  cold  temp)erate. 

Corn.  —  Corn  (maize)  is  grown  throughout  the  Atlantic  prov- 
inces, but  is  not  an  important  crop  in  the  region  where  the 
growing  season  is  less  than  ^.5  months.  The  most  productive 
com  belt  lies  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Glacial  Drift  plain, 
from  Ohio  westward.  The  states  included  in  this  belt  produce 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  total  crop.  This  belt  leads  also  in 
the  production  of  all  grains. 

Corn  is  planted  in  rows,  usually  in  May,  cultivated  to  kill  weeds  and  keep 
the  soil  moLst  until  half  grown,  and  harvested  in  September  and  October. 
The  stalks  of  ripe  com  are  taller  and  heavier  than  those  of  any  other  grain, 
and  correspondingly  difficult  to  handle.  They  are  often  cut  with  the  stroke 
of  a  long  knife  and  set  up  in  shocks  to  cure  (Figs.  242,  244).  Many  farmers 
pick  the  ripe  ears  from  the  stalks,  which  are  left  standing,  and  cattle  are 
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turned  into  the  field  to  eat  as  much  as  they  vHi  of  the  fodder:  but  such 
methods  are  wasteful.  Machines  are  now  in  use  which  cut  and  bind  the 
com.  After  a  month  or  more  of  curing  in  the  shock,  the  ears  are  husked, 
largely  by  hand,  the  work  being  carried  on  through  the  late  autumn  in 
the  field,  and  sometimes  in  bams  during  the  winter.  Machines  are  now 
m  use,  which,  driven  by  a  steam  or  gasoline  engine,  separate  the  ears 
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and  tear  the  stalks  into  shreds,  rendering  them  more  easily  handled  and 
consumed  by  stock.  The  ears  are  stored  in  cribs,  or  roofed  pens  open 
for  circulation  of  air,  and  fed  out  to  swine,  cattle,  and  horses.  Some  por- 
tion of  the  grain  b  shelled  and  ground  into  meal  or  made  into  hominy, 
breakfast  food,  and  other  articles  for  human  consumption.  Com  cobs 
make  excellent  fuel  for  a  quick,  hot  fire. 

The  unripe  grain  of  some  varieties,  while  still  soft  and  milky,  known 
as  green  com,  is  roasted  or  boiled  for  immediate  use,  or  preserved  in  sealed 
cans.  Unripe  com  stalks  and  ears  are  cut  and  packed  in  large  bins,  or 
silos,  so  tightly  as  to  exclude  the  air.  In  this  condition  the  material  does 
not  spoil  or  decay,  and  furnishes  green  fodder  much  relished  by  cattle  in 
winter.  The  com-swine-cattle  system  furnishes  one  of  the  most  complete 
And  economical  combinations  of  agriculture  and  stock  raising  known.  A 
brge  yield  of  both  bulky  and  concentrated  food  b  utilized  and  converted 
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into  pork  and  beef  or  milk,  while  sufficient  fertilizer  is  returned  to  the  land 
to  prevent  serious  loss  of  fertility.  Such  a  farm  is  a  very  efficient  food 
factory.  Perhaps  one  half  of  the  corn  crop  is  sold  from  the  farms  and 
manufactured  elsewhere  into  starch,  sugar,  sirup,  alcohol,  and  many  other 
commercial  products. 

The  cultivation  of  corn  has  reacted  upon  the  farmers  to  give  them  a  high 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  scientific  agriculture.  Fifty  years  ago  their 
methods  were  not  much  superior  to  those  of  the  squaws,  although  their 
product  was  greater  on  account  of  the  use  of  better  tools  and  animal  power. 
Now,  through  the  agency  of  the  agricultural  colleges,  **  corn  schools  "  are 
conducted,  and  '*  corn  trains  "  travel  over  the  railroads,  giving  practical 
instruction  and  demonstration  to  all  who  will  assemble  at  the  stopping 
places.  In  rural  public  schools  prizes  are  offered  to  the  pupil  who  raises 
the  best  crop  of  corn.  Every  enterprising  farmer  pays  careful  attention  to 
the  selection  of  seed,  fertilizers,  cultivation,  and  economical  methods  of 
harvesting.  The  results  are  that  corn  growing  has  become  an  intelligent 
and  scientific  business,  and  the  crop  of  19 10  amounted  to  more  than  3000 
million  bushels,  or  80  per  cent  of  the  world's  crop,  and  was  worth  1500 
million  dollars. 

Wheat  (p.  271).  — The  wheat  lands  overlap  and  coincide  to 
some  extent  with  the  corn  lands,  but  are  less  continuous  (Fig. 
308).  Wheat  is  crowded  out  of  some  parts  of  the  corn  belt,  not 
because  it  will  not  grow  there,  but  because  corn  is  more  profit- 
able. Wheat  does  not  require  so  long  or  so  warm  a  season  to 
ripen  as  corn,  and  hence  extends  much  farther  north,  even  to  the 
Mackenzie  plain  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  wheat  fields  of 
the  Saskatchewan  and  Red  River  basins  are  possible  because  of 
the  many  hours  of  sunshine  and  frequent  showers  in  summer. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  wheat  belt  the  grain  is  sown  in  the  autumn 
and  harvested  the  following  summer,  and  is  hence  called  winter  wheat. 
The  seed  is  sown  in  finely  pulverized  soil  by  means  of  horse  drills  which 
plant  it  in  rows  at  a  uniform  depth.  No  cultivation  is  necessary.  A  snow 
covering  in  winter,  and  a  cool,  damp  spring  are  most  favorable.  The 
grain  is  harvested  in  June  or  July  by  means  of  reapers  which  cut  and  bind 
it  into  bundles.  It  is  left  to  cure  in  shocks  and  is  drawn  thence  to  threshers 
in  the  field,  or  is  first  placed  in  stacks  or  barns  for  protection  from  rain. 
Threshing  machines  are  run  by  steam  engines,  and  travel  about  from  farm 


to  farm.    The  straw  is  slacked  for  bedding  and  (odder  (or  slock,  or  baled 
and  drawn  to  paper  mills. 

In  the  northwest,  where  the  winters  are  severe  and  the  growing  season 
Iks  than  five  months,  spring  wheat  is  the  leading  crop.  It  is  sown  in  April 
or  May,  and  as  the  ground  thaws,  water  rises  to  the  roots.  Thousands  of 
jcres  may  be  comprised  in  a  single  field,  and  the  work  of  harvesting  in 
August  and  September  is  done  b>  machinery  upon  a  correspondingly  large 
scale  (Fig,  243).  Little  or  no  efTort  is  made  to  utilize  the  straw,  which  is 
iiumed  upon  the  ground,  and  thus  a  part  of  the  plant  food  is  returned  to 
the  soil  in  the  form  of  ashes. 
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Whtfat  is  generally  marketed  at  an  elevator,  which  is  n  tall  building 
erected  beside  a  railroad,  and  equipped  for  the  handling  and  storage  of 
grain.  Thence  it  is  sent  to  mills,  the  largest  of  which  arc  situated  at 
Minneapolis,  where  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony  furnish  water  power.  At  the 
mills  the  grain  is  cleaned,  crushed  between  steel  rollers,  sifted,  and  reground 
until  about  75  per  cent  of  its  weight  is  converted  into  flour.  The  remainder, 
consisting  of  middlings  and  bran,  is  fed  to  stock. 

The  wheat  crop  of  the  Atlantic  provinces  in  1909  was  about 
770  million  bushels,  worth  about  700  million  dollars.  This  is 
86  per  cent  of  the  total  crop  of  North  America,  which  is  the  only 
part  of  the  world  where  "  the  struggle  for  bread  "  has  been 
entirely  successful,  and  where  "  white  bread  "  is  so  cheap  and 
abundant  that  it  is  generally  furnished  at  restaurants  and  hotels 
without  extra  charge. 
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Oats  (p.  273).  —  Oats  are  grown  in  the  same  manner  as  ^ring  wheat 
throughout  the  wheat  belt,  and  in  regions  too  cool  and  wet  for  wheat. 
The  grain  and  straw  are  largely  fed  to  horses  and  mules,  which  furnish 
nearly  all  the  animal  power  for  cultivating  the  land  and  for  local  travel 
and  transportation.  The  use  of  oatmeal  for  human  food,  formerly  common 
in  Scotland  where  wheat  cannot  be  raised,  has  spread  to  all  parts  of  tem- 
perate North  America.  The  crop  of  1909  in  the  Atlantic  provinces  was 
about  1 260  million  bushels,  or  90  per  cent  of  the  total  for  North  America. 

Rye  and  Barley  (p.  273).  —  Rye  and  barley  are  hardy  grains  which 
are  profitable  under  conditions  of  climate  and  cultivation  too  severe  for 
wheat.  Rye  is  usually  sown  in  the  late  autumn,  and  barley  in  the  spring. 
They  are  used  for  stock  food,  and  for  making  beer  and  whisky.  A  limited 
amount  of  rye  is  made  into  bread.  Rye  straw  is  valuable  for  making 
coarse  wrapping  paper.  In  1909  the  barley  crop  of  the  Atlantic  provinces 
was  175  miUion  bushels,  or  75  per  cent  of  that  of  North  America,  and  the 
rye  crop  32  million  bushels,  or  94  per  cent  of  that  of  North  America. 

Potatoes  (p.  274).  —  The  p>otato  plant  is  a  native  of  South 
America,  where  it  formed  the  food  basis  of  the  native  Inca  civili- 
zation of  Peru.  Potatoes  flourish  in  a  wide  range  of  climate 
through  the  temp)erate  and  cold  temperate  zones  even  as  far 
north  as  the  Arctic  circle.  From  their  use  as  the  chief  food 
supply  of  Ireland,  they  have  received  the  name  of  Irish  potatoes. 
The  best  quality  is  produced  up>on  light,  sandy  soils,  especially 
those  of  glacial  moraines  and  kames  (p.  121  and  Figs.  47,  112). 
Besides  being  one  of  the  most  common  and  cheapest  of  foods, 
they  are  a  source  of  laundry  starch  and  in  some  countries  of 
alcohol.  The  crop  of  1909  in  the  Atlantic  provinces  was  376 
million  bushels,  or  79  per  cent  of  that  of  North  America. 

Mississippian  Fruits.  —  Among  the  fruits  of  the  Mississippian 
province,  the  apple  is  foremost  and  is  raised  from  Ontario  to 
Tennessee.  The  great  apple  belt  extends  from  New  York  to 
Missouri,  the  total  product  being  about  200  million  bushels. 
Large  quantities  are  dried  in  local  kilns  for  shipment  abroad. 
Pears,  peaches,  plums,  and  cherries  are  often  grown  in  the  apple 
districts.  Lake  Erie  and  some  of  the  Finger  Lakes  of  New  York 
(p.  126)  are  nearly  surrounded  by  belts  of  vineyards,  which  are 
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protected  by  the  water  from  too  early  warm  spells  in  spring 
and  too  early  frosts  in  autumn  (Fig.  251).  The  Erie  belt 
occupies  a  strip  of  land  once  covered  by  a  glacial  predecessor 
of  the  present  lake  (p.  125).  New  York  is  second  only  to 
California,  among  the  states,  in  nimiber  of  vines  and  in  wine 
produced. 

Tobacco  (p.  286).  —  Tobacco  can  be  raised  wherever  corn 
can,  but  its  actual  distribution  is  determined  by  many  factors 
other  than  climate,  and  is  very  patchy.  Kentucky,  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Ohio  produce  three  fourths 
of  the  United  States  crop,  but  it  is  grown  as  far  north  as  Wis- 
consin, Ontario,  and  Vermont,  sometimes  under  cloth.  The 
Mississippian  province  raises  two  thirds  of  the  crop  of  North 
America,  and  one  third  of  the  world's  crop. 

Floridan  Crops.  —  The  characteristic  crops  of  the  Floridan 
province  are  cotton,  sugar  cane,  rice,  and  tropical  fruits.  The 
com  crop  is  increasing  rapidly  in  acreage  and  value. 

Cotton  (p.  289).  —  Formerly  cotton  was  grown  by  slave 
labor  on  the  plantation  system,  which,  although  immediately 
profitable,  was  destructive  to  soil  fertility.  Land  was  exhausted 
by  successive  crops  and  then  abandoned.  The  present  system 
is  peculiar  in  its  adjustments  to  labor  and  capital.  The  colored 
laborer,  with  little  or  no  capital,  rents  from  the  white  owner 
10  to  20  acres,  as  much  as  he  can  cultivate  without  hiring 
help.  Seed  is  planted  in  rows  in  early  spring  and  the  crop  is 
cultivated  largely  by  hand.  The  long  period  of  harvest,  from 
September  to  December,  makes  it  possible  for  the  work  to  be  done 
by  few  hands.  The  change  from  plantation  to  garden  culture  is 
now  being  followed  by  another  change  toward  field  culture.  The 
baled  fiber  from  the  gins  is  shipped  to  local  mills,  or  to  seaports, 
chiefly  Galveston,  New  Orleans,  and  Savannah,  where  the  bale 
is  compressed  to  smaller  bulk  and  sent  to  Europe  or  the  northern 
states.  In  most  years  the  Floridan  province  furnishes  about 
two  thirds  of  the  world's  crop,  more  than  half  of  which  is  sent 
abroad. 
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The  cotton  seed,  formerly  wasted,  is  now  worth  about  one  tenth  as 
much  as  the  fiber.  The  expressed  oil  is  used  as  food  in  place  of  olive  oil 
and  in  making  soap.  The  cake  left  after  extraction  of  the  oil  is  used  at 
home  and  abroad  as  stock  food  and  as  a  fertilizer.  Paper  is  made  from 
the  hulls  and  stalks.  Cotton  fiber  has  largely  displaced  linen,  wool,  and 
silk,  both  in  pure  fabrics  and  in  mixtures,  and  has  greatly  enlarged  and 
cheapened  the  world's  supply  of  clothing.  The  present  cotton  production 
of  the  Floridan  province  could  be  easily  doubled. 

Sugar  Cane  (p.  275).  —  The  area  available  for  sugar  cane 
is  limited  to  the  coastal  plain  and  mostly  to  the  alluvial  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  business  requires  large  capital 
invested  in  land  and  machinery.  Light  railroads  are  used  on 
large  plantations  to  haul  the  cane  to  the  mill.  The  total  product 
is  less  than  7  per  cent  of  the  total  sugar  consumption  of  the 
United  States. 

Floridan  Fruits.  —  Peaches,  melons,  and  small  fruits  are 
grown  in  all  the  Gulf  states.  Florida  is  second  only  to  Cali- 
fornia in  the  production  of  tropical  fruits,  chiefly  oranges. 
Lemons,  grapefruit,  and  pineapples  are  also  grown.  A  large 
area  in  southern  Florida  is  occupied  by  the  Everglades,  a  body 
of  shallow,  fresh  water  partly  overgrown  with  marsh  plants. 
It  is  now  being  drained  by  the  state  and  reclaimed  for  agriculture 
and  fruit  growing. 

Rice  (p.  273).  —  Rice  has  never  been  a  very  important  crop  in  America, 
but  has  been  grown  in  the  Floridan  province  for  two  centuries.  Since 
about  1S90,  rice  culture  has 'received  a  new  impetus  from  the  introduction 
of  improved  machinery  and  methods  into  the  coastal  plain  of  Texas  and 
Louisiana.  Large  fields  are  leveled  and  surrounded  by  a  dike,  and,  after 
seeding,  water  is  supplied  from  a  stream,  sometimes  by  pumping,  to  flood 
the  ground  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches.  The  water  is  drawn  off  before 
harvest,  which  is  accomplished  by  binders  and  threshers  similar  to  those 
used  for  wheat.  The  milling  of  rice,  which  consists  in  removing  the  husk 
and  polishing  the  grain,  is  difficult  and  costly.  Rice  is  poor  in  food  con- 
stituents except  starch,  and  is  used  in  America  chiefly  as  a  delicacy.  The 
crop  in  1 9 10  was  about  1000  million  pounds. 
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Hinends,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce 
—  The  Mississippian  province  has  more  coal  than  any 
ovince  or  country  in  the  world,  possibly  excepting  China 
[-314).    The  annual  output  is  about  450,000,000  tons. 
re  four  principal  coal  fields,  —  the  Canadian  in  Nova 
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ind  New  Brunswick,  the  Appalachian,  extending  from 
vania  to  Alabama,  the  eastern  Interior  in  Illinois,  Indiana, 
itucky,  and  the  western  Interior  west  of  the  Mississippi 
The  Gulf  states  and  Alberta  have  immense  deposits  of 
•&  yet  little  used.  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Illinois, 
idiana,  Alabama,  and  Kentucky,  in  order,  head  the  list 
producing  states,  Pennsylvania  alone  furnishing  more 
e  third. 


athracite  coal,  found  only  in  a  region  of  r 
^  in  northeastern  Pcnnaylva: 


uch  disturbed  and 
<  about  one  fifth  of 
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the  total  product  by  weight.  Its  value  per  ton  is  about  twice  that  of 
bituminous  coal.  It  is  drilled,  blasted,  and  hoisted  to  the  surface,  where 
it  is  assorted  in  part  by  hand  labor,  and  shipped  to  all  the  surrounding 
country  within  500  miles  or  more,  according  to  the  cost  of  transportation. 
It  reaches  the  Missouri  River,  the  head  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  in  the 
bunkers  of  ocean  steamships  many  foreign  ports. 

The  Appalachian  field  furnishes  70  per  cent  of  the  bituminous  coal, 
which  is  distributed  as  far  as  the  lower  Mississippi  and  through  Atlantic 
seaj)orts  to  Central  and  South  America.  About  one  seventh  of  the  bitumi- 
nous coal  is  converted  into  coke  by  heating  in  ovens,  the  volatile  parts 
going  to  waste.  This  does  not  include  the  gas-house  coke  made  as  a  by- 
product in  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas.  The  coke  is  used  chiefly 
for  smelting  and  melting  iron,  and  is  sent  as  far  as  Chicago. 

The  coal  of  the  Interior  fields,  about  one  fourth  of  the  whole,  supplies 
local  markets  and  finds  its  way  westward  nearly  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

About  half  of  all  the  coal  mined  is  used  in  metallurgy,  for  power  in  manu- 
facturing and  transportation,  and  for  lighting. 

In  mining  coal,  shafts  are  sunk  to  the  seam  and  then  drifts  or  tunnels 
are  run  in  every  direction.  A  seam  less  than  4  feet  thick  is  difficult  to 
work.  If  the  overlying  rock  or  roof  is  not  strong,  timbers  must  be  used  to 
support  it.  Pillars  of  coal  are  also  left  for  this  purpose,  and  in  this  way 
from  one  fourth  to  a  half  of  the  coal  is  left  in  the  ground.  This  waste  is 
sometimes  avoided  by  filling  the  space  with  earth  and  broken  rock. 

The  consumption  of  coal  is  now  increasing  at  the  rate  of  10 
per  cent  a  year.  If  this  rate  should  continue,  the  supply  is 
likely  to  be  exhausted  within  two  centuries.  More  efficient  use 
of  coal,  more  complete  methods  of  mining,  the  utilization  of 
dust  and  waste,  and  the  increasing  use  of  water  power  are  likely 
to  prolong  the  fuel  supply  indefinitely. 

Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas  (pp.  314-315).  —  The  Atlantic  provinces 
produce  about  70  per  cent  of  the  petroleum  of  North  America,  and  46  per 
cent  of  the  world's  supply.  Oklahoma,  Illinois,  West  Virginia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Ohio  are  now  the  leading  states.  These  provinces  also  produce 
about  98  per  cent  of  the  natural  gas  used  in  North  America,  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  Kansas  having  the  largest  supply.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  uncertain  of  natural  resources.  Productive  fields  are  liable 
to  be  soon  exhausted  and  new  fields  are  frequently  discovered. 
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IroD  (p.  399).^  There  are  two  great  iron-mining  districts  in 
eastern  North  America, —  the  Lake  Superior  and  the  Alabama, — 
with  minor  centers  in  Newfoundland,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  New  Jersey.  Of  these  the  Superior 
district  produces  about  four  fifths  of  the  total,  and  the  Alabama 
district  one  eighth. 

The  Superior  dislrUl  is  a  part  of  the  Laurentian  peneplain  and  belongs 
to  the  Canadian  province,  but  is  commercially  a  part  of  the  Mississippian 
province.  Iron  occurs  in  nine 
"ranges"  or  ore  belts  near  the 
shores  of  Lake  Superior  in  Michi- 
gan. Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and 
Ontario.  The  ore  b  generally  rich 
in  metal  and  free  from  troublesome 
impurities.  In  the  Meaabi  range  in 
Minnesota  it  b  excavated  from 
open  pits  by  steam  shovels,  and  p. 
the    cost    is    thus    reduced    to    a 

minimum  (Fig.  278).  To  these  mines  are  due  the  leading  position  of  the 
United  States  in  iron  and  steel  production,  and  the  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  all  American  industries.    They  would,  however,  be  comparatively 
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worthless  without  the  waterway  of  the  Great  Lakes  by  which  the  ore  is 
transported  to  the  coal  fields.  The  Michigan  ore  goes  largely  to  South 
Chicago,  Joliet,  and  Gary,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan,  while  the  larger 
j)ortion  shipped  from  Duluth,  Superior,  Ashland;  and  Two  Harbors  is  dis- 
charged at  Cleveland  and  specially  constructed  ports  on  the  south  shore 
of  Lake  Erie,  from  Toledo  to  Buffalo.  Thence  it  is  distributed  by  rail 
throughout  the  Pittsburgh  district,  which  includes  western  Pennsylvania, 
eastern  Ohio,  and  northern  West  Virginia.  Mechanical  appliances  are  so 
perfected  that  the  material  is  scarcely  touched  by  a  human  hand  on  the 
way  from  the  ore  bed  to  its  exit  from  the  steel  mill.  Ore  may  be  transported 
1000  miles  for  50  cents  a  ton.  Since  navigation  on  the  lakes  is  closed  in 
winter,  the  furnaces  must  lay  in  a  large  stock  of  ore  during  the  summer. 

The  Alabama  district  has  Birmingham  for  a  center.  The  ores  are  of 
low  grade,  but  coal  and  limestone  are  so  near  that  the  mining  and  manu- 
facturing districts  arc  identical. 

The  Pittsburgh  district  pr6duces  about  two  thirds  of  all  the  iron  and 
steel.  The  Chicago  district  stands  second,  and  the  Birmingham  third. 
The  supply  of  high-grade  and  cheaply  mined  ores  will  scarcely  equal  the 
demand  for  more  than  thirty  years,  but  iron  is  very  abundant  and  widely 
distributed  in  the  earth  crust,  and  the  discovery  of  new  deposits,  and  the 
use  of  poorer  and  less  available  ores,  are  likely  to  postpone  the  danger  of 
an  iron  famine  to  the  remote  future. 

Lead  and  Zinc.  —  The  Ozark  region  in  Missouri  produces  27  p)er  cent 
of  the  lead  and  17  per  cent  of  the  zinc  of  North  America. 

Manufacttiring  Districts  and  Centers.  —  The  Atlantic  prov- 
inces produce  about  nine  tenths  of  all  the  goods  manufactured 
in  North  America.  Some  form  of  manufacture  is  carried  on  in 
nearly  every  community.  Industries  in  which  the  cost  of  labor, 
especially  skilled  labor,  is  greater  than  that  of  raw  materials  are 
relatively  independent  of  natural  conditions  and  may  be  carried 
on  almost  anywhere.  An  industry  once  established  often,  per- 
sists after  the  special  advantages  which  brought  it  into  existence 
have  disappeared,  by  what  may  be  called  economic  inertia. 
Under  the  control  of  raw  materials,  power,  and  transportation, 
there  are  several  districts  of  concentration,  each  of  which  has 
some  special  characteristics. 

New  England  has  priority  in  time  and  product  per  capita 
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because  the  natural  conditions  are  almost  ideal  (page  318). 
Among  them  are  position  near  to  European  markets  and  labor 
supply,  good  harbors  and  ocean  transportation,  water  power, 
and  communication  with  the  food  resources  and  markets  of 
the  Glacial  Drift  plain.  Water  power  derived  from  streams  of 
rapid  fall  and  narrow  valleys  is  easily  supplemented  by  coal 
from  Pennsylvania.  Labor  now  comes  largely  from  French 
Canadian  immigrants.  The  textile  industries  predominate,  es- 
pecially cotton  and  wool  spinning  and  weaving  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island.  Fall 
River  is  the  greatest  cotton-manufacturing  city  in  America. 
Massachusetts  leads  in  the  output  of  boots  and  shoes,  but  there 
is  a  strong  tendency  to  westward  migration  of  the  industry. 
The  metal  work  is  chiefly  in  small  wares,  such  as  bicycles,  fire- 
arms, brass  and  plated  ware,  clocks,  watches,  and  jewelry. 
Steel  ships  are  built  at  Bath,  Me.,  Quincy,  Mass.,  and  New 
London,  Conn.  New  England  produces  about  one  seventh  of 
the  manufactured  goods  of  the  United  States. 

The  Northern  Appalachian  district,  from  New  York  to  Mary- 
land, enjoys  all  the  advantages  of  New  England,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  abundant  coal  and  larger  food-producing  capacity.  The 
iron  industries  have  been  previously  described.  Philadelphia 
is  noted  for  carpets  and  woolen  goods.  The  cities  of  New 
Jersey  near  New  York  form  a  center  of  silk  manufacture. 
The  Mohawk-Hudson  valley  is  preeminent  in  knit  goods,  gloves, 
collars,  and  cuflfs.  Ready-made  clothing  gives  rise  to  a  very 
large  industry  in  all  the  great  cities,  especially  New  York. 
Bayonne,  N.  J.,  is  the  refining  center  for  petroleum  brought 
by  pipe  lines  from  the  Pennsylvania  fields.  The  Delaware 
River  is  the  center  of  American  steel  ship  building.  Cars  are 
built  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  Altoona,  Pa., 
and  locomotives  at  Chester,  Pa.,  and  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  The 
clays  of  the  Hudson  and  Lehigh  valleys  and  the  coastal  plain  are 
of  great  importance  in  the  manufacture  of  brick,  tile,  pottery, 
and  Portland  cement.     Beds  of  rock  salt  and  gypsum  in  central 
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New  York  furnish  material  for  soda,  fertilizer,  and  plaster. 
The  canning  of  fruit  and  vegetables  is  a  widespread  industry. 
Roasting  and  grinding  of  coffee  and  spices  and  refining  of  sugar 
are  carried  on  at  the  great  seaports,  especially  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  The  industries  of  the  Northern  Appalachian  dis- 
trict include  almost  every  line  of  manufacture,  and  transporta- 
tion facilities  are  such  that  most  of  them  are  independent  of 
narrowly  local  conditions.  The  manufacture  of  60  per  cent  of 
the  gldves  of  the  United  States  at  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  and  of 
80  per  cent  of  the  collars  and  cuffs  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  are  accidents 
rather  than  the  results  of  local  conditions.  The  district  is 
credited  with  about  three  eighths  of  all  the  manufactures  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  Central  district  (Ohio  to  Missouri  and  Minnesota),  coin- 
ciding substantially  with  the  Glacial  Drift  plain,  the  industries 
are  more  varied  and  diffused  than  those  of  any  other  district. 
This  is  due  to  the  wide  distribution  of  coal  and  the  abundance 
of  raw  material  for  foodstuffs.  There  is  marked  concentration 
along  the  waterways,  especially  the  Great  Lakes,  which  play 
a  part  similar  to  that  of  the  sea  in  the  East.  Aside  from 
the  iron  industry  already  noticed,  processes  connected  with  the 
preparation  of  foodstuffs,  such  as  meat  packing,  flour  milling, 
fruit  and  vegetable  canning,  and  the  preparation  of  breakfast 
foods,  naturally  hold  first  place.  Chicago  does  a  larger  business 
in  the  slaughtering  of  animals,  and  the  utilization  of  animal 
products,  than  any  other  city  in  the  world.  No  part  of  the 
animal  is  wasted,  even  the  hair,  horns,  hoofs,  blood,  and  bones 
being  turned  to  account.  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  Omaha, 
St.  Louis,  and  Indianapolis  do  a  large  business  in  the  same  line. 
Minneapolis  has  grown  up  at  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  which 
have  made  it  the  first  city  in  the  world  in  the  grinding  of  wheat. 
This  is  a  leading  industry  also  in  Kansas  City  and  Toledo. 
Starch,  glucose,  and  sirup  made  at  Chicago,  beer  at  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Louis,  and  alcohol  at  Peoria,  111.,  and  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 
are  com  products  not  confined  to  those  cities.    The  lumber  and 
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wood-working  industries,  once  foremost,  are  declining  with  the 
disappearance  of  the  forests,  but  survive  in  many  localities. 
Cities  on  the  lakes  and  the  upper  Mississippi  still  saw  pine 
lumber  and  make  sash  and  doors.  Wood  pulp  for  paper  is 
ground  by  water  power  near  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  and  Duluth,  and 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Rockford,  111., 
Sheboygan,  Wis.,  and  Cincinnati  are  centers  for  furniture  made 
from  hard  wood.  Agricultural  implements,  tools,  and  vehicles 
are  made  in  this  district  more  extensively  than  elsewhere  because 
they  are  more  used  there.  Chicago  is  the  principal  center,  with 
Moline,  111.,  Springfield,  O.,  St.  Louis,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Jack- 
son, Mich.,  and  Racine,  Wis.,  as  competitors.  The  making  of 
leather  and  leather  goods  has  extended  from  New  England  to 
the  district  where  hides  are  plentiful  and  footwear  in  demand. 
St.  Louis  is  second  to  the  Massachusetts  cities  in  the  manu- 
facture of  boots  and  shoes. 

The  center  of  manufacture  of  the  United  States  has  moved 
westward  with  the  center  of  population,  but  not  so  rapidly, 


Fig.  3x3. — Centers  of  popuUtUm.  manufacture,  and  cereal  ivoduction. 

and  is  now  in  Ohio.  The  states  in  order  of  manufacturing  im- 
portance are  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Massachusetts, 
and  Ohio.  The  Central  district  is  credited  with  three  tenths  of 
the  total  manufactures  of  the  United  States. 

The  Southern  district^  comprising  the  states  south  of  the  Poto- 
mac and  Ohio  rivers,  is  in  the  main  agricultural.  As  long  as  the 
plantation  system  and  slave  labor  existed  little  but  agriculture 
was  possible.    The  manufactures  of  the  southern  district  are 
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chiefly  from  domestic  materials,  of  which  cotton  is  the  most  valu- 
able. Since  1905  cotton  mills  have  been  built  chiefly  along  the 
Fall  Line  (p.  105),  where  water  power  is  plentiful,  and  now  about 
one  fifth  of  the  cotton  grown  is  manufactured  at  home,  the 
southern  mills  equaling  in  capacity  those  of  the  northern  states. 
Tobacco  from  Cuba  is  made  into  cigars  at  Key  West  and  Tampa, 
and  the  domestic  crop  is  handled  at  Louisville,  Richmond,  Peters- 
burg, and  Durham,  N.  C.  Sugar  is  refined  at  New  Orleans. 
The  forest  products  consist  of  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  and  lumber. 
The  cypress  of  the  swamps,  the  yellow  pine  of  the  sandy  coastal 
plain,  and  the  hard  woods  of  the  uplands  make  the  South  the 
chief  seat  of  the  lumber  industry  in  the  eastern  United  States. 
The  Southern  district  produces  one  tenth  of  the  total  manu- 
factured goods  of  the  United  States. 

With  the  probable  future  extension  of  waterways,  the  indus- 
trial districts  will  have  a  tendency  to  coalesce.  One  practically 
continuous  urban  and  manufacturing  district  may  be  looked  for, 
extending  from  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  to  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  and  Boston,  with  outlying  centers  strung  along  the 
Mississippi. 

Transportation.  —  The  Appalachian  highland  forms  a  barrier 
which  separates  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  the  Interior  plain, 
and  had  a  great  influence  upon  the  early  history  and  settlement 
of  North  America.  It  is  completely  broken  through  by  the 
gap  of  the  Laurentian  lakes  and  river.  The  drowned  valley  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  lets  the  tide  and  shipping  900  miles  into  the 
land,  to  Montreal,  and  small  boats  penetrate  to  the  head  of 
Lake  Superior,  2000  miles  by  water  and  1000  miles  in  a  direct 
line  from  the  sea.  Modern  improvements  have  made  this  the 
greatest  commercial  waterway  of  the  world,  next  to  the  north 
Atlantic  Ocean  (p.  103). 

Canals.  —  The  St.  Marys  Falls  Canal,  commonly  known  as  "  the  Soo," 
first  opened  in  1855,  and  subsequently  enlarged,  enables  vessels  drawing 
21  feet  to  pass  the  rapids  between  lakes  Superior  and  Huron.  A  second 
canal,  of  equal  capacity,  has  been  built  on  the  Canadian  side.     The  total 
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tonna^  pas^ng  through  these  canals  in  one  season  of  less  than  eight 
moQths  is  about  60,000,000  tons,  or  more  than  four  times  that  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  and  equal  to  the  com- 
bined tonnage  of  New  York,  Lon- 
don and  Liverpool  This  freight 
however  consists  pnncipally  of 
iron  ore  lumber  and  coal  bulky 
articles  of  much  less  value  than 
those  passing  Suez  The  total 
traffic  of  the  upper  lakes  through 
the  Detroit  River  amounts  to 
-0000000  tons  The  drop  of  326 
feet  in  30  miles  from  Lake  £ne  to 
Lake  Ontario  is  a  barrier  which  can 
be  passed  only  by  the  Welland  Canal,  14  feet  deep  and  having  16  locks. 
In  Lake  Erie  the  stream  of  goods  breaks  up  into  many  branches,  a  small 
part  passing  to  Lake  Ontario  and  down  the  St.  Lawrence.  Most  of  it  is 
transshipped  at  Erie  ports  and  forwarded  by  rail.  The  Canadians  plan  to 
deepen  all  their  canals  to  give  a  24-foot  waterway  to  Montreal  and  to 
construct  a  ship  canal  from  Lake  Huron  through  the  Nipissing  outlet 
(Fig    113)  to  the  Ottawa. 

Another  gateway  through  the  Appalachian  barrier,  now  even 
more  important  than  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  the  Mohawk -Hudson 
valley,  traversed  by  the  Erie  Canai  and  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  with  six  or  more  lines  of  track.  The  Mohawk  outlet 
(Fig.  1 13)  is  a  water  gap  which  cuts  the  highland  down  to  445 
feet  above  sea  level  and  joins  the  tide-water  Hudson  at  Troy. 

The  Erie  Canal,  completed  in  1815,  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson,  was 
then  an  internal  improvement  of  greater  value  than  the  subsequent  con- 
struction of  the  railroad.  Since  that  time  the  increase  in  the  efiiciency 
of  the  railroads  has  rendered  a  canal  7  feet  deep  almost  useless.  It  is 
now  being  deepened  to  u  feet  and  enlarged  to  transmit  barges  of  1000  tons. 
Thb  is  probably  a  halfway  measure,  to  be  followed  in  the  future  by  a  ship 
canal  24  feet  deep,  which  will  enable  large  vessels  to  pass  from  Duluth  and 
Chicago  to  New  Vork. 

Several  canals  of  the  old-fashioned  type  at  one  time  connected  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  Misussippi  systems,  but  all  are  now  abandoned.  Vari- 
ous plans  foi  a  deep  waterway  from  the  lakes  to  the  Gulf  are  proposed. 
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and  one  or  more  of  them  will  probably  be  sometime  carried  out.  The  most 
useful  and  promising  routes  are  from  Late  Erie  to  Pittsburgh,  and  from 
Chicago  to  St.  Louis.    The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  be  a  powerful 
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incentive  to  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi,  which  has  been  previously 
discussed  (pp.  105-in).  The  complete  control  and  utilization  of  that 
river  may  be  accomplished  in  the  future,  but  it  is  a  greater  undertaking 
than  man  has  yet  anywhere  attempted. 

Railroads.  —  The  vast  plains  of  the  Atlantic  provinces,  the 
absence  of  serious  barriers,  and  the  variety  of  products  have 
encouraged  railroad  building  to  an  extent  unparalleled  elsewhere 
in  the  world.  The  network  is  very  close  in  the  north  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  the  Glacial  Drift  plain  (Fig.  316),  where  few  places 
are  more  than  ten  miles  from  a  station.  The  main  lines  extend 
east  and  west,  some  powerful  influence  seeming  to  orient  the 
rails. 

In  Canada  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian  Pacific  railwaj^  connect  Hal- 
ifax and  Portland,  Me.,  with  all  the  territory  as  far  west  as  Chicago,  Winni- 
peg, and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  New  York  Centra!  lines  through  the 
Mohawk-Hudson  gap  have  no  steep  grade,  long  tunnel,  high  trestle,  or  long 
bridge  between  New  York  and  the  Mississippi.  The  Pennsylvania  system 
follows  the  Susquehanna- Juniata  to  a  summit  2160  feet  above  the  sea  and 
descends  to  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio  at  Pittsburgh.  The  Baltunore  & 
Ohio  utilizes  the  Potomac  valley,  and  crosses  the  divide  at  an  elevation  of 
j62o  feet.    These  systems  connect  New  York,  Fbiladelpkia,  Baltimore,  and 
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Washington  with  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  follows 
the  valleys  of  the  James  and  Kanawha  to  the  Ohio,  and  extends  to  Louis- 
ville. One  railroad  crosses  the  southern  Appalachians  at  the  Swannanoa  pass 
(N.  C).  The  Southern  Railway  system  penetrates  the  whole  South  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi,  2nd  from  the  Chesapeake  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Of  the  north-south  lines,  the  Illinois  Central  from  Chicago  to 
New  Orieans  parallels  the  Mississippi  and  has  been  a  large  factor  in  the 
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decline  of  river  traffic.  An  interesting,  enterprise  is  the  Florida  East  Coast 
Railway,  which  traverses  the  line  of  "keys"  or  small  islands  from  the 
mainland  to  Key  West,  about  half  of  it  being  supported  by  concrete 
arches  erected  in  the  shallow  sea. 

Such  is  the  excellence  of  the  roadbed,  track,  bridges,  and 
general  equipment  of  the  principal  trunk  lines  that  one  engine 
may  draw  3  train  containing  3500  tons  of  freight,  and  express 
trains  maintain  a  speed  of  60  miles  an  hour.  In  spite  of  this 
and  in  spite  of  about  340,000  miles  of  road  in  operation,  the 
production  and  movement  ol  goods  have  become  so  great  that 
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the  roads  are  inadequate,  and  would  require  something  like  a 
doubling  of  present  trackage  and  facilities  to  handle  the  business 
promptly.  This  condition  is  a  compelling  argument  for  the 
impro\'ement  of  waterways. 

Electric  Rulways.  ^  The  present  century  has  brought  a  rapid  exten- 
sion of  "  intenirban  trolley  lines,"  or  railways  for  local  passenger  and  light 
freight  business,  usually  following  highways  and  costing  little  for  right  of 
way  or  grading.  Single  cars  at  frequent  intervals  slopping  at  many  points 
bring  rapid  transit  near  to  every 
man's  door.  These  roads  have 
multiplied,  especially  in  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  where  lines  radiaic  in  all 
directions  from  important  centers, 
such  as  Cleveland,  Columbus,  and 
Indianapolis,  They  destroy  rural 
isolation,  relieve  urban  overcrowd- 
ing, and  promote  a  desirable  blend- 
ing of  city  and  country  hfe. 

Highways.  —  Common  wagon 
roads  have  been  until  recently 
much  neglected,  being  generally 
little  more  than  a  track  between 
fences,  and  in  bad  weather  almost 
impassable.  The  use  of  the  bicycle 
and  automobile  has  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  well-graded  highways. 
surfaced  with  gravel,  broken  stone. 
cement,  or  asphalt.  Public  interest 
b  manifested  in  "  good  roads  "  as- 
Fi,.  jiT.-Ei.ctiK;  niiny.  of  indiu..  sociations,  conventions,  and  demon- 
strations, and  a  general  awakening  to  the  enormous  loss  entailed  by  the 
use  of  bad  roads.  As  a  result  of  multiplied  means  of  transportation, 
there  has  never  been  in  any  period  or  country  so  much  movement  among 
the  people  and  so  little  isolation,  a  condition  which  tends  to  increase 
knowledge,  sympathy,  and  a  civilization  generally  diffused  among  the 
whole  body  of  citizens. 

Foreign  Commerce.  —  The  Atlantic  provinces  are  so  large 
and  varied  in  resources  that  if  cut  off  from  foreign  trade  they 
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would  be  comfortably  self-sufficing.  At  the  same  time  the 
support  of  their  rapidly  increasing  population  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  lands  have  made  a  large  home  market.  For  these 
reasons  domestic  trade  is  much  larger  than  foreign,  and  is  likely 
to  continue  so.  The  southern  states  were  the  first  to  produce 
goods  to  send  abroad,  and  subsisted  largely  by  exporting  tobacco 
and  cotton.  The  northern  states  and  provinces  did  not  have 
much  to  sell  until  the  settlement  of  the  Glacial  Urift  plain 
opened  wheat  and  corn  lands  and  the  Superior  mines  furnished 
iron  ore  for  industrial  development.  Although  the  ratio  of 
cotton  to  all  exports  has  fallen  from  one  half  to  less  than  one 
fourth,  it  is  still  the  largest  item.  Live  animals,  meat,  dairy 
products,  breadstuffs,  and  fruits  constitute  one  fourth.  Iron 
and  steel,  copper,  mineral  oils,  lumber,  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments make  up  another  fourth.  Of  the  remainder,  leather  and 
cotton  goods,  tobacco,  vegetable  oils  and  oil  cake,  chemicals, 
naval  stores,  and  vehicles  are  most  important.  The  total  ex- 
ports amount  to  about  $1,800,000,000  annually.  Among  a 
great  variety  of  imports  amounting  to  $1,600,000,000,  sugar, 
coffee,  rubber,  fruits,  spices,  cotton,  wool,  silk,  and  other  fibers 
and  textiles,  fine  chemicals,  tin,  jewelry,  wines,  and  spirits  are 
large  items.  The  total  foreign  trade  of  the  two  provinces  is 
more  than  four  fifths  that  of  all  North  America,  and  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  Germany.  Nearly  one  fifth  of  it  belongs  to 
Canada. 

Seaports.  —  The  rich  harvest  of  the  sea  is  clearly  shown  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America,  where  five  ports  of  very 
large  population,  one  of  them 
the  second  city  in  the  world, 
handle  most  of  the  maritime 
commerce  of  the  continent. 

Montreal  (population  471,000) 
has  the  unique  advantage  of 
being  an  inland  seaport,  nearly 
1000  miles  from  the  coast,  yet  pii.  ]i8.-vidaitr  ot 
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accessible  by  all  but  the  largest  vessels,  Thus  inexpensive  water 
carriage  is  made  as  long  as  possible  and  foreign  markets  are 
brought  to  the  heart  of  the  country.  The  city  is  built  upon  a 
large  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ottawa,  where  two  great  inland 
waterways  reach  tide  water.  The  Champtain  gap  opens  a  gate- 
way south  to  the  Hudson.  Its  commercial  position  would  be  un- 
excelled on  the  continent,  if  the  St.  Lawrence  were  not  closed  by 
ice  about  four  months  in  the  year,  during  which  goods  go  by 
rail  to  Quebec,  Halifax,  and  Portland. 

Boston.  —  At  the  head  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  on  a  harbor 
made  by  the  drowning  of  several  small  valleys,  Boston  presents 
all  the  conditions  required  for  a  great  port.  The  city,  originally 
built  upon  a  hilly  peninsula  of  irregular  outline,  has  extended  to 
neighboring  peninsulas  and  islands.  The  original  site  has  been 
graded  and  enlarged  by  the  fill- 
ing of  shallow  bays,  and  is  now 
largely  occupied  by  public  and 
business  buildings.  On  the 
highest  point  near  the  center 
stands  the  State  House,  from 
which  streets  radiate  in  many 
directions,  after  the  spider-web 
plan.  The  site  presents  that 
intimate  relation  between  land 
and  water  which  secures  a  long 
_  dock    line    and    brings    ships 

and  warehouses  close  together. 
There  is  space  for  the  residence  portion  to  spread  out,  and 
it  now  occupies  the  mainland  to  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  The 
city  is  accessible  by  railroads  from  nearly  every  direction, 
but,  on  account  of  the  rough  and  difficult  country  of  western 
Massachusetts,  it  is  cut  off  from  a  large  share  in  the  trade 
of  the  lakes  and  the  Mohawk  gap.  It  is  the  commercial  center 
of  the  great  manufacturing  district  around  it,  and  the  metropolis 
of  New  England. 
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In  a  broadly  geographic  sense,  a  city  is  a  large  body  of  people 
living  close  together  and  having  common  industrial  and  social 
interests.  Such  a  unit  may  be  called  an  urban  district  and  is 
seldom  limited  by  municipal  boundaries.  The  oflScial  city  of 
Boston  has  a  population  of  670,000,  and  the  urban  district  about 
twice  as  many. 

New  York.  —  The  harbor  of  New  York  has  been  described 
(p.  170  and  Fig.  155).  The  city  was  originally  located  at  the 
south  end  of  Manhattan  Island  and  now  covers  that  island,  the 
west  end  of  Long  Island,  Staten  Island,  and  a  part  of  the  main- 
land on  the  north. 

Manhattan,  about  13  miles  long  and  2  miles  wide,  is  a  ridge  of  gneiss 
and  other  crystalline  rocks,  descending  from  a  height  of  200  feet  at  the 
north  to  sea  level  at  the  south.  The  slopes,  especially  the  western,  are 
in  some  places  steep.  The  ridge  is  broken  about  midway  by  a  transverse 
rift  valley,  which  forms  a  convenient  gap.  To  prepare  such  a  surface 
for  occup>ation  by  a  crowded,  modern  city  has  involved  great  labor  and 
expense.  The  streets  are  laid  out  with  mathematical  regularity,  the 
longitudinal  avenues  being  spaced  to  give  six  blocks,  and  the  cross  streets 
to  give  twenty  blocks,  to  the  mile.  The  triangular  area  at  the  south  end, 
about  2  miles  on  a  side,  the  oldest  part  of  the  city,  is  less  regular  and 
forms  the  heart  of  the  shipping  and  commercial  district.  On  the  west  the 
island  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  Hudson  River,  too  wide 
and  deep  to  be  bridged.  The  west  bank  of  the  river  is  formed  by  the  Pali- 
sades, a  high  cliff  of  igneous  rock,  beyond  which  is  a  belt  of  shallow  water 
and  tidal  marsh  4  miles  wide.  If  defense  from  attack  by  land  were  of 
importance,  New  York  would  be  a  strong  natural  fortress.  The  East 
River,  about  half  as  wide  as  the  Hudson,  separates  Manhattan  from  Long 
Island,  and  the  narrow  Harlem  River  (the  "  rivers  "  around  New  York 
are  all  straits)  from  the  mainland.  Natural  barriers  render  Manhattan 
almost  inaccessible  by  railroads,  and  until  recently  only  two  lines  reached  it 
Such  a  site  makes  the  problems  of  hous'ng,  overcrowding,  and  transit 
especially  diilicult.  The  business  concentration  in  lower  Manhattan  gives 
that  space  a  value  too  high  for  residences,  and  has  crowded  people  on  the 
east  side  into  tenement  houses,  where  the  density  of  500,000  to  the  square 
mile  is  the  highest  accurately  known  in  the  world.  A  million  or  more 
of  people  doing  business  there  are  compelled  to  sleep  elsewhere,  and  have 
their  homes  in  upper  Manhattan  or  in  the  surrounding  region  within 
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fifty  miles.  For  the  passage  of  these  streams  of  humanity,  the  surface 
of  the  streets  has  long  been  inadequate.  Railroads  elevated  upon  steei 
trestles  form  an  upper  story  on  many  streets,  and  lines  of  subway, 
blasted  out  of  the  rock  beneath  the  streets,  traverse  the  length  of  the 
island.  The  rivers  are  crossed  by  ferryboats,  and  four  bridges  connect 
Manhattan  with  Long  Island.  Many  tunnels  under  the  Hudson  and 
East  rivers  are  completed  or  under  construction  to  facilitate  the  move- 
ment of  people.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  spent  $5o,ooo,ocx)  in  con- 
structing a  double  tunnel  from  the  Jersey  shore,  under  Manhattan  and 
both  rivers,  to  Long  Island,  with  an  immense  station  in  the  heart  of  the 
city.  Brooklyn  is  built  upon  the  undulating  surface  of  a  terminal  moraine, 
and  is. a  great  boarding  house  and  residence  district  for  the  metropolis. 
On  the  Jersey  side  of  the  Hudson,  Jersey  City,  Hoboken,  Newark,  Eliza- 
beth, Paterson,  and  many  other  towns  are  a  part  of  the  New  York  urban 
district. 

The  high  value  of  land  on  Manhattan  has  led  to  an  un- 
precedented utilization  of  space  by  the  erection  of  steel-framed 
"  skyscrapers/*  or  office  buildings  of  many  stories,  rising  in  some 
cases  to  700  feet  above  the  streets,  which  are  thus  made  to 
resemble  canons.  The  official  city  of  Greater  New  York  has 
4,767,000  inhabitants,  but  the  Jersey  cities  and  the  suburbs 
elsewhere  swell  the  population  of  the  urban  district  to  about 
6,000,000.  The  present  rate  of  increase  is  so  large  that  New 
York  will  probably  overtake  London  within  twenty  years  and 
become  the  largest  city  in  the  world. 

New  York  is  not  only  the  financial  and  conmierciai  center  of 
North  America,  but  is  also  the  greatest  manufacturing  city  and 
seaport.  Among  a  vast  variety  of  industries,  it  perhaps. exceeds 
all  other  cities  in  clothing,  printing  and  publishing,  sugar,  copper 
and  petroleum  refining,  tobacco,  and  malt  liquors.  Its  manu- 
factures constitute  one  tenth  of  those  of  the  whole  United  States. 
The  tonnage  of  the  port  exceeds  that  of  any  other  port  in  the 
world  and  includes  about  three  eighths  of  all  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  Atlantic  provinces. 

A  city  like  New  York  is  one  of  the  most  complex  and  momentous  fea- 
tures of  modern  geography,  and  is  the  result  of  many  causes. 

I.  The  prime  factor  is  the  commodious  harbor,  long  dock  line,  and  un- 
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paralleled  interlocking  of  bays,  straits,  and  islands,  where  land  and  sea  lie 

literally  in  each  other's  anns. 

2.  The  most  valuable  part  of  its  immediate  hinterland,  or  tributary  area, 
is  the  anthracite  coal  field,  about  100  miles  to  the  west. 

3.  Its  more  remote  hinterland  is  extended  to  and  beyond  the  Mississippi 
by  the  Mohawk-Hudson  gap  leading  to  the  Great  Lakes  (p.  375).  The 
facilities  of  this  route  from  the  interior  to  the  seaboard  arc  so  superior  to 
all  others  that  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  1825  soon  gave  New  York 
a  lead  which  its  own  momentum,  if  nothing  else,  will  maintain.  In  spite 
of  the  formidable  barriers  which  wall  in  the  city  on  the  land  side,  one 
gateway  is  sufficient  to  give  it  a  command  of  resources  which  no  other 
can  hope  to  rival. 

4.  .\s  the  landing  place  of  most  of  the  foreign  immigrants,  it  has  a 
large  and  continuous  supply  of  cheap  labor,  and  has  become  a  city  of 
many  nationalities  and  languages.  Eighty  per  cent  of  its  inhabitants  are 
foreign-born  or  of  foreign  parentage. 


Philadelphia  {1,600,000),  in  contrast  with  Boston  and  New 
York,  is  a  river  port  100  miles  from  the  sea,  buUt  upon  a  level 
tract  between  the  Delaware 
and  the  Schuylkill.  Including 
Camden  on  the  Jersey  side  of 
the  Delaware,  it  has  a  dock 
line  about  ten  miles  long.  It 
is  accessible  by  the  largest 
vessels,  but  its  greater  distance 
from  Europe,  as  compared  with 
New  York,  is  a  disadvantage. 
Its  land  gateways  are  by  the 
valleys  of  the  Susquehanna  and 
its  tributaries  to  Lake  Erie  and 
the  Ohio.  Its  distance  by  rail 
from  Cleveland  is  about  the 
same  as  that  from  Bulialo  to 
Nev/  York,  but  the  grades  and  curves  are  more  dif&cult.  The 
excellent  engineering  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which 
crosses  the  Appalachian  ridges  by  a  series  of  water  gaps  (Fig.  44), 
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has  done  much  to  overcome  thb  handicap.  Philadelphia  is 
closely  connected  with  the  Pennsylvania  coal  field  and  the 
Pittsburgh  iron  district.  Its  foreign  commerce  is  about  one 
eighth  that  of  New  York.  There  are  no  barriers  to  prevent 
the  ertension  of  the  city,  and  it  has  fewer  tenement  dwellers 
and  more  detached  residences  than  any  other  great  Atlantic  city. 

Baltimore  {560,000),  near  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  160 
miles  from  the  sea,  has  a  good  harbor  on  the  drowned  valley  of 
the  small  Pataj)sco  River.  Its  immediate  hinterland  includes 
the  fruit  belt  of  the  coastal  plain  and  the  oyster  fisheries  of 
Chesapeake  Bay.  Its  western  gateway  is  the  valley  of  the 
Potomac,  traversed  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad.  This 
route  across  the  highlands  is  more  difficult  than  that  of  the 
Pennsylvania  and  is  too  far  south  to  profit  much  by  connection 
with  the  Great  Lakes.  The  foreign  commerce  of  Baltimore  is 
about  one  twelfth  that  of  New  York. 

Washington  (331,000),  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Potomac,  is  a  seaport  by  nature,  but  not  a  commercial  or  in- 
dustrial city.  It  was  arbitrarily 
located  and  built  as  the  seat 
of  the  Federal  government  and 
is  devoted  entirely  to  national 
administration.  The  site 
hilly  and  admirably  adapted 
for  picturesque  effects.  To  the 
usual  gridiron  pattern  is  added 
a  system  of  diagonal  streets 
radiating  chiefly  from  the  Capi 
tol  and  White  House,  which 
have  commanding  situations 
Street  intersections  furnish 
many  opportunities  for  small 
parks,  and  the  extent  of  public 
grounds  and  the  number  of  imposing  buildings  make  Washington 
a  "  dty  of  magnificent  distances,"  unique  in  America  if  not  in 
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the  world.  Its  population  is  made  up  largely  of  government 
officials  and  employees.  The  city  is  governed  directly  by  Con- 
gress and  its  citizens  have  no  vote  or  voice  in  its  management. 
New  Orleans  (340,000),  the  delta  city  80  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  was  founded  upon  a  site  which  was 
seldom  overflowed,  but  its  general  level  is  now  about  18  feet 
below  the  top  of  the  levee  (Figs.  69,  100).  It  is  a  river  and  sea- 
port and  a  shipping  point  for  cotton  and  sugar.  Its  foreign  com- 
merce, chiefly  in  exports  of  cotton,  is  greater  than  that  of  Boston 

or  Philadelphia.  The  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the 
improvement  of  the  Mississippi 
would  greatly  increase  its  im- 
portance. 


H  J<.(t 


Fig.  333.  —  Galveston. 


Galveston  (37,000)  is  not  a  large 
city,  but  is  interesting  for  several 
reasons.  The  economic  pressure 
from  its  hinterland,  which  includes 
the  western  part  of  the  Floridan 
province  and  southern  part  of  the 
Interior,  compelled  first  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  port  without  a  harbor,  then  the  creation  of  an  artificial  har- 
bor, and  finally  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  after  its  destruction  by  a 
hurricane  (Fig.  181).  Its  exports  of  cotton  make  it  the  fifth  seaport  of 
the  United  States  in  amount  of  foreign  commerce. 

Lake  Ports.  —  A  chain  of  cities  second  in  importance  only  to 
the  seaports  occupy  strategic  points  along  the  shores  of  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Toronto  (377,000),  the  second  city  of  Canada,  and  the  capital 
of  Ontario,  has  that  rich  agricultural  province  for  an  immediate 
hinterland,  and  communication  westward  through  the  Welland 
Canal  to  Lake  Erie  and  by  short  railways  to  Georgian  Bay. 
A  ship  canal  connecting  that  bay  with  Lake  Ontario  is  a 
promising  project. 

Buffalo  (425,000).  —  No  interior  city  except  Chicago  has  a 
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more  favorable  position  than  Buflalo.  At  the  east  end  of 
the  lake  route  in  the  United  States  and  at  the  west  end  of  the 
Mohawk-Hudson  highway,  and  the  terminus  of  several  railroads 
from  the  Pennsylvania  coal  fields,  it  commands  all  the  great  re- 
sources of  the  northern  states.  The  water  power  of  Niagara 
Falls  (p.  94)  is  at  its  door 
and  the  development  of 
a  great  industrial  and 
commercial  district 
seems  assured 


Pic-  3)4-  —  Bulblo 


Cleveland  (560,000),  on  a  good  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cuyahoga  River,  shares  with  Pittsburgh  the  advantages  of  the 
leading  coal  and  iron  districts  of  America.  It  nearly  monopo- 
lizes the  building  of  steel  ships  for  the  lake  trade. 

Detroit  (466,000)  is  an  inland  strait  city  by  which  all  the 
traffic  of  the  upper  lakes,  25,000  vessels  a  year,  must  pass.  It 
is  also  the  point  of  crossing  for  east-west  trunk  lines,  for  which 
a  tunne!  tmder  the  Detroit  River  has  recently  been  constructed. 


KECIOXAI.  GEOCItKPBY 


Chicago  ''2.185.000J.  ^-■Vmong  modern  cities  Chicago  sur- 
pajises  all  records  In  rapidity  of  growth.  From  a  small  frontier 
\-ill3ge  and  trading  post,  it  has  become  the  second  city  in 
America,  and  the  fourth  in  the  world,  nithin  the  memor>-  of 
persons  still  li\ing.  The  head 
of  Lake  Michigan  is  necessarily 
a  strategic  point  of  prime  im- 
porUnce,  and  the  exact  loca- 
tion of  its  city  was  determined 
by  the  mouth  of  a  small  river, 
which  led  by  an  easj-  portage 
to  the  Illinob  and  Mississippi. 
The  site  b  low.  marshy,  and 
distinctly  unfavorable,  and  the 
business  part  of  the  city  is  built 
upon  a  mud  flat.  In  1870  it 
was  found  necessarj'  to  raise 
the  grade  of  streets  and  build- 
ings several  feet.  Neither  this, 
nor  the  great  lire  of  187 1 .  which 
destrojed  a  large  part  of  the 
city,  was  sufficient  to  check  its 
progress.  Such  a  result  is  due  to  an  extraordinary  combination  of 
conditions.  Chicago  is  at  the  head  of  the  lake  route  in  the  north 
central  states.  All  the  east-west  land  traffic  must  pass  around 
the  head  of  Lake  Michigan,  producing  a  concentration  of  rail- 
ways unequaled  elsewhere.  It  is  the  trade  center  of  the  Glacial 
Drift  plain,  including  the  corn,  wheat,  cattle,  and  swine  belts, 
and  its  hinterland  extends  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is 
nearer  than  the  Lake  Erie  ports  to  the  Superior  iron  and  copper 
mines,  and  has  the  eastern  Interior  coal  field  at  its  doors.  It 
commands  the  timber  of  the  coniferous  forest  in  the  North  and 
the  hardwood  forests  in  the  South.  All  the  elements  which 
create  and  sustain  comTercial  and  industrial  greatness  are 
present  on  a  large  scale.    It  is  preeminently  a  market  for  grain 
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ajid  wheat.  The  Chicago  River  harbor  is  artificial  and  inade- 
quate and  is  supplemented  by  that  of  the  Calumet  and  others 
farther  south.  The  city  has  spread  out  over  an  area  of  glacial 
plain  about  lo  by  25  miles.  Although  there  are  crowded  dis- 
tricts, as  in  all  large  cities,  the  gen^:ral  density  of  population  is 
low.  The  highest  points  in  the  city  are  only  30  feet  above 
the  lake,  and  the  drainage  problem  has  been  solved  by  a  canal 
to  the  Illinois  River.  Thus  an  old  glacial  lake  outlet  (Fig.  113) 
has  been  reof>ened  and  part  of  the  drainage  o(  the  upper  lakes 
is  diverted  from  the  St.  Law 
rence  channel.  The  population 
includes  people  of  everj'  Euro- 
pean nationality,  the  foreign 
born  amounting  to  36  per  cent 
Other  Cities.  —  St.  Louts 
(687 .000) ,  once  the  rival  f 
Chicago,  has  been  retarded  by 
the  decline  of  Mississippi  Ri\  cr 
traffic,  but  vies  with  it  as  a  rad 
wa)'  center.  On  the  Mississippi 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Missouri  and  Ohio,  it  stands  at  the 
center  of  the  whole  river  system.  Its  future  is  largely  bound 
up  with  that  of  river  navigation,  but  in  any  event  must  be 
great.  The  levee  fonns  a 
dock  line,  and  the  river  is 
crossed  by  two  bridges. 

Minneapolis  and  Si.  Paul 
(515.000),  twin  cities,  at  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the 
Mississippi,  arc  centers  of 
the  grain  and  lumber  trade 
of  the  Northwest. 

PiUsburgk  (534.000),  at  the 
head  of  the  Ohio,  has  been 
made  primarily  by  a  single  seam  of  coal  16  feet  thick.  Its  leading  posi- 
tion in  the  iron  industry  has  been  discussed. 


Fis  jiS      S    Louis 
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Cincinnati  (365,000)  and  Kansas  City  (330,000),  each  located  at  an 
important  bend  of  a  great  river,  rely  more  upon  railroads  than  upon  water 
connections.     Improvements  in  either  river  might  reverse  this. 

Winnipeg  (136,000),  Manitoba,  midway  between  the  international 
boundary  and  Lake  Winnipeg,  stands  in  a  gateway  or  narrows  through 
which  all  east-west  Canadian  traffic  must  pass,  in  that  respect  resembling 
Chicago.  It  is  and  must  remain  the  trade  center  of  the  grain  and  grazing 
territory  of  the  Canadian  Northwest.  If  that  develops  according  to  present 
indications,  Winnipeg  is  destined  to  be  the  largest  strictly  inland  city  of 
America,  and  may  be  connected  with  Hudson  Bay  by  rail,  and  with  Lake 
Superior  by  a  canal. 

Summary  of  Productions,  etc.,  of  the  Mississippian  and  Floridan  Provinces 


\orth  Americ.i. 
per  cent 


Corn  (maize)   

Wheat 

Oats     

Barley 

Rye   

Potatoes    

Cotton 

Tobacco 

Rice  

Coal    

Iron  ore  (including  Superior  district) 

Petroleum     

Natural  gas , 

Foreign  commerce    

Population   


99 
86 

90 

75 
94 
79 
98 

70 
91 
90 
98 
70 
98 
80 
70 


World,  per  cent 


80 
21 


62 
3^ 

40 

40 
46 

12 

5-5 


The  Other  Provinces  of  the  Mississippian  and  Floridan  Types  are  of 
so  great  industrial  importance  that  they  will  be  treated  in  later  chapters 
(Chaps.  XXX  and  XXXII). 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

THE  INTERIOR  AND  ARIZONAN  PROVINCES 

The  Interior  and  Arizonan  provinces  of  North  America  have 
many  conmion  and  strongly  marked  characteristics,  (i)  They 
are  nearly  all  plateaus  and  mountains,  most  of  the  surface  lying 
above  2000  feet,  and  above  all  but  the  higher  peaks  of  the 
Atlantic  division.  (2)  They  are  continental  and  interior,  for, 
although  the  Arizonan  province  touches  the  sea,  neither  province 
is  much  affected  by  its  influence.  (3)  The  ranges  and  contrasts 
of  temperature  are  extreme,  the  annual  absolute  range  in  the 
north  amounting  to  160  degrees.  Minima  of  —60°  and  maxima 
of  127°  occur,  but  not  at  the  same  place.  (4)  They  are  arid  or 
semiarid,  the  rainfall  being,  everywhere  except  on  the  moun- 
tains, less  than  20  inches,  and  in  some  places  less  than  5  inches. 
(5)  Except  at  elevations  above  6000  or  8000  feet,  they  are  tree- 
less and  exhibit  every  gradation  from  rich  steppe  to  absolute 
desert.  (6)  They  are  rich  in  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  other 
metalliferous  ores.  They  are  bounded  on  the  southeast  by  that 
most  important  natural  limit,  near  the  looth  meridian,  where 
the  2Cxx>-foot  contour  and  the  20-inch  rainfall  line  nearly  coin- 
cide; and  on  the  west  by  the  Cascade  Mountains,  Sierra  Nevada, 
and  the  Pacific.  Their  area  is  about  1,500,000  square  miles 
and  their  pK)pulation  about  5,000,000,  or  33-  to  the  square  mile. 

The  American  Interior  Province 

The  American  Interior  province  consists  of  the  High  Plains 
(commonly  called  the  Great  Plains),  the  central  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  the  Columbia  Plateau.  It  is  distinguished  from  the 
Arizonan  province  by  having  a  rainfall  above  10  inches,  and 
constitutes  the  great  North  American  steppe. 
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Vegetation.  —  The  economic  basis  of  the  plateaus  lies  in 
three  species  of  grass  which  grow  in  bunches,  leaving  bare 
spaces  between  (Figs.  201,  202).  Bunch  grass  cures  upon  the 
ground  without  cutting,  and  furnishes  nutritious  pasturage  all 
the  year  round.  It  is  luxuriant  in  the  valleys,  thinner  upon 
the  uplands,  and  in  drier  areas  sparse  or  absent.  In  the  north 
grass  is  sometimes  replaced  by  various  species  of  artemisia, 
or  sagebrush,  from  a  few  inches  to  3  or  4  feet  high,  and  of 
some  value  for  pasturage.  The  greasewood,  an  ill-smeUing 
shrub,  is  used  for  fuel.  In  the  south  various  species  of  cactus 
and  the  yucca,  or  Spanish  bayonet,  abound.  Along  the  streams 
thickets  of  willow  and  aspen  and  groves  of  Cottonwood  furnish 
shelter,  fuel,  and  timber  better  than  none.  The  Cottonwood  is 
the  only  important  tree,  growing  occasionally  to  5  feet  in 
diameter  and  70  feet  in  height,  but  generally  much  smaller. 
The  wood  is  soft,  easily  worked,  and  fairly  durable  in  a 
dry  climate.  On  the  mountains,  pine,  spruce,  fir,  and  cedar 
form  a  forest  belt  between  the  contours  of  6000  and  10,000 
feet. 

Animals.  —  East  of  the  mountains  animal  life  was  originally 
abundant.  The  buffalo  was  the  monarch  of  the  plains.  These 
"humpbacked  cattle,"  as  the  early  Spaniards  called  them,  were 
one  of  the  largest  species  of  the  bison  family,  the  males  some- 
times weighing  a  ton  and  standing  nearly  6  feet  high  at  the 
shoulders.  They  originally  roamed  in  incredible  numbers  o'-er 
nearly  the  whole  interior  plain  of  North  America.  No  accurate 
count  was  ever  made,  but  their  numbers  w^ere  millions.  A 
single  herd  sometimes  formed  a  nearly  solid  column  25  miles 
wide.  There  are  no  records  except  of  their  slaughter.  During 
the  fifteen  years  required  to  exterminate  them,  from  250,000  to 
more  than  1,000,000  hides  were  marketed  annually.  The  bones 
of  more  than  30,000,000  animals  were  shipped  east  to  bone- 
black  and  fertilizer  factories.  The  wild  horse,  descended  from 
stock  imported  by  the  Spaniards,  was  plentiful  from  about  1700 
to  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
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Indian  Tribes.  —  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Interior  province 

were  red  Indians  of  many  tribes  and  stocks,  but  all,  as  was  natural  in  a 

"  big  game  "  country,  nomadic  hunters.    Other  game  was  not  scarce,  but 

the  buffalo  alone  could  furnish  everything  needed  for  food,  clothing,  and 

housing.     Food  supply  from  this  source  was  often  so  plentiful  that  the 

tongues  alone  were  eaten.    The  tepee,  or  tent,  was  covered  with  skins, 

which  were  also  tanned  and  made  pliable  for  jackets,  leggings,  and  moccasin^. 

The  red  men  were  in  the  stone  age  of  culture,  and  used  no  metal  except 

native  copper  for  ornament.    Their  chief  weapons  were  the  bow,  made  of 

wood   strengthened  with  buffalo  sinew,   and  arrows  pointed  with  flint. 

The  bow  was  powerful  enough  to  drive  an  arrow  completely  through  a 

buffalo's  body.     Knives,  scrapers,  and  axes  were  made  also  of  flint.    The 

advent  of  the  wild  horse,  which  the  Indian  learned  to  capture  and  ride 

without  saddle,  gave  the  tribes  of  the  plains  a  great  advantage,  not  only 

over  their  brute  neighbors,  but  over  human  enemies.    Their  total  number 

probably  never  exceeded  50,000,  and  they  spent  their  power  and  resources 

in  petty  warfare.     For  200  years  they  made  their  countr>'  a  terror  to  the 

white  man.     During  the  whole  period  of  white  occupation  and  settlement 

they  were  a  formidable  obstacle,  but  the  destruction  of  the  buffalo  cut  oflF 

their  foo<l  supply,  and  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  advent  of  the 

railroad  made  it  possible  to  send  against  them  an  adequate  military  force. 

Cattle  Ranges  and  Ranches.  —  The  first  invaders  to  dispute  with  the 
buffalo  and  the  Indian  possession  of  the  plains  were  cattle  and  cowboys. 
European  cattle  were  brought  to  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  spread  in  herds 
of  little  commercial  value  over  southern  Texas.  By  the  middle  of  that 
century  it  had  been  discovered  that  the  grass  of  the  north,  upon  which  the 
buffalo  thrived,  would  rear  cattle  of  one-third  greater  size  than  that  of  the 
south,  and  herds  of  wild,  long-horned  Texas  cattle  began  to  be  driven 
northward.  The  "  long  trail  "  began  to  stretch  its  main  lines,  with  many 
branches,  and  in  ten  years  covered  the  land  from  Texas  to  Montana,  and 
from  the  Missouri  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  Spanish  cattle  were 
displaced  and  absorbed  by  better  breeds,  and  the  swarthy  Mexican  cow- 
boy gave  way  to  blue-eyed  young  Americans  of  a  much  higher  type.  The 
strife  was  ever  for  more  and  better  grass,  and  for  an  outlet  to  market. 
The  drive  was  at  first  northward  and  back  southward,  but  with  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  across  the  plains  between  1865  and  1869 
the  main  tide  was  toward  the  railroad,  along  which  cattle  towns  sprang  up 
as  if  by  magic  and  became  shipping  points  where  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  cattle  were  transferred  from  hoof  to  car. 
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The  cattlemen  had  hardly  taken  possession  of  the  available  area  when 
the  long  trail  was  abandoned  and  the  free  range  was  broken  up  into  ranches, 
often  of  immense  size,  but  inclosed  with  barbed-wire  fence.  Ranch  houses 
were  built,  of  adobe  in  the  south,  of  logs  in  the  north,  wells  were  bored,  and 
windmills  to  pump  water  became  conspicuous  features  of  the  landscape. 
In  the  north  the  loss  of  cattle  by  starvation  and  cold  was  often  serious,  but 
hay  is  now  made  and  shelter  provided  for  the  time  of  heavy  snow  or  sleet, 
when  the  cattle  cannot  get  to  the  ground.  Herding  has  ceased  to  be  a 
nomadic  occupation  except  in  a  restricted  sense. 

Sheep  Herding.  —  In  all  the  steppe,  mountain,  and  desert  regions, 
sheep  herding  has  acquired  large  proportions,  and  is  profitable  where 
herbage  is  too  scanty  for  cattle.  The  pasturage  has  been  in  many  localities 
seriously  injured  or  permanently  destroyed  by  overgrazing.  A  prolonged 
and  sometimes  bloody  war  between  the  sheepmen  and  cattlemen  has 
occurred.  About  58  per  cent  of  all  the  sheep  in  the  United  States  are 
raised  west  of  the  looth  meridian. 

Transportation  and  Migration.  —  Routes  of  travel  and  trans- 
portation through  the  Interior  province  extend  in  many  cases 
through  the  Arizonan  province  also.  They  have  developed 
under  peculiar  conditions.  On  account  of  the  absence,  or  the 
shallow  and  shifting  character,  of  the  streams,  many  of  which 
disappear  in  summer,  waterways  play  a  subordinate  part.  The 
vast  stretches  of  smooth,  gently  sloping  surface  facilitated 
land  travel,  but  the  limited  food  supply  and  the  mountain 
ranges  were  formidable  obstacles.  Between  the  Pacific  slope 
and  the  Mississippi  valley  was  interposed  a  barrier  of  steppe, 
desert,  and  mountain  comparable  with  that  of  the  Sahara  be- 
tween central  Africa  and  the  Mediterranean  coast.  It  was 
popularly  known  and  commonly  mapped  as  the  "  Great  American 
Desert.'' 

In  1847  the  Mormons,  driven  out  of  Illinois,  began  to  migrate  to  the 
Salt  Lake  valley,  using  ox  wagons  and  handcarts  to  transport  women, 
children,  provisions,  bedding,  and  utensils.  Each  party  was  accompanied 
by  beef  cattle  and  milch  cows.  In  1846-48,  the  opening  of  the  Oregon 
country  tempted  thousands  of  settlers  to  "  cross  the  plains  '*  by  a  wagon 
journey  of  2000  miles,  occupying  four  or  five  months.  Thus  the  Salt 
Lake  and  Oregon  trails  were  made,  following  the  valleys  of  the  Platte 
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and  Sweetwater,  and  through  the  South  Pass  to  Green  River,  near  which 
the  trail  forked.  The  south  branch  crossed  the  Wasatch  Mouutaios  to 
Salt  Lake;  the  northern  branch  followed  approximately  the  Snake  River 
to  the  Columbia.  At  the  close  of  the  Mexican  War  in  1848,  an  eiten- 
sive  area  was  added  to  the  United  States  on  the  southwest,  with  which  a 
large  trade  immediately  sprang  up,  making  use  of  the  Santa  Fe  trail  from 
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the  Missouri  to  the  Arkansas,  up  that  valley  to  the  foothills,  and  thence 
southward  to  Santa  Fe.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  in  1845 
brought  a  rush  of  adventurous  fortune  seekers  over  the  Salt  Lake  trail, 
which  was  extended  through  Jie  Great  Basin  and  over  the  Sierra  Nevada 
to  Sacramento.  Thus  began  the  era  of  the  "  prairie  schooner,"  a  large, 
weU-built  wagon  with  a  canvas  cover,  drawn  by  multiple  teams  of  mules 
or  oxen.  In  1858  the  discovery  of  gold  on  the  South  Platte,  near  the 
present  city  of  Denver,  swelled  still  further  the  flood  of  emigrants,  in  this 
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case  destined  to  settle  in  the  province  instead  of  merely  passing  through. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  during  the  height  of  this  movement  the  tran- 
sient population  amounted  to  250,000. 

Freight  caravans  of  twenty-five  or  more  wagons,  each  of  about  eight 
tons  capacity,  drawn  by  twelve  yoke  of  oxen  or  as  many  mules,  and  manned 
by  thirty  drivers  and  guards,  made  the  journey  from  the  Missouri  to  Denver 
in  about  a  month.  A  line  of  stagecoaches  ran  to  Santa  Fe,  carrying  the 
mails  and  eleven  passengers  each.  This  developed  into  the  Southern 
Overland  Mail,  the  coaches  of  which  ran  from  St.  Louis  by  w^ay  of  Al- 
buquerque, El  Paso,  Yuma,  and  Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco,  a  dis- 
tance of  2759  miles,  in  about  23  days.  During  the  Civil  War  the  route 
was  shifted  northward  by  way  of  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City.  The  dis- 
tance was  thus  reduced  to  2000  miles,  and  the  time  to  17  days.  This 
was  accomplished  over  natural,  unimproved  roads,  mostly  destitute  of 
grading  or  bridges,  and  involved  fording  rivers,  climbing  mountains,  and 
crossing  deserts.  In  i860  the  pony  express  was  established  over  the 
same  route  to  carry  mails  between  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  San  Francisco. 
Twenty  pounds  of  letters  written  on  the  thinnest  possible  paper  were 
carried  in  leather  pouches.  The  horse  was  ridden  at  full  speed  for  10 
miles  and  exchanged  for  another.     The  whole  trip  was  made  in  10  days. 

Railroads. — As  early  as  1853  the  proposal  to  build  a  rail- 
road to  the  Pacific  was  submitted  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  seven  years  following  many  possible  routes 
were  thoroughly  surv^eyed.  The  prime  object  was  to  secure 
the  trade  of  the  Pacific  and  the  Orient.  During  the  Civil  War 
the  new  states  of  California  and  Oregon  were  in  danger  of 
attack  from  domestic  and  foreign  enemies,  and  the  government 
was  paying  $7,000,000  a  year  for  the  transportation  of  mails. 
A  Pacific  railroad  had  become  a  political,  military,  and  commer- 
cial necessity.  It  was  not  until  1864  that  capitalists  were  in- 
duced by  a  liberal  grant  of  land  and  money  to  undertake  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  2000  miles  long,  with  only  two  con- 
siderable centers  of  population  near  the  line,  one  around  Denver 
and  the  other  in  the  Salt  Lake  basin.  Little  local  traffic  was 
expected,  and  the  line  had  to  be  built  and  defended  in  the  face 
of  hostile  Indians.  In  1865  the  Union  Pacific  was  begun  from 
QmahR  westward,  following  closely  the  old  emigrant  trail  to 
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Salt  Lake.  At  the  same  time  the  Central  Pacific  began  to  be 
extended  eastward  from  Sacramento  along  the  overland  mail- 
coach  route,  and  in  1869  the  rails  of  the  two  roads  met  on  the 
north  shore  of  Great  Salt  Lake. 

The  opening  of  the  first  railroad  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  a  state 
of  society  such  as  never  existed  before  or  since.  A  conglomeration  of 
hunters,  cowboys,  gold  seekers,  miners,  "  bullwhackers,"  "  mule  skinners," 
coach  drivers,  express  riders,  soldiers,  civil  engineers,  graders,  track  layers, 
emigrant  families,  adventurers,  gamblers,  thieves,  and  desperadoes  of  all 
sorts  rendered  organized  society  impossible.  There  was  no  established 
civil  government,  no  courts,  no  law,  and  no  policing  except  by  small  detach- 
ments of  troops,  stationed  at  scattered  army  posts.  Over  and  against  all 
were  the  ever-active  Indian  tribes,  raiding,  burning,  stealing,  and  killing  in 
desperate  defense  of  their  homes  and  fatherland.  Local  organizations  of 
vigilantes  administered  summary  justice  under  "  lynch  law,*'  and  maintained 
such  semblance  of  order  as  was  possible.  Human  life  was  one  of  the  cheap- 
est and  most  precarious  of  possessions.  No  estimate  can  be  made  of  the 
thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children  who  were  sacrificed  in  the  struggle 
and  filled  nameless  graves.  The  environment  called  for  men  of  reckless 
courage,  iron  hardihood,  and  incredible  physical  endurance.  Only  the 
fittest  survived.  This  chapter  in  the  development  of  the  North  American 
steppe  covers  barely  twenty-five  years,  but  stands  unique  in  human  eco- 
nomics. The  "  Great  American  Desert"  was  conquered  for  civilization,  and 
white  men  won  the  plateaus  and  mountains  for  a  permanent  possession. 
The  buffalo  was  speedily  exterminated,  and  the  Indian  reign  of  terror  was 
soon  put  to  an  end.  Wild  beasts,  wild  Indians,  and  bad  white  men  do  not 
thrive  near  a  railroad.  It  is  a  great  promoter  of  peaceful  and  prosperous 
civilization. 

Progress  of  Agriculture.  —  The  sale  of  railroad  lands  in  small 
tracts  and  the  invasion  of  the  Interior  province  by  the  farmers 
were  among  the  factors  which  led  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  free 
cattle  ranges  and  the  reduction  of  the  size  of  ranches.  Since  the 
opening  of  the  present  century,  the  encroachments  of  agriculture 
upon  the  pastoral  region  have  been  rapid.  This  has  been  due 
to  two  causes,  —  irrigation  and  dry-farming.  Irrigation  has  ex- 
tended along  the  valleys  of  the  large  and  permanent  streams 
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(Figs.  36,  60,  90,  94)  from  the  mountains  eastward.  It  is  prob- 
able that,  by  the  construction  of  dams  at  the  mouths  of  the 
canons  and  the  storage  of  flood  waters,  a  continuous  belt  of  land 
along  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  will  be  reclaimed 
for  agriculture,  as  has  been  so  successfully  done  along  the  western 
foot  of  the  Wasatch.  The  High  Plains  are  underlain  by  water- 
bearing strata  (Fig.  133)  which  can  be  reached  by  artesian  wells, 
and  many  of  these  furnish  sufficient  water  to  irrigate  a  good- 
sized  farm. 

Perhaps  still  more  important  is  the  process  of  dry-farming.  The  method 
consists  in  conserving  the  rainfall  of  two  or  three  years  to  raise  one  crop. 
This  is  done  by  frequent  cultivation,  which  keeps  the  surface  soil  pulverized 
and  prevents  evaporation  (p.  147).  The  introduction  of  new  varieties  of 
plants,  such  as  durum  wheat,  Kafir  com,  millet,  spelt,  sorghum,  and  alfalfa, 
which  yield  a  crop  with  less  moisture  than  the  old  varieties,  is  an  essential 
factor.  The  most  valuable  of  these  drouth- resisting  plants  is  alfalfa,  a 
species  of  clover  which,  by  means  of  vcty  deep  roots,  utilizes  ground  water 
and  yields  several  crops  a  year.  Alfalfa  fodder  is  very  nutritious  and 
fattens  all  kinds  of  domestic  animals,  while  its  root  tubercles  maintain  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  (Fig.  282). 

The  remarkable  success  of  dr>'- farming  may  be  due  to  a  period  of  unusual 
rainfall  and  may  be  checked  by  a  period  of  scant  rainfall  to  follow.  The 
arid  regions  are  now  in  an  unstable  state  of  economic  development,  and 
what  their  condition  will  be  ten  or  twenty  years  hence  is  uncertain.  Much 
the  larger  part  of  the  area  will  alwa>'s  remain  a  typical  steppe  devoted  to 
herding,  but  with  considerable  local  modification  by  agriculture. 

Mining.  —  The  importance  of  mining,  esf>ecially  of  the 
precious  metals,  in  the  development  of  the  Interior  province, 
has  already  been  noticed.  A  detailed  discussion  of  mining  will 
be  gi\'en  in  connection  with  the  Arizonan  province  (pp.  405-408). 

The  Eurmsian  Interior  Province.  —  The  great  Interior  province  of 
Eurasia  presents  features  and  conditions  similar  to  that  of  North  America 
but  on  a  much  larger  scale.  It  comprises  the  loftiest  plateaus  and  moun- 
tains in  the  world,  and  the  largest  depression  below  sea  level.  Its  climate  is 
subject  to  great  extremes  of  temperature,  and  it  is  a  land  of  strong  contrasts. 
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The  depressions  are  arid  wastes  of  drifting  sand,  dotted  with  shifting 
lakes,  and  marshes  incrusted  with  salt.  The  mid-slopes,  watered  by  light 
rains  and  intermittent  streams  from  the  highlands,  are  covered  with  luxuri- 
ant grass  in  summer,  and  constitute  the  most  extensive  steppe  and  pastoral 
region  in  the  world.  The  summits  arc  rugged,  barren,  and  covered  with 
snow  and  ice.  Trees  are  generally  absent,  and  flowers  in  their  season  very 
abundant.  It  is  the  original  home  of  our  domestic  horses,  cattle,  and 
camels,  as  well  as  many  of  the  cereal  grains.  Insects  and  migrating  birds 
are  numerous,  reptiles  and  wild  mammals  few. 

The  Khirghiz  of  Turkestan  are  typical  pastoral  nomads,  migrating  with 
their  herds  of  sheep  and  cattle  to  the  high  pastures  in  summer,  and  re- 
treating to  the  valleys  in  winter.  Agriculture  is  confined  to  the  raising 
of  hardy  grains  and  the  cutting  of  hay,  and  is  carried  on  only  by  the  poorer 
people.  Wealth  consists  wholly  of  live  stock.  Fat-tailcd  sheep  are  most 
common,  and  their  flesh,  milk,  wool,  and  skin  form  the  basis  of  human 
economy.  Cattle,  yaks,  and  camels  are  kept  for  milk,  hair,  and  hides, 
and  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden.  Horses  are  held  in  such  high  esti- 
mation that  they  are  never  used  as  pack  animals.  The  dwellings  are 
round  tents  of  poles  covered  with  woolen  felts,  and  can  be  taken  down, 
packed  on  oxen  and  camels,  and  set  up  in  a  few  hours.  Furniture  and 
utensils  are  all  easily  movable,  consisting  of  felts,  rugs,  quilts,  leather 
buckets,  and  wooden  bowls  and  spoons  (Fig.  252).  Cooking  is  done  in 
iron  fxjts  over  a  fire  of  dried  dung.  The  principal  garments  are  quilted 
gowns  of  cotton,  sheepskin  coats,  rawhide  boots,  and  felt  caps.  The 
usual  meal  consists  of  a  first  course  of  tea  and  kumiss,  or  fermented  mare's 
milk,  followed  by  roasted  or  boiled  mutton.  The  people  are  extremely 
courteous  and  hospitable  to  travelers,  especially  to  foreigners,  providing 
tent,  food,  and  fresh  horses  without  charge.  The  province  is  now  mostly 
under  Chinese  and  Russian  control.  Railroads  have  penetrated  a  short 
distance  from  the  west  and  bring  to  the  natives  such  luxuries  as  tea,  sugar, 
china  bowls,  and  silk  cloth. 

The  Patagonian  Province.  —  Southern  South  America,  east  of  the  Andes, 
is  a  bleak,  wind-swept  steppe,  occupied  by  a  tribe  of  gigantic  Indians 
who  originally  subsisted  wholly  by  hunting  the  guanaco  and  rhea.  Their 
characteristic  weapons  are  bolaSy  consisting  of  two  or  three  balls  of  stone  or 
metal,  connected  by  rawhide  lines,  which  are  thrown  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  wind  around  and  entangle  the  legs  or  neck  of  an  animal.  They  have 
become  expert  and  inveterate  horse  riders,  and  use  horse  flesh  for  food, 
and  hides  for  clothing,  tents,  and  saddles. 
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The  Arizonan  Province 


The  Arizonan  *  province  comprises  the  Great  Basin,  the  Colo- 
rado plateau  and  Wasatch  Mountains,  and  the  northern  p>ortion 
of  the  Mexican  plateau.  The  plateaus  stand  at  an  elevation  of 
2000  to  8000  feet,  but  are  interrupted  by  the  depression  of  the 
Gila  and  lower  Colorado  rivers. 

Climate  and  Vegetation.  —  The  Arizonan  province  is  distin- 
guished by  the  highest  temperatures  and  smallest  rainfall  in 
North  America.  The  July  temperature  rises  locally  to  1 10°  and 
the  maximum  to  127°.  The  mean  annual  rainfall  is  in  some 
places  less  than  two  inches.  The  general  absence  of  ground 
water  renders  oases  few  and  of  little  importance.  This  is 
jxirtly  compensated  by  two  rainy  seasons  a  year,  which  enable 
many  plants  to  survive  the  period  of  drouth.  Hence  during 
the  season  of  light  rains  vegetation  is  surprisingly  abundant 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rainfall  is  so  variable  and  in  dry  years 
so  small  that  a  locality  with  an  average  of  20  inches  may  be  as 
unproductive  as  one  with  much  less.  The  rainfall  is  roughly 
propi^rtional  to  altitude,  and  much  of  it  occurs  in  the  form 
of  thunderstorms  and  "  cloud-bursts "  upon  the  mountains. 
Hence  the  province  presents  a  considerable  variety  of  vegeta- 
tions-coniferous forests  on  the  high  plateaus,  stepp>e  grasses 
and  tliorn  scrub  of  many  degrees  of  density  at  lower  levels,  and 
extreme  desert  conditions  in  the  depressions.  "  The  life  of  the 
desert  lives  only  by  adapting  itself  to  the  conditions  of  the 
desert."  The  economic  basis  lies  in  more  or  less  scanty  herbage, 
shrubberj*.  and  small  trees,  all  after  their  peculiar  kind,  adapted 
to  drouth  conditions  {pp,  228,  233,  239). 

The  Animals  of  the  Arizonan  proWnce  are  characterized  by 
ability  to  live  with  litUe  water,  the  use  of  which  is  ap{>arently 
unknown  to  some  species.  The  hard  conditions  of  life  have 
dcN-eloivxl  protective  coloration,  keenness  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing, swiftness  of  movement  on  all  sorts  of  ground,  appetite 

*  Sfunish,  atmU  stma  idry  bdt). 
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without  squeamishness,  and  tolerance  of  hunger  and  thirst  to 
a  high  degree.  Desert  animals  have  need  of  more  cunning, 
energy,  endurance,  ferocity,  and  efficiency  than  their  relatives 
in  fatter  lands.  Yet  plants  and  animals  unconsciously  coop- 
erate to  maintain  the  total  quantity  of  life  nearly  at  a  possible 
maximum.  The  desert  becomes  dotted  with  colonies  or  com- 
munities of  plants  and  animals  which  live  together  in  harmony 
and  mutual  helpfulness,  while  the  wide  spaces  between  remain 
lifeless.  Without  such  cooperation,  few  plants  and  no  animals 
could  live  at  all. 

People.  —  The  indigenous  human  inhabitants  arc  various  tribes  of 
Indians,  among  which  the  Papagos,  or  **  bean  p>eople,"  are  typical  desert 
dwellers.  They  occupy  a  territory  about  the  size  of  Iowa  in  southern 
Arizona  and  northwestern  Mexico,  and  number  about  5000.  Whenever  the 
rains  come  they  plant  corn  and  beans  and  harvest  two  crops  a  year,  but 
not  always  from  the  same  land.  They  keep  horses  for  riding  and  herds  of 
half-wild  cattle,  which  are  driven  about  wherever  water  and  pasturage  are 
procurable.  The  better  houses  are  built  of  adobe,  with  flat  roofs.  The 
common  dwelling  is  a  dome-shaped  hut  of  mesquite  poles  thatched  with 
grass.  The  center  of  family  life  is  the  grinding  stone,  a  slab  about  one 
foot  wide  and  two  feet  high,  set  up  slanting.  On  this  by  means  of  another 
stone  the  women  grind  com,  kneeling  and  working  like  a  laundress  over  a 
washboard.  By  this  slow  and  laborious  process  meal  is  made,  to  be  mixed 
into  dough  and  baked  on  an  iron  plate  into  flat  cakes  called  "  tortillas y* 
which  are  the  staff  of  life. 

The  Papago  can  ride  two  or  three  days  without  drinking,  and  subsist 
through  a  season  on  very  little  solid  food.  Both  men  and  women  are  very 
strong,  fleet  of  foot,  and  long-lived.  In  playing  football  they  will  run  from 
30  to  40  miles  in  an  afternoon.  These  desert  Indian  tribes  hold  the  highest 
records  for  fleetness  and  endurance.  One  courier  carried  a  letter  on  foot 
nearly  800  miles  in  five  days. 

Pueblo  Indians.  —  The  high  plateaus  and  mesas  north  of  the  Gila  River 
and  west  of  the  Rio  Grande  have  been  the  home  of  the  Pueblo,  or  village 
Indians,  from  a  time  centuries  before  the  coming  of  the  white  man.  In 
northern  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  about  twenty  pueblos,  among  which 
Zuni  and  Moqui  are  the  most  important,  are  now  inhabited  by  about 
10,000  people.  A  pueblo  generally  stands  up)on  a  high  and  isolated  mesa, 
reached  by  a  single  difficult  path  or  rough  stairway,  and  is  designed 
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primarily  for  defense.  It  consists  of  a.  single  communal  dwelling  of  many 
rooms.built  in  several  terraced  stories.  There  are  fewopeningsexceptholesin 
the  flat  roof,  and  the  apartments  are  reached  by  climbing  up  and  down  lad- 
ders. Thematt'rialissioneandadobc,with  wooden  beams  tosupport  the  roof. 
These  people  have  always  been  agricultural.  Corn  is  the  main  crop,  to 
which  beans  and  melons,  and  in  recent  times  wheat,  have  been  added. 
Clothing  is  made  of  skin  and  fabrics  woven  from  native  cotton  and  yucca 
fiber.  Perhaps  nowhere  else  have  the  arts  of  primitive  pottery,  and  of 
making  stone  axes,  arrowheads,  pestles,  and  ornamental  articles,  been  carried 
to  greater  perfection.    Irrigation  has  bc'en  practiced  more  cstensively  in 
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the  past  than  at  present,  and  the  abandoned  canal  systems  testify  to  a  for- 
mer large  [xipulation.  An  irrigation  system  can  be  constructed  and  main- 
tained only  by  the  cooperation  of  many  people,  and  has  always  been  a 
strong  agency  in  promoting  community  life.  The  Pueblo  Indians  show  a 
distinct  advance  in  culture  over  the  Papagos,  because  by  means  of  irriga- 
tion they  became  sedentary  agriculturists  instead  of  half-nomad  herdsmen. 

Stock  Raising.  —  Under  white  occupation,  the  Arizonan  prov- 
ince is  being  developed  by  cattle  and  sheep  ranching,  tnining, 
and  irrigation.  The  open  range  prevails  and  the  capacity  of 
the  country  to  support  stock  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  over- 
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grazing.  That  capacity,  here  as  everywhere,  depends  upon  rain- 
fail.  The  heated  air  of  the  plateaus  is  displaced  upwards  by 
inflow  from  the  Pacific;  the  mountains,  acting  as  condensers, 
receive  most  of  the  rainfall,  and  when  covered  with  natural 
vegetation  act  as  storage  reservoirs,  from  which  water  is  given 
out  gradually.  Before  the  white  men  took  possession,  the  coun- 
try' was  well  grassed  and  supported  vast  herds  of  antelopes  and 
deer.  With  the  introduction  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  from 
Texas,  grass  disappeared,  shrubbery  and  forests  were  destroyed 
by  browsing  and  fire,  and  the  land  was  laid  bare  by  torrential 
rains  and  eroding  streams.  The  drying  up  of  springs  and  the 
reduction  of  plant  and  animal  life  have  been  so  marked  as  to 
suggest  a  change  of  climate  to  greater  aridity. 

Agriculture.  —  The  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  province 
are  limited  as  much  by  the  extreme  irregularity  of  rainfall  as 
by  its  general  scantiness.  Periods  of  drought  may  continue  for 
from  three  to  five  years,  during  which  practically  no  rain  falls, 
and  all  except  the  hardiest  vegetation  dies.  The  dry  period  is 
followed  by  a  period  of  heavy  rainfall.  These  conditions  can 
be  overcome  only  by  storage  reservoirs  on  a  large  scale  and  by 
dams  in  the  few  great  rivers.  The  Mexicans  made  some  feeble 
attempts  to  restore  the  extensive  prehistoric  canal  systems  of 
the  Indians,  but  accomplished  little.  The  first  use  of  irrigation 
on  a  large  scale  by  white  men  was  made  by  the  Mormons  in  the 
Salt  Lake  basin.  They  availed  themselves  of  a  nearly  perfect 
system  which  nature  had  provided.  The  streams  flowing  from 
the  Wasatch  Mountains  reach  the  lake  through  the  Jordan  River. 
An  ancient  lava  flow  had  dammed  the  river  about  midway  of  its 
length,  forming  Utah  Lake,  a  body  of  fresh  water  30  miles  long. 
An  inexpensive  dam  in  the  caiion  which  the  river  had  cut 
through  the  lava,  and  ditches  to  distribute  the  water,  secured 
an  immediate  food  supply  for  the  impoverished  immigrants,  and 
the  community  soon  became  prosperous. 

Salt  River  Project.  —  Irrigation  began  in  the  Salt  River  valley,  near 
Pbcemx,  Ariz.,  soon  after  the  Civil  War,  and  in  twenty  years  more  land 
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had  been  reclaimed  than  could  be  watered  in  dry  years.  This  led  to  the 
construction,  under  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service,  of  the  Roosevelt 
dam,  completed  in  191 1.  This  dam,  284  feet  high  and  1080  long  at  the  top, 
impounds  1,284,000  acre  feet*  of  water.  This,  with  other  smaller  reser 
voirs  in  the  district,  stores  water  to  irrigate  270,000  acres  in  the  valley 
below.  The  watershed  is  mountainous,  largely  forested,  and  under  govern- 
ment control.  Evaporation  is  so  great  that  the  run-off  of  the  Salt  River 
basin  equals  only  2.26  inches  of  the  16.8  inches  of  rain  that  falls  upon  it. 
Hydroelectric  power  developed  in  the  canal  will  be  used  for  pumping 
ground  water  and  sold  for  industrial  purposes.  The  total  cost  of  the 
project  is  about  $8,000,000,  which  will  be  repaid  by  the  land  owners  using 
the  water. 

Yuma  Project.  —  The  only  large  river  in  the  province  is  the  Colorado, 
which  obtains  its  volume  from  the  melting  snows  of  the  Rocky  and  Wasatch 
mountains.  These  produce  an  annual  flood  lasting  from  April  to  July,  and 
a  low  stage  from  September  to  April.  The  upper  two  thirds  of  the  river 
traverses  high  plateaus  in  profound  canons.  In  the  lower  600  miles  it 
has  a  gentle  slope  and  is  bordered  by  a  flood  plain  terminating  in  a  great 
delta  which  fills  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California.  In  this  part  of  its  course 
it  repeats  upon  a  smaller  scale  the  features  of  the  Nile  in  Egypt.  The 
Indians,  like  the  ancient  Egyptians,  raise  quick-growing  crops  upon  the 
wet  soil  left  by  the  receding  floods.  The  available  water  amounts  to  about 
9,000,000  acre  feet,  or  sufficient  to  irrigate  1,375,000  acres  in  Arizona, 
California,  and  northwest  Mexico,  but  its  complete  utilization  requires  ex- 
tensive storage  reservoirs.  The  United  States  Reclamation  Service  has 
completed  a  dam  at  Laguna,  above  Yuma,  19  feet  high  and  4780  feet 
long,  canals,  levees,  and  pumping  stations,  to  irrigate  130,000  acres. 

The  Imperial  Valley,  on  the  boundary  between  Mexico  and  California, 
lies  many  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Colorado,  and  is  bordered  by  the 
Sal  ton  sink,  the  bottom  of  which  is  276  feet  below  sea  level.  A  canal  was 
cut  to  distribute  water  from  the  Colorado  over  this  valley.  In  1904  the 
whole  river  at  high  water  turned  aside  through  this  canal  and  discharged 
into  the  sink,  forming  a  large  lake.  It  required  two  years*  time  and 
$3,500,000  to  stop  the  opening  and  turn  the  river  back  to  the  Gulf. 

Crops.  —  The  lowlands  of  the  Arizonan  province  produce, 
under  irrigation,  a  great  variety  of  crops.  While  the  summer 
temperatures  are  very  high,  the  winters  are  hardly  anjnvhere 
free  from  frost.    During  the  cool  season  cereal  grains  and  hardy 

*  An  acre  foot  means  enough  water  to  cover  one  acre  to  a  depth  of  one  foot 
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vegetables  are  grown,  and  during  the  hot  season  com,  sugar  beets, 
tobacco,  cotton,  and  many  other  kinds  of  crops.  Alfalfa  grows 
all  the  year  round  and  yields  five  to  eight  cuttings  of  hay. 
Date  jxilms,  olives,  figs,  pomegranates,  and  citrus  fruits  flourish 
in  some  localities,  and  every  month  in  the  year  brings  its  har- 
vest. The  state  of  Arizona  has  water  to  irrigate  1,000,000  acres 
(less  than  2  per  cent  of  its  area)  and  to  support  500,000  p>eople. 

United  States  Reclamation  Service.  —  The  United  States  Reclamation 
Service  has  undertaken  or  completed  many  irrigation  projects  in  the  Inte- 
rior and  Arizonan  provinces,  of  which  the  following  are  among  the  most 
important:  Snake  River,  Idaho,  400,000  acres;  Rio  Grande,  New  Mexico 
and  Texas,  180,000  acres;  Yakima,  Washington,  340,000  acres;  Truckee- 
Carson,  Nevada,  350,000  acres;  Uncompahgre,  Colorado,  where  150,000 
acres  are  irrigated  by  water  brought  through  a  six-mile  tunnel  from  the 
Gunnison  River;  Klamath,  Oregon  and  California,  236,000  acres;  Sho- 
shone, Wyoming,  175,000  acres.  About  7,500,000  acres  are  now  under 
irrigation  by  private  enterprise.  The  total  area  of  irrigable  land  in  the 
United  States  is  estimated  by  different  authorities  to  be  from  60,000,000 
to  100,000,000  acres,  or  one  tenth  the  area  of  the  Interior  and  Arizonan 
provinces,  of  which  perhaps  30,000,000  acres  will  be  reclaimed  by  the 
government  and  sold  to  settlers  in  tracts  of  20  to  40  acres  at  prices  suffi- 
cient to  repay  the  cost  of  the  works.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  near 
future  from  5,000,000  to  10,000,000  pc^ople  will  be  living  upon  irrigatt-d 
lands. 

Mining  in  the  Arizonan  and  Interior  Provinces.  —  The  moun- 
tains abound  in  metalliferous  veins,  and  gold  and  silver  mines 
occur  in  all  the  states  and  territories  from  Alaska  to  Mexico. 
The  history  of  their  development  in  different  localities  is  sub- 
stantially the  same-  Placer  mining  (Fig.  280)  is  always  the 
first  to  be  carried  on,  because  it  requires  little  machinery  or 
capital,  and  is  possible  in  regions  however  rough  and  remote 
from  centers  of  population.  The  Washoe  district  in  western 
Nevada,  and  the  Leadville  and  Cripple  Creek  districts  in 
Colorado,  are  typical  mining  camps. 

Washoe  District.  —  The  Washoe  Mountains  are  one  of  the  ranges  of  the 
Great  Basin  on  the  western  border  of  the  Arizonan  province,  separated 
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from  the  Sierra  Nevada  by  only  a  narrow  valley.  Placer  mines  had  been 
worked  there  for  some  years,  and  were  showing  signs  of  exhaustfon  w^hen, 
in  1859,  a  vein  yielding  ore  worth  several  thousand  dollars  a  ton,  which 
came  to  be  known  as  the  Comstock  lode,  was  struck.  A  stampede  of 
miners  to  the  new  *'  diggings  "  occurred  at  once,  and  Virginia  City  sprang 
into  existence.  Shafts  were  sunk  and  **  drifts,"  or  tixnnels,  run  in  many 
directions  through  solid  rock  to  reach  the  ore.  The  very  wide  and  rich 
ore  bodies,  called  "  bonanzas,"  were  the  most  difficult  to  work  on  ac- 
count of  the  danger  of  collapse  of  the  walls.  To  prevent  this,  the 
space  from  which  ore  was  removed  had  to  be  filled  with  timber  and  waste 
rock.  The  mines  were  often  flooded  with  water  which,  at  great  depths,  was 
hot.  Tunnels  were  constructed  to  drain  the  lower  levels,  and  gigantic 
pumps  had  to  be  used  to  lift  eight  or  ten  million  gallons  a  day.  The 
extraction  of  the  metal  from  the  ore  involved  the  use  of  costly  mechanical 
and  chemical  processes.  The  ore  was  usually  reduced  in  stamp  mills,  where 
it  was  crushed  under  falling  weights  to  a  fine  powder.  The  metal  was 
then  extracted  by  the  use  of  mercur>',  potassium  cyanide,  or  chlorine. 

Well-graded  wagon  roads  were  built  over  the  mountains  from  PlacerviUe 
to  X'irginia  City.  Over  these  roads  enormous  wagons  loaded  with  sup- 
plies or  ore  were  drawn  by  mules  in  an  almost  continuous  double  proces- 
sion. Before  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  was  built  3000  men  and  15,000 
animals  were  employed  in  transporting  750,000  tons  of  freight  a  year. 
Probably  at  no  other  lime  or  place  has  animal-wagon  transF>ortation 
reached  such  magnitude  and  eft'iciency.  Stagecoaches,  carrying  mails 
and  i^xissengers.  made  the  trip  between  Sacramento  and  Virginia  City. 
162  miles,  in  18  hours.  The  mining  district  produced  nothing  but  ore 
and  had  to  be  fed  with  ever>'thing  from  outside.  It  therefore  made  a 
market  for  hay,  grain,  fruit,  hogs,  cattle,  poultr>',  and  other  products  of 
California,  and  stimulated  ever\'  industr>'  in  the  accessible  territor>'. 

In  1872  the  Comstock  lode  seemed  to  be  nearly  exhausted,  but  a 
bonanza  of  unparalleled  size  and  richness  was  opened  at  a  depth  of 
1500  feet,  and  yielded,  in  five  years.  $105,000,000.  During  this  period 
the  whole  group  of  mines  was  valued  at  nearly  $400,000,000.  Such  con- 
ditions led  to  endless  speculation,  in  which  fabulous  fortunes  were  won 
and  lost.  The  high  temperature  in  the  lower  leveb  made  it  necessary  to 
blow  in  air  and  to  use  ice  in  large  quantities.  A  tunnel  four  miles  long 
was  run  in  to  drain  the  mine,  but  proved  inadequate.  On  accoimt  of  failure 
of  the  vein  and  floods  of  hot  water,  work  on  a  large  scale  ceased  about  1880. 
The  Comstock  lode  yielded,  in  twenty  years,  gold  and  silver  to  the  value 
of  $358,000,000.    The  cost  of  obtaining  it  cannot  be  calculated. 
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The  industrial,  financial,  and  political  effects  were  far-reaching.  The 
population  of  the  region  increased  from  a  few  hundreds  to  about  20,000 
in  1864,  when  the  interests  of  the  community  seemed  so  important  that  the 
state  of  Nevada  was  admitted  to  the  Union  and  began  to  send  a  representa- 
tive and  two  senators  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  In  1880  the 
population  of  the  state  had  risen  to  over  60,000  and  of  the  Washoe  district 
to  about  20,000.  In  1900  these  numbers  had  fallen  to  about  42,000 
and  5000  respectively.  Few  mining  districts  have  a  history  so  dramatic 
as  that  of  the  Washoe. 

Leadville,  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Arkansas  River  in  Colorado,  wa: 
a  rich  placer  mining  camp  as  early  as  1850,  but  lost  its  importance  with 
the  exhaustion  of  the  placers.  In  1875  immense  veins  of  lead  ore,  very 
rich  in  silver,  were  discovered,  and  for  some  years  the  output  of  silver 
was  greater  than  that  of  any  foreign  country  except  Mexico.  Silver  is 
now  of  secondary  importance,  being  exceeded  in  value  by  lead,  copper, 
zinc,  and  iron.  Leadville,  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet,  is  a  well  built 
city  of  about  7000  people,  provided  with  all  urban  conveniences. 

The  Cripple  Creek  District,  on  the  southwest  shoulder  of  Pikes  Peak, 
9500  feet  above  the  sea,  produced  in  the  first  ten  years  after  the  discovery 
of  gold  there  more  than  $120,000,000,  and  now  has  a  population  of  about 
10,000.  The  ground  has  been  so  thoroughly  explored  by  **  prospect  holes  " 
in  search  of  ore  that  the  surface  resembles  a  prairie-dog  village.  The 
earth  crust  has  been  literally  ransacked  and  pilfered.  Over  200  mines  are 
in  active  operation,  and  are  connected  with  one  another  by  electric  car 
lines.  Leadville  and  Cripple  Creek  have  had  the  advantage  of  railroad 
connections  almost  from  the  first,  and  the  period  of  difficulty  and  disorder 
usual  at  such  places  was  brief. 

In  1908  the  production  of  the  most  important  gold  and  silver  districts 
was  as  follows: 


Gold. 


Colorado,  Cripple  Creek  district |  $13,000,000 

Colorado,  San  Juan  district 

Nevada 

South  Dakota,  Black  Hills  district 

Montana    

Idaho  

Utah 

British  Columbia 


5,500,000 

1 1 ,000,000 

7,600,000 


3,700,000 
5,680,000 


Silver. 


$4,700,000 

5,000,000 

5,400,000 
4,000,000 
4,400,000 
1,280,000 
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There  are  several  small  coal  fields,  of  which  one  near  Newcastle,  Colo- 
rado, yields  anthracite.  A  very  extensive  coal  field  in  southern  Alberta  and 
deposits  of  lignite  in  Montana  and  North  Dakota  are  as  yet  slightly 
developed.    The  Arizonan  and  Interior  provinces  are  rich  in  water  power. 

Copper  Mining.  —  The  district  near  Butte,  Montana,  pro- 
duces more  copper  than  any  other  in  the  world,  the  Anaconda 
mine  alone  yielding  one-seventh  of  the  world^s  supply.  Placer 
gold  began  to  be  mined  there  in  1864,  and  silver  ore  in  1875. 
In  188 1  the  discovery  of  copper  ore  made  the  district  famous. 
The  sulphurous  fumes  produced  by  the  roasting  of  ores  are 
destructive  to  all  vegetation  in  the  vicinity,  so  that,  while  Butte 
is  one  of  the  wealthiest  cities  in  proportion  to  population  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  a  city  without  grass  or  trees. 

Several  rich  districts  in  Arizona  now  give  that  state  first 
rank  in  the  production  of  copper.  Older  and  even  more  famous 
copper  mines  on  Keweenaw  Point,  Michigan,  were  opened  in 
1846,  and  have  now  reached  a  depth  of  about  a  mile.  The 
copper  occurs  in  scales  and  lumps  of  nearly  pure  metal.  One 
nugget  was  found  weighing  500  tons  and  worth  $150,000. 

Mining  Economy.  —  While  mining  and  mineral  industries  are 
absolutely  essential  for  the  existence  of  an  industrial  civilization, 
and  afford  opportunity  for  the  rapid  accumulation  of  wealth, 
they  are,  in  contrast  with  agriculture  and  herding,  wholly  de- 
structive. They  are  inroads  upon  what  may  be  called  the 
capital  stock  of  the  human  family,  laid  up  in  the  bank  of  the 
earth  crust,  and  no  amount  of  accumulated  wealth  can  ever 
replace  them.  Gold  and  silver  appeal  strongly  to  the  imagina- 
tion and  ambition  of  men,  on  account  of  their  high  value  per 
ounce  and  their  use  as  money,  but  in  the  arts  they  are  less  useful 
than  copper,  lead,  iron,  or  coal.  The  actual  market  value  of 
the  precious  metals  mined  in  the  United  States  hardly  equals 
that  of  eggs,  and  the  total  value  of  all  mineral  products  is  less 
than  that  of  the  corn  crop.  In  mountainous  and  arid  regions, 
like  the  Interior  and  Arizonan  provinces,  mining  is  a  pioneer 
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industry,  which  first  attracts  population,  labor,  and  capital. 
Railroads,  manufactures,  and  agriculture  follow,  and  all  the 
natural  resources  come  to  be  more  fully  utilized. 

Transportation.  —  The  deve  opment  of  transportation  in  the 
Arizonan  province  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  Interior 
province  already  described  (pages  394-397).  Transportation 
and  travel  in  the  desert  by  animal  power  are  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous on  account  of  scarcity  of  water.  The  automobile,  on 
account  of  its  speed  and  broad  tread,  is  found  to  be  peculiarly 
adapted  for  desert  travel.  Man  has  invented  a  vehicle  superior 
to  the  camel. 

The  Saharan  Province.  —  The  largest  desert  tract  in  the  world  extends 
from  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa  eastward  to  India.  Its  area  is  half  as 
large  again  as  that  of  the  United  States.  In  relief,  it  is  less  varied  than 
the  Arizonan  province.  It  consists  mostly  of  low,  stony  plateaus  and 
plains  of  drifting  sand  dunes.  In  the  central  Sahara,  the  mountainous 
plateaus  of  Asgar  and  Tibesti  rise  above  3000  feet,  with  peaks  up  to  8000 
feet  above  the  sea.  Arabia  is  a  tilted  table-land  with  a  high  margin  on  the 
south  and  west.  There  are  no  permanent  streams  except  the  Nile,  Eu- 
phrates, Tigris,  and  Indus,  which  flow  through  the  province  from  exterior 
rainy  regions.  The  temperature  sometimes  rises  to  150°,  and  falls  below 
freezing.  Light  summer  rains  produce  a  little  grass  upon  the  highlands, 
but  vegetation  is  mostly  confined  to  ground- water  oases  (Fig.  206)  and 
tracts  irrigated  from  the  through  flowing  rivers  or  artesian  wells.  The  date 
palm  and  the  camel  form  the  economic  basis  of  human  life.  A  little  grain 
is  grown,  and  goats,  asses,  and  horses  are  used.  The  people  arc  Caucasians 
of  the  Mediterranean  type  (p.  260),  among  which  the  Moors,  Berbers, 
and  Arabs  are  the  most  numerous.  They  are  nearly  all  under  the  political 
control  of  France,  Great  Britain,  or  Turkey,  but  many  of  the  tribes  are 
practically  independent. 

Egypt,  one  of  the  oldest  centers  of  civilization  in  the  world,  has  sup- 
ported a  dense  population  for  6000  years.  This  is  made  possible  only  by 
the  overflow  of  the  Nile,  which  flows  across  the  desert,  through  a  cleft  in 
the  plateau  five  to  thirty  miles  wide,  for  1000  miles  without  a  tributary. 
The  flood  plain  nowhere  exceeds  nine  miles  in  breadth.  The  flood  begins 
to  rise  in  June,  reaches  its  highest  stage  of  about  25  feet  in  September,  and 
falls  rapidly  until  January.    Under  British  rule  the  irrigated  area  has 
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been  greatly  extended  and  improved.  A  dam  at  Assuan,  6400  feet  long  and 
91  feet  high,  was  completed  in  1902  at  a  cost  of  $io,ooo,ocx>.  The  water 
above  is  set  back  200  miles,  forming  a  reservoir  which  contains  215,000.000 
acre  feet  of  water.  The  irrigated  area  of  Egypt  is  about  6,006,000  acres, 
and  two  or  three  crops  a  year  are  grown.  The  principal  crops  are,  in  sum- 
mer, cotton,  sugar,  rice,  and  fruits;  in  winter,  wheat,  barley,  and  flax;  and 
in  autumn,  corn  (maize)  and  millet.  The  camel,  donkey,  and  buffalo  are 
the  most  common  domestic  animals.  The  present  population  of  Egypt  is 
about  12,000,000. 

The  Sudan.  —  The  Sahara  is  bordered  on  the  south  by  the  Sudan,  a 
transition  belt  of  steppe  and  scrub  land  where  grass  and  acacia  flourish  in 
proportion  to  rainfall.  The  principal  occupation  is  cattle  raising.  The 
people  are  of  mixed  negro  and  Arab  stock. 

The  Kalahari  Province,  in  South  Africa,  is  a  worn  down  eolian  plain 
(p.  49),  broken  by  kopjes,  or  knobs  of  resistant  rock.  It  is  almost  devoid 
of  permanent  streams,  but  in  the  rainy  seasons  contains  shallow  lakes, 
marshes,  and  salt-incrusted  mud  flats.  There  are  patches  of  bunch  grass 
and  bushes  which  support  a  rather  numerous  fauna,  including  the  antelope, 
zebra,  giraffe,  rhinoceros,  elephant,  hyena,  jackal,  lion,  ostrich,  and  fla- 
mingo. A  conspicuous  part  in  the  economy  of  the  province  is  played 
by  several  species  of  melon,  which  in  moist  years  cover  large  tracts. 
Animals  of  all  kinds,  including  man,  depend  upon  them  for  water  sup- 
ply. Their  seeds  are  oily  and  fattening.  The  only  permanent  human 
inhabitants  are  the  Bushmen,  yellow  dwarfs  wholly  distinct  from  the 
negro.  They  are  nomad  fishermen,  hunters,  and  thieves,  using  the  sim- 
plest weapons,  clothing,  and  shelter,  and  possessing  no  wealth  whatever. 
Although  among  the  lowest  of  men  in  civilization,  they  display  consid- 
erable art  in  decorating  their  bodies,  hair,  and  clothing,  are  fond  of 
singing  and  dancing,  and  draw  and  paint  pictures  of  animals  with  aston- 
ishing skill. 

The  Central  Australian  Province.  —  The  Central  Australian  desert 
is  made  especially  repellent  by  masses  of  spinifex,  a  coarse  grass  growing 
in  hummocks  full  of  needlelike  prickles.  The  life  of  the  native  inhabitants 
has  been  noticed  on  p.  263.  Some  artesian  well  areas  are  utilized  by 
white  men  for  grazing,  but  the  only  considerable  economic  resource  lies  in 
the  marvelously  rich  gold  "  reefs  "  around  Coolgardie  in  the  southwest 
Railroads  have  been  built  to  reach  the  mining  districts,  and  water  is 
pumped  through  an  aqueduct  378  miles  long. 
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The  Peruvian  Province  extends  along  the  Pacific  coast  of  Sou 
nearly  2000  miles.  It  is  almost  rainless,  but  slightly  moisten 
Agriculture  is  carried  on  in  a  small  way  along  the  little  stre 
descend  from  the  Andes  but  do  not  reach  the  sea.  The  provi 
rich  in  deposits  of  sodium  nitrate  (p.  304),  which  is  mined  a 
to  Europe  as  a  fertilizer.  Well-equipped,  modem  cities  have 
near  the  nitrate  beds,  and  many  short  lines  of  railroad  connect 
the  sea.  Fresh  water  was  formerly  distributed  by  coasting  vej 
now  piped  from  the  mountains. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 


THE  CALIFORNIAN   AND   OREGON  PROVINCES 


The  Califomian  and  Oregon  provinces  occupy  the  Pacific 
ranges  and  valleys  from  the  Gulf  of  California  to  the  Strait  of 
Fuca.  They  comprise  the  Pacific  slope  of  California,  Oregon, 
and  Washington,  an  area  of  about  177,000  square  miles,  and 
have  a  population  of  about  3,500,000.  The  Coast  Ranges  border 
the  sea  throughout,  except  in  southern  California,  where  a  plain 
about  50  miles  wide  intervenes.  From  the  parallel  of  $s° 
N.  Lat.,  where  the  Sierra  Nevada  joins  the  Coast  Range,  the 
great  California  Valley,  50  miles  wide,  extends  northward  400 
miles.  In  northern  California  and  southern  Oregon  the  valley 
is  interrupted  by  the  knot  of  the  Klamath  Mountains,  beyond 
which  the  valleys  of  the  Willamette  River  and  Puget  Sound 
extend  to  the  northern  end  of  the  Oregon  province. 

Climate  and  Vegetation.  —  The  two  provinces  are  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  climatic  conditions  which  change 
gradually  between  extremes  of  difference  at  the  northern  and 
southern  ends.  The  westerly  winds  bring  to  the  whole  Pacific 
coast  a  mild,  oceanic  climate,  modified  in  the  north  by  frequent 
cyclonic  disturbances.  The  range  of  temperature  is  generally 
less  than  20  degrees.  The  rainfall  increases  from  less  than 
10  inches  in  the  south  to  more  than  100  inches  in  the  north.  It 
is  heaviest  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  mountains  and  lightest 
in  the  valleys.  The  summers  of  the  Californian  province  are 
almost  rainless.  In  the  Oregon  province  the  rainfall  is  more 
evenly  distributed  through  the  year,  with  a  large  excess  in 
winter. 

The  southern  lowlands  present  a  characteristic  semi-desert 
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vegetation,  in  which  the  mesquite,  greasewood,  cactus,  yucca, 
and  date  palm  are  conspicuous.  The  foothills  and  lower  moun- 
tain slop>es  are  generally  covered  with  chapparal  (p.  234),  or 
groves  of  oak  and  other  deciduous  trees.  In  the  south  the 
coniferous  forest  does  not  reach  below  5000  feet,  but  extends 
down  to  sea  level  in  the  north.  It  includes  species  of  great 
variety  and  large  size,  of  which  the  Oregon  pine,  Douglas  fir, 
spruce,  incense  cedar,  and  redwood  are  most  valuable  (Figs.  199, 
271).  The  high  mountain  summits  have  an  Alpine  climate  with 
a  few  small  glaciers. 

Agriculture.  —  The  agricultural  products  of  the  provinces  are 
as  varied  as  the  climate.  The  lowlands  of  the  southern  half  of 
California,  irrigated  from  the  mountain  streams,  are  unsur- 
passed for  the  production  of  tropical  fruits,  such  as  oranges, 
lemons,  figs,  olives,  and  raisin  grapes.  In  the  valleys  through- 
out both  provinces,  apricots,  peaches,  prunes,  cherries,  pears, 
apples,  berries,  and  wine  grapes  are  prolific  and  of  fine  quality. 
The  wheat  crop  of  the  three  states  amounts  to  over  60,000,000 
bushels,  but  about  half  of  it  is  raised  in  the  Interior  province 
east  of  the  mountains. 

Slock  raising  has  been  an  important  industry  since  the  days 
of  Spanish  occupation.  The  settling  up  and  reservation  of 
public  lands  has  restricted  the  open  range.  Cattle  and  sheep 
are  driven  up  to  the  high  pastures  in  summer  and  back  to  the 
lowlands  in  winter. 

Fisheries.  —  Salmon  fishing  and  canning  on  the  Columbia 
and  other  rivers,  once  marvelously  productive,  is  still  an  im- 
portant industry,  although  many  canneries  have  been  removed 
to  Alaska. 

Lumbering.  —  Of  all  the  forest  resources  at  present  available 
in  North  America,  those  of  the  Pacific  provinces  are  probably 
the  most  valuable.  They  now  furnish  about  14  per  cent  of 
the  total  annual  cut  of  the  United  States.  Wasteful  methods 
have  prevailed,  and  the  forests  have  suffered  from  sheep  and 
from  fires.    National  forest  reserves  guarded  by  fire  fighters, 
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and  the  education  of  the  people  in  forest  conservation,  may  be 
expected  to  lessen  destruction  in  the  future. 

Minerals  and  Mining.  —  The  discovery  of  gold  in  a  mill  race 
near  Sacramento  in  1848  was  the  immediate  cause  of  a  rapid 
occupation  of  the  country  by  people  from  the  eastern  states. 
About  100,000  immigrants  arrived  in  one  year  and  $40,000,000 
were  taken  out.  The  surface  placers  were  first  exhausted.  On 
the  Sierra  slope,  many  old  stream  channels,  filled  with  auriferous 
gravel  and  buried  under  lava  flows,  were  discovered.  This  led 
to  hydraulic  mining.  Water  brought  from  the  mountains  under 
great  pressure,  and  discharged  through  a  movable  iron  pipe, 
called  a  **  monitor,"  was  used  to  wash  gravel  on  a  very  large 
scale.  After  a  time,  the  agricultural  lands  below  became  so 
encumbered  with  waste  that  hydraulic  mining  was  discon- 
tinued. In  the  meantime  the  "  Mother  Lode,"  one  of  the  most 
important  series  of  gold-bearing  quartz  veins  in  the  world,  was 
developed  along  the  middle  portion  of  the  Sierra  for  150  miles, 
and  still  yields  about  $10,000,000  a  year.  About  $8,000,000  a 
year  are  obtained  by  excavating  and  sifting  alluvial  deposits  by 
means  of  dredges,  which  make  a  place  for  themselves  as  they  go, 
and  bring  up  gold  from  depths  down  to  70  feet.  For  many 
years  California  led  the  world  in  the  production  of  gold,  but  has 
now  become  second  to  Colorado  among  the  states. 

The  Coast  Ranges  of  California  are  one  of  the  principal  sources 
of  the  world's  supply  of  mercur>'.  Since  1850  they  have  pro- 
duced 150,000,000  pounds.  California  also  produces  copper, 
nearly  all  from  the  Klamath  Mountains,  which  is  smelted  with 
coke  brought  from  Australia.  On  account  of  the  high  cost  of  im- 
ported coal,  hydroelectric  power  is  used  at  most  of  the  mines 
of  all  kinds. 

In  southern  California  there  are  several  small  but  ver>'  rich 
petroleum  fields,  one  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  and  one  on  the 
coast,  where  wells  are  bored  in  the  shallow  waters  of  the  sea. 
Along  the  foothills  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  within  50  miles  of 
the  shores  of  Puget  Sound,  fields  of  bituminous  coal  yield  about 
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3,ooo,ocx>  tons  annually.  More  valuable  coal  fields  exist  on 
Vancouver  Island  in  British  Columbia. 

Scenery.  —  The  Pacific  mountains,  valleys,  and  coasts  fur- 
nish some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  world.  The  high  Sierra 
of  California,  "  with  spreading  ridge  and  foothill,  rises  like  some 
huge,  sprawling  monster,  its  granite  back  unbroken  for  a  thou- 
sand miles."  The  crest  has  been  carved  by  frost  and  glaciers 
into  a  mass  of  peaks,  domes,  and  cirques,  dotted  with  unnum- 
bered lakes  (Figs.  40,  84,  104).  The  streams  flowing  down  the 
western  slope  have  cut  profound  canons,  of  which  the  Yosemite 
Valley  is  the  most  famous.  The  Hetchy-Hetchy,  Tehipite,  and 
Kings  River  canons  are  scarcely  inferior  to  the  Yosemite.  Many 
volcanic  peaks  of  the  Cascade  Range,  including  Lassen,  Shasta 
(Fig.  51),  Hood,  St.  Helens,  Rainier  or  Tacoma,  and  Baker, 
loom  up  from  sea  level  to  near  14,000  feet,  in  full  view  from  the 
lowlands.  Wide  views  of  mountain,  forest,  and  sea,  with  large 
and  clear  outlines,  are  to  be  had  almost  everywhere. 

In  the  Californian  province,  the  weather  is  predictable  for  a 
long  period  in  advance.  The  seasons  have  been  described  as 
*'  half  a  year  of  clouds  and  flowers  —  half  a  year  of  dust  and 
sky."  The  summer  is  an  unbroken  succession  of  sunshiny  days, 
warm  but  never  sultry.  Even  in  winter  fires  are  seldom  needed. 
Houses  are  not  used  primarily  as  shelters  from  the  weather. 
If  it  is  chilly  indoors,  people  go  out  to  get  warm.  The  air  is 
mild  but  not  enervating,  and  conduces  to  the  enjoyment  of  out- 
door life.  Nature  seems  kindly,  not  hostile.  By  irrigation  man 
virtually  controls  crop  production.  The  great  wheat  and  cattle 
ranches  are  being  broken  up  into  small  holdings,  from  which  a 
thrifty  family  can  win  a  competence  without  excessive  labor  or 
anxiety.  The  natural  conditions  tend  to  foster  a  vigorous  and 
long-lived  people,  conspicuous  for  individuality  and  independ- 
ence of  thought  and  action.  Southern  California  is  especially 
popular  as  a  health  resort. 

Cities  and  Ports.  —  Foreign  and  domestic  commerce  by  sea 
must  always  play  a  large  part  in  the  economy  of  the  Pacific 
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provinces.  Their  productive  area,  though  rich,  is  not  large. 
It  is  a  narrow  belt  isolated  on  the  continental  side  by  a  moun- 
tain wall  and  a  wide  tract  of  rugged  desert  and  steppe. 
Whatever  men  may  do  to  overcome  these  barriers,  the  land 
faces  seaward,  and  natural  conditions  conspire  to  compel  close 
relations  with  Pacific  and  Asiatic  lands.  Foreign  intercourse 
westward  to  the  Orient  is  likely  to  increase  indefinitely  in  the 
future.  On  the  coast  large  inlets  are  few  and  far  apart,  but 
three  of  them  offer  harbor  and  port  facilities  which  are  unsur- 


San  Francisco  (417,000).  —  Midway  of  the  CaUfornian  coast, 
a  local  subsidence  of  the  land  has  drowned  the  lower  Sacramento 
River  and  let  the  sea  into  a  longitudi- 
nal valley  of  the  Coast  ranges.  The 
ult  is  San  Francisco  Bay,  50  miles 
long  and  10  miles  wide;  landlocked, 
and  open  to  the  sea  only  through  the 
Golden  Gate,  a  strait  about  one  mile 
wide.  It  is  a  miniature  Mediterranean. 
The  conditions  for  a  great  seaport  are 
almost  ideal.  Fogs  over  the  strait  and 
shallow  water  along  the  eastern  shore 
are  the  only  serious  disadvantages. 
The  city  of  San  Francisco,  the  metrop- 
Fi«.  J3J.-SM  Fnodwo  B*y,  olis  of  Pacific  America,  almost  sur- 
rounded by  water,  faces  the  bay  and  strait,  while  Oakland  on  the 
mainland  opposite  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  port.  In  spile 
of  an  earthquake  which  nearly  destroyed  the  city  in  1906,  it  has 
been  rebuilt  and  has  increased  in  population  31  per  cent  in  the 
decade  (1900  to  1910).  The  natural  advantages  of  site  and 
geographic  position  compel  the  existence  there  of  a  great 
commercial  city.  It  is  reached  by  four  transcontinental  rail- 
way lines,  three  from  the  south  and  one  across  the  Sierra 
from  the  east.  Its  foreign  trade  amounts  to  about  $7,000,000 
annually. 
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Portland  (207,000),  on  the  Willamette  River,  12  miles  from 
the  Columbia  and  80  miles  from  the  sea,  enjoys  the  advantage 
of  a  position  virtually  on  the  only  river  of  the  Pacific  coast  which 
is  navigable  beyond  the  mountains.  An  increase  of  129  per  cent 
in  population  in  the  last  decade  shows  that  it  has  a  large  share 
in  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific.  Its  chief  exports  are  wheat 
and  lumber. 

Puget  Sound,  a  southern  extension  of  the  canal  coast  (Fig. 
151)  of  the  Alaskan  province,  is  remarkable  for  the  complexity 
of  its  branches,  and  depth  of 
water.  It  extends  southward  75 
miles  from  the  Strait  of  Fuca  and 
has  a  coast  line  of  3000  miles. 
Sites  for  seaports  are  numerous, 
but  Seattle  (237,000)  and  Tacoma 
(83,000)  are  the  only  large  cities. 
Seattle  controls  the  Alaskan  trade 
and  has  increased  its  population 
194  per  cent  in  a  decade,  while 
Tacoma  has  increased  1 24  per  cent. 
The  Puget  Sound  ports  are  reached 
by  four  transcontinental  lines  from 
the  east,  and  are  nearer  to  Japan  and  China  than  San  Francisco. 
Their  annual  foreign  trade  is  about  $5,000,000. 

Los  Angeles  (319,000)  is  the  metropolis  of  the  tropical  fruit 
region  of  southern  California.  It  is  13  miles  from  Santa  Monica 
and  20  mUes  from  San  Pedro,  where  natural  harbors  have  been 
recently  improved.  Directly  east  of  it  the  low  San  Gorgonio 
pass  admits  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  and  enterprising  cities  in  the  United  States  (Fig.  87) 
and  has  increased  its  population  211  per  cent  in  a  period  of  ten 
years- 

The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  stimulate  to  a  degree 
difficult  of  estimation  the  already  rapid  economic  development 
of  the  Pacific  provinces. 
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The  Chilean  Province.  —  The  narrow  strip  in  South  America  west  of 
the  Andes  and  between  30°  and  40°  S.  Lat.  is  in  many  ways  a  counter- 
part of  the  Califomian  province.  Most  of  the  rain  falls  in  winter  and 
varies  from  60  inches  in  the  south  to  10  inches  in  the  north.  A  low 
coast  range  and  a  narrow  valley  between  it  and  the  Andes  complete  the 
resemblance  to  California.  This  province  is  agricultural  and  contains 
the  bulk  of  the  population  of  Chile.  The  products  are  grain,  fruit,  and 
cattle.  Santiago  (408,000),  the  capital  and  largest  city,  is  situated  in  the 
central  valley,  about  100  miles  from  its  seaport,  Valparaiso. 

The  Cape  Province.  —  The  southeast  extremity  of  Africa  in  Cape 
Colony  enjoys  a  climate  in  w^hich  the  range  of  temperature  is  scarcely 
more  than  ten  degrees  and  most  of  the  30  inches  of  rain  falls  in  winter. 
The  province  has  a  peculiar  flora  rich  in  showy  flowering  plants,  many  of 
which  have  been  transplanted  to  European  gardens.  The  agricultural 
products  are  wheat,  corn,  wine,  and  tobacco.  Cape  Town  (78,000),  on 
Table  Bay,  is  the  metropolis  of  South  Africa  and  an  important  port  and 
naval  station  on  the  sea  route  to  Australia  and  the  Orient. 

The  Southwest  Australian  Province. — The  southw^est  coast  lands  of 
Australia  are  exposed  in  winter  to  cyclonic  winds  which  bring  a  rainfall 
of  from  20  to  30  inches,  while  the  summers  are  dry.  The  vegetation 
varies  from  forests  of  gigantic  eucalyptus  trees  to  steppe  and  thom 
scrub.  Nearly  all  grains,  root  crops  and  fruits  are  grown,  but  sheep 
raising  and  cattle  raising  are  the  most  important  industries.  Perth  is 
the  seaport  for  the  rich  gold  fields  of  the  interior  (p.  410),  and  Adelaide 
(184,000)  is  the  commercial  and  political  center  of  a  large  agricultural 
and  grazing  district. 

The  Mediterranean  Province  is  discussed  in  Chapter  XXXI. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 

With  the  exception  of  the  French  on  the  lower  St.  Lawrence, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  were  originally  of 
almost  pure  British  stock.  The  period  of  active  immigration 
and  permanent  settlement  extended  from  1607  to  about  1750. 
They  then  increased  by  natural  excess  of  births  over  deaths 
to  about  14,000,000  in  1830.  Shortly  after  1830  immigration 
began  on  a  large  scale,  and  with  some  fluctuations  has  increased 
until  the  present,  when  in  some  years  a  million  aliens  land  upon 
American  shores.  The  total  number  amounts  to  about30,ooo,ooo, 
of  which  90  per  cent  have  come  from  Europe. 

Previous  to  1890,  75  per  cent  of  the  immigrants  were  Baltic 
and  Teutonic  people  from  the  British  Isles,  Germany,  and 
Scandinavia.  Since  1890,  60  per  cent  have  been  Alpine  and 
Mediterranean  people  from  Italy,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Russia, 
including  many  Slavs  and  Jews.  This  change  in  character  of 
the  immigrants,  and  the  influx  of  people  who  differ  widely  from 
the  original  stock  in  temperament,  habits,  language,  and  re- 
ligion, make  the  problem  of  assimilation  and  blending  into  a 
homogeneous  people  a  serious  one.  The  matter  is  made  more 
difl&cult  by  the  tendency  of  the  later  immigrants  to  segregate 
m  great  cities  like  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  to  .maintain 
there  their  own  peculiar  habits  of  life.  The  most  efficient  agent 
of  Americanization  is  the  public  school,  where  the  children 
learn  the  English  language,  absorb  American  ideas,  and  un- 
dergo a  change  even  in  the  form  of  their  heads.  Many  of  the 
Slavs  and  Hungarians  go  inland  to  work  in  the  coal  mines  and 
steel  mills,  while  the  Italians  build  railroads,  streets,  sewers,  and 

aqueducts,  and  perform  all  sorts  of  unskilled  labor.    The  Alpine 
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peoples  are  noted  for  their  domestic  virtues  and  devotion  to 
family,  divorce  being  almost  unknown  among  them.  The 
Italians  have  a  native  talent  and  passion  for  art  and  music. 
These  are  qualities  in  which  the  typical  American  is  often  lack- 
ing, and  are  desirable  contributions  to  the  society  of  the  future. 

The  colored  i>eople,  descendants  of  former  slaves,  have  occu- 
pied the  field  of  labor  in  the  southern  states  almost  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  foreigners.  They  are  most  numerous  in  the  "  black 
belt ''  from  South  Carolina  to  Louisiana,  where  in  many  com- 
munities they  outnumber  the  whites.  Their  number  in  pro- 
portion to  the  total  population  is  decreasing. 

Of  the  92,000,000 people  in  the  United  States,  ii.i  p)er  cent  are 
colored  and  14.5  p>er  cent  foreign-bom.  The  native  whites  of 
native  parents  form  only  53.8  per  cent  of  the  whole.  The  Amer- 
icans are  certainly  destined  to  be  a  composite  and  cosmopolitan 
people.  The  proportion  of  urban  population  living  in  towns  of 
2500  or  more  has  increased  from  40.5  per  cent  in  1900  to  46.3  per 
cent  in  1910.  Many  rural  districts  lost  population  in  the  decade 
1900  to  1 9 10.  This  is  true  of  the  whole  state  of  Iowa.  It  is 
an  indication  and  result  of  the  improvement  of  farm  machinery 
and  the  development  of  manufactures  and  transportation.  At 
the  same  time  the  movement  from  the  country  to  the  city  re- 
tards the  progress  of  agriculture,  upon  which  all  industry  and 
prosperity  depend,  diminishes  the  food  supply  in  relation  to 
demand,  and  increases  the  cost  of  living. 

Distribution  of  Population.  ^-  The  chief  natural  conditions 
which  control  density  are:  (i)  rainfall,  no  state  wholly  west  of 
the  20-inch  line  having  a  density  above  15  except  Washington; 
(2)  arability,  states  of  the  next  higher  ranks  having  productive 
glacial  or  other  soils;  (3)  coal,  iron,  and  the  Great  Lakes,  which 
give  the  states  enjoying  them  a  rank  next  to  the  highest;  (4) 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  which  in  combination  with  (3)  renders 
possible  a  density  approaching  that  of  the  leading  countries  of 
the  Old  World.  The  density  of  population  decreases  in  ever>' 
direction  from  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  but  not  imiformly. 
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The  decrease  is  slowest  westward  parallel  with  the  path  which 
the  center  of  population  has  traveled  from  near  Baltimore  m 
1790  to  central  Indiana  in  1910  (Fig.  313). 
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Future  Populatioa.  —  In  spite  of  increased  immigration,  the 
rate  of  increase  of  population  has  decreased  from  3.64  per  cent 
per  annum  in  1810  to  2.1  per  cent  in  1910.  Allowing  for  a 
similar  decrease  in  the  future,  the  probable  population  of  the 
United  States  in  the  year  3000  has  been  estimated  at  350  to 
350  millions.  The  possible  capacity  of  the  United  States  to 
support  population  is  affected  by  many  factors,  among  which 
utilizable  water  and  the  standard  of  living  are  the  chief.  As 
the  latter  may  vary,  the  country  may  sometime  contain  from 
500  to  1000  million  people. 

The  population  of  Canada  has  grown  by  natural  increase  and 
British  immigration  to  more  than  7,000,000,  of  which  23  per 
cent  retain  the  language  and  customs  of  their  French  ancestors. 
One  fifth  of  the  native-bom  Canadians  are  hving  in  the  United 
States.  On  account  of  the  unknown  possibilities  of  a  large  part 
of  the  country,  its  future  growth  and  development  are  difficult 
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to  calculate,  but  that  they  will  be  large  is  certain.  The  climate 
will  exclude  south  Europeans,  and  Baltic  civilization  will  expand 
northward. 
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The  people  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  fallen  heir 
to  the  largest  fortune  in  unoccupied  land  and  undeveloped  re- 
sources that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  historic  people.  They 
are  even  now  only  beginning  to  understand  how  large  it  is. 
The  sense  of  unbounded  and  inexhaustible  wealth  tends  to 
foster  an  extravagant  spirit  which  is  the  source  of  their  greatest 
danger.  Scientific  utilization  and  conservation  of  all  resources 
will  extend  the  existence  of  one  or  more  great  nations  in  tem- 
perate North  America  through  uncounted  centuries. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

THE    WEST   EUROPEAN   PROVINCE 

Physiographic  Provinces  of  Europe.  —  The  Baltic  peneplain, 
invaded  by  the  White  Sea,  has  a  structure  and  relief  almost  iden- 
tical with  those  of  the  Laurentian  peneplain  (pp.  45,  119),  in- 
vaded by  Hudson  Bay.  The  Scandinavian  highland  corresponds 
substantially  with  the  plateau  and  coast  mountains  of  Labrador. 
The  Interior  and  Baltic-Black  plains  of  Europe  are  quite  similar 
to  the  Interior  plain  of  North  America.  The  Western  province 
of  Europe,  a  complex  assemblage  of  broken  blocks,  some  de- 
pressed and  some  elevated  (p.  63),  with  vestiges  of  old  folded 
mountains  and  including  the  British  Isles,  is  homologous  with 
the  Appalachian  highland,  including  Newfoundland.  The  Medi- 
tcrranean  region,  with  its  folded,  curved,  and  branched  moun- 
tain ranges,  volcanoes,  peninsulas,  islands,  and  sunken  sea 
basins,  resembles  the  Caribbean  ranges  in  structure  more  than 
maps  alone  can  show.  By  cutting  out  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with 
its  coastal  plain  and  moving  the  Caribbean  ranges  northward 
to  the  border  of  the  continent,  the  geographic  correspondence 
between  Europe  and  North  America  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains becomes  very  striking. 

Climates.  —  The  climates  of  the  European  provinces  have 
been  previously  described  (pp.  218-221),  and  may  be  briefly 
characterized  as  Atlantic,  continental,  and  Mediterranean. 
The  Atlantic  climate  is  temperate  and  moist.  The  small  range 
is  diie  especially  to  mild  winters.  The  rainfall  is  generally 
above  30  inches  and  almost  perennial,  with  a  small  excess  in 
autunm  and  winter.  The  continental  climate  is  extreme  and 
dry.    The  range  is  large,  a  long,  cold  winter  in  the  north  and 
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a  long,  hot  summer  in  the  south  overlapping  midway.  The 
rainfall  is  generally  less  than  30  inches,  with  a  large  excess  in 
summer.  The  Mediterranean  climate  is  hot,  with  a  wet  and 
temperate  winter.  The  rainfall  varies  with  exposure,  being 
above  30  inches  on  western  coasts  and  slopes,  and  below  30 
inches  on  eastern. 


Natural  Provinces  of  Europe.  —  Those  portions  of  Europe 
which  are  more  than  sparsely  populated  (Fig.  236),  and  which 
are  occupied  by  the  leading  nations  of  the  world,  lie,  with  trifling 
exceptions,  in  provinces  of  the  Oregon,  Califomian,  and  Missis- 
sippian  types.  On  account  of  differences  in  the  position  and 
trend  of  mountain  ranges,  the  arrangement  and  relations  of  the 
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European  provinces  differ  from  those  of  tlie  American.  The 
Mediterranean  (Caiifomian  type)  province  b  sharply  separated 
on  the  north  from  the  West  {Oregon  type)  and  Central  (Mis- 
sissippian  type)  European  provinces,  by  an  almost  continuous 
system  of  east-west  mountain  ranges.  The  absence  of  north- 
south  ranges  permits  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  West  prov- 
ince to  extend  eastward  with  very  gradual  change  to  the  Central. 
In  Europe  conditions  are  as  they  would  be  in  America  if  the 
mountains  and  plateaus  of  the  Cordilleras  were  cut  out  and 
the  Oregon  province  passed  directly  and  insensibly  into  the 
Mississippian,  while  the  Caiifomian  province  extended  eastward 
to  the  Atlantic. 

Natural  and  Human  Divisions.  —  In  contrast  with  North 
America,  occupied  by  only  three  great  political  units,  Europe, 
with  two  fifths  the  area,  is  divided  among  some  twenty  \-igorous 
and  rival  states.  The  human  conditions  are  still  further  compli- 
cated by  diversities  of  racial  type  (p.  260),  language,  and  religion. 
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In  the  course  of  ages  the  physical  and  the  human  multiformities 
have  become  measurably  adjusted  to  one  another. 

In  the  West  province.  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France 
have  long  led  the  world  in  industry,  commerce,  wealth,  science, 
literature,  and  political  power,  with  no  formidable  rival  previous 
to  the  recent  expansion  of  the  United  States.  Switzerland, 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Denmark  are  of  minor  impor- 
tance only  because  of  small  territory  and  population.  The  Bal- 
tic racial  type  and  the  Teutonic  languages  —English,  German, 
Dutch,  Danish,  and  Swedish — prevail  except  in  France,  where 
there  is  a  large  admixture  of  Alpine  and  Mediterranean  stocks, 
and  French,  the  most  important  of  the  Romanic  languages,  is 
spoken. 

Ttie  Central  province  is  occupied,  for  the  most  part,  by  Russia, 
Austria-Hungary,  and  the  small  kingdoms  of  Roumania,  Scrvia, 
and  Bulgaria.  The  people  are  largely  of  the  Alpine  tvpe  and 
speak  a  great  variety  of  Slavic  languages.  There  are  many 
Germans  in  the  western  part,  and  the  Roumanians  speak  a 
Romanic  language. 

The  Mediterranean  provifice  includes  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Greece,  and  Turkey.  The  people  are  nearly  all  of  the  Medi- 
terranean type.  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  are,  like 
French,  Romanic  languages,  derived  from  the  ancient  Latin. 
In  Greece  a  modification  of  ancient  Greek  is  spoken.  The 
Turks  are  Asiatic  Mongolians  and  speak  a  language  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  genuine  Europeans. 

The  British  Isles 

Between  50°  and  60°  N.  Lat.,  the  continental  shelf  of  western 
Europe  projects  far  out  to  sea  (Figs.  16,  336)  and  bears  upon  its 
surface  a  group  of  two  large  and  many  small  islands.  Sepa- 
rated from  the  mainland  by  the  English  Channel,  a  shallow 
strait  from  100  to  21  miles  in  width,  they  are  almost  penin- 
sular rather  than  insular.  They  stand  in  front  of  the  Baltic 
entrance  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  and  command  the 
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seaways  of  the  north   Atlantic,  mcluding   the  shortest  routes 
to  America.     In  area  Great  Britain  is  slightly  larger  than  Ohio 


Fi(.  J40.— PhTriofnphic  lesMnu  of  tba  BrilWi  Ua*. 
and  the  southern  peninsula  of  Michigan,  while  Ireland  is  slightly 
smaller  than  Indiana.     Great  Britain  faces  Europe  with  a  low 
and  smooth  coast  belt,  but  presents  to  the  Atlantic  a  highland 
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broken  by  gaps.  The  hilly  southwestern  peninsula  and  the 
Welsh  mountains  are  separated  by  the  Bristol  Channel.  Be- 
tween Wales  and  the  Pennine  range  the  "  midland  gap,"  50  miles 
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wide,  is  a  great  highway  of  travel.    The  Scotch  highlands  are 
broken  across  by  the  rift  valley  of  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth. 

The  island  is  especially  rich  in  drowned  valleys  and  tidal 
estuaries  which  penetrate  the  interior,  bringing  great  seaports 
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near  together  in  pairs.  London  and  Bristol  are  i  lo  miles  apart. 
Liverpool  and  Hull  are  separated  by  the  same  distance,  while 
Glasgow  is  only  40  miles  from  Edinburgh.  There  is  no  point 
in  the  island  as  much  as  100  miles  from  the  sea.  Nature  has 
planned  it  for  a  center  of  maritime  commerce  and  sea  power. 

Physiography  and  Econoniics.  —  The  physiographic  regions 
of  the  British  Isles  are  shown  in  Fig.  340. 

The  Scotch  Highlands  are  a  faulted  and  glaciated  plateau  of  crystalline 
rocks,  of  about  3000  feet  in  elevation,  dissected  by  narrow  valleys  con- 
taining many  beautiful  *^  lochs."  It  is  a  region  of  rugged  heights,  barren 
moors,  and  grass-  and  heather-clad  slopes,  given  up  to  cattle  and  sheep 
pastures  and  game  preser\'es,  with  a  few  farms  in  the  valleys.  There 
are  no  towns  and  few  railroads,  except  along  the  east  coast,  where  a  nar- 
row lowland  and  the  North  Sea  fisheries  support  most  of  the  population. 
It  is  rich  in  wild  and  picturesque  scenery  which  attracts  thousands  of 
tourists. 

The  Rift  Valley  Lowland,  about  50  miles  wide,  studded  with 
many  protruding  ridges  and  **  craigs  ''  of  volcanic  rock,  has 
very  productive  land  in  the  valleys  of  the  Tay,  Forth,  and  Clyde. 
Its  chief  source  of  wealth  lies  in  beds  of  coal  and  iron,  and  its 
facilities  for  ocean  commerce,  which  make  it  a  manufacturing 
and  trading  district  of  dense  population.  The  business  center 
is  Glasgow  (783,000),  made  a  first-class  seaport  by  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Clyde,  and  engaged  largely  in  steel  ship  building 
and  sugar  refining.  Edinburgh  (320,000),  the  ancient  capital 
of  Scotland,  "  the  Athens  of  the  north,"  built  upon  and  around 
three  volcanic  craigs,  is  famous  for  its  picturesque  site,  streets, 
and  buildings,  its  law  courts  and  ancient  university. 

The  Soutliern  Uplands  and  Pennine  Range  are  not  high  enough 
to  present  a  serious  barrier  to  the  passage  of  railroads  and  canals. 
They  are  well  fitted  for  sheep  raising  and  general  farming  in  the 
valleys;  but  the  coal  fields  on  both  flanks  of  the  Pennines  are 
far  more  important.  The  presence  of  coal  and  iron,  and  the 
shipping  facilities  on  two  seas,  here  form  the  natural  basis  upon 
which  has  developed  the  greatest  manufacturing  district  of  the 
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world.  The  western  slope,  accessible  for  supplies  of  American 
cotton  through  the  pwrts  of  Liverpool  (747,000)  and  Manchester, 
is  devoted  to  cotton  spinning 
and  weaving,  carried  on  in 
many  large  towns,  of  which 
Manchester  (715,000)  is  the 
commercial  center.  On  the 
eastern  slope  Bradford 
{289,000)  and  Leeds  (446,- 
000)  are  the  centers  of 
great  woolen  manufactures; 
and  farther  south,  Notting- 
ham (260,000)  and  Leices- 
ter (227,000)  manufacture 
fine  hosiery,  ribbons,  and 
silks.  Sheffield  (455.000) 
has  a  world-wide  reputation 
for  cutlery.  Near  an  out- 
lying coal  field  in  the  mid- 
land gap,  Birmingham 
(526,000),  "  the  Pittsburgh 
of  England,"  produces  rail- 
road rails,  armor  plate, 
structural  steel,  and  iron  goods  of  many  >kinds.  The  concen- 
tration of  industries  and  population  is  so  great  that  the  "  black 
country  "  contains  about  8,000,000  people.  In  the  north  of 
England  on  the  east  coast,  the  towns  on  the  Tyne  and  Tecs 
have  coal  and  iron  and  do  a  large  business  in  iron  smelting  and 
the  building  of  steel  ships. 

The  CeiUral  LauHaiid  furnishes  easy  routes  of  transpurlation  between 
ports  and  industrial  centers  on-  ihree  sides  of  England. 

The  Lake  District,  in  northwestern  England,  resembles  the  Scotch  high- 
lands, and  is  even  moie  famous  for  beauty  of  scenery  (Fig.  iig).  The 
Welsh  Mountains  repeat  most  of  the  features  of  the  Scotch  highlands  ex- 
cept the  lochs.     The  anthracite  coal  field  on  their  southern  coast  is  a 
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great  smelting  district  for  iron,  copper,  tin,  and  other  ores  from  many 
foreign  sources.  Cardiff  (182,000)  and  Swansea  (115,000)  are  the  princi- 
pal ports. 

The  Southeast  Lowland.  —  A  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Severn  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  with  a  curve  toward  the 
east,  divides  Great  Britain  into  two  contrasted  parts.  The 
region  on  the  northwest  contains  all  the  highlands  and  most  of 
the  coal  and  iron,  and  is  given  up  to  manufacturing  industries 
on  the  largest  scale.  The  region  on  the  southeast  is  a  lowland 
varied  by  gentle  hills  and  rolling  downs,  and  is  largely  agri- 
cultural. Wheat,  oats,  hay,  and  turnips  are  the  principal  crops. 
Cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  of  the  finest  varieties  are  bred.  Near 
the  south  coast,  apple  orchards,  hop  yards,  and  vegetable, 
fruit,  and  flower  gardens  flourish.  A  large  portion  of  the  area 
is  occupied  by  the  parks  and  country  estates  of  the  wealthy, 
who  maintain  them  solely  for  beauty  and  pleasure.  Bristol 
(357,000),  Southampton  (120,000),  and  Portsmouth  (231,000)  are 
important  ports,  especially  for  American  trade.  Hull  (278,000) 
is  the  center  of  the  North  Sea  fisheries. 

London.  —  The  metropolis  of  the  world  now  numbers  over 
7,250,000  people.  Situated  at  the  head  of  tide  water  on  the 
Thames,  it  is  more  convenient  for  European  trade  than  for 
American.  At  present  it  holds  a  rank  near  the  first  among 
seaports.  From  the  Norman  walled  city  of  the  eleventh  century, 
about  one  mile  in  diameter,  it  has  grown  in  all  directions,  ab- 
sorbing town  and  country,  until  now  it  covers  an  area  extend- 
ing 5  to  10  miles  from  the  original  center.  The  old  town, 
locally  known  as  '*  the  City,*'  is  now  given  up  to  official  and 
financial  business,  and  has  a  permanent  population  of  only  about 
30,000.  Probably  i  ,000,000  people  may  be  found  there  during 
business  hours.  It  contains  the  general  post  office,  the  Bank  of 
England,  the  stock  exchange,  the  Mansion  House  or  residence 
of  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Guildhall,  St.  PauFs  Cathedral,  the 
Norman  fortress  called  the  Tower,  Billingsgate  fish  market, 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  many  other  famous  buildmgs. 
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London  is  rather  sharply  divided  into  an  "  east  end  "  and  a 
"  west  end."  East  London  is  the  seaport,  largely  occupied  by 
docks,  warehouses,  markets,  factories,  and  the  appurtenances 
of  trade  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  also  the  home  of  about  a  million 
paupers,  who  seldom  see  a  day  in  which  they  have  enough  to 
eat.     West  London  is  the  home  of  aristocracy  and  wealth,  where 
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another  million  live  in  luxury.  The  south  side  of  the  Thames 
is  neither  pauper  nor  aristocratic,  but  is  occupied  by  people  of 
moderate  means.  The  center  of  the  west  end  is  the  formerly 
distinct  city  of  Westminster,  the  seat  of  government  and  re- 
ligion and  the  real  capital  of  the  British  Empire.  West  London 
contains  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Buckingham  Palace  (the 
town  residence  of  the  sovereign),  Westminster  Abbey,  where  the 
sovereigns  are  crowned,  the  government  offices,  the  law  courts, 
museums,  art  galleries,  theaters,  hotels,  club  houses,  many 
palatial  public  and  private  buildings,  and  the  fashionable  retail 
shopping  district.    In  the  midst  of  it  Hyde  Park,  Regents  Park, 
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and  Other  smaller  parks  occupy  large  spaces  devoted  to  outdoor 
recreation  and  pleasure. 

London  is  governed  by  a  legislative  and  executive  body 
known  as  the  London  County  Council.  The  movement  of  the 
people  is  effected  by  lines  of  surface  cars  and  an  extensive  sys- 
tem of  underground  electric  railways.  The  thousands  ol  omni- 
buses and  cabs  in  use  a  few  years  ago  are  now  to  some  extent 
displaced  by  autocars.  London  is  one  of  the  greatest  railway 
centers  of  the  world.  Trunk  lines  enter  from  all  sides,  and  sta- 
tions of  the  largest  capacity  receive  and  discharge  passengers. 
London  is  the  financial  center  of  the  world,  where  bonds,  stocks, 
notes,  bills,  checks,  drafts,  coin,  paper  money,  and  securities  of 
all  kinds  from  every  part  of  the  world  find  a  market. 

London  is  a  world  by  itself,  which  may  be  analyzed  and 
roughly  divided  into  many  cities  occupying  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  the  same  territory,  as  follows: 

1.  Marine  London,  including  all  persons  employed  in  shipping 
by  water  and  in  handling  and  storing  goods. 

2.  Manufacturing  London,  including  all  persons  employed 
in  any  capacity  in  manufacture. 

3.  Mercantile  London,  including  all  wholesale  and  retail 
merchants  and  their  employees. 

4.  Financial  London,  comprising  all  persons  who  deal  in 
public  and  private  securities,  and  are  engaged  in  banking  and 
brokerage. 

5.  Official  London,  comprising  all  those  engaged  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  imperial,  royal,  and  municipal  govemmenl. 

6.  Social  London,  made  up  of  people  of  many  classes,  who 
live  there  because  of  the  social,  educational,  and  artistic  advan- 
tages. 

7.  Professional  and  servile  London,  comprising  all  those  who 
render  personal  service  by  caring  for  the  health,  property, 
welfare,  and  comfort  of  the  population. 

8.  Pauper  London,  comprising  a  large  number  of  people  who 
have  no  regular  or  visible  means  of  support. 
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Ireland,  '*the  Emerald  Isle/'  so  called  because  of  perennial  greenness 
due  to  the  mildness  and  humidity  of  its  climate,  consists  of  a  central  plain 
with  highlands  around  the  borders.  It  is  very  poor  in  mineral  resources, 
and  peat  is  the  common  fuel.  The  peasants  raise  potatoes,  pigs,  and 
dairy  cattle.  Flax  is  grown  in  the  north,  from  which  the  famous  Irish 
linen  is  manufactured  at  Belfast  (386,000).  Cork  has  an  excellent  harbor 
on  the  south  coast,  and  its  port  of  Queenstown  is  a  place  of  landing  for 
American  passengers  and  mail.  The  population  of  Ireland  has  been 
decreasing  for  more  than  a  century  by  emigration,  chiefly  to  the  United 
States. 

Economic  Conditions.  —  Little  more  than  a  century  ago  the 
British  were  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  people  numbering 
about  9,000,000.  The  progressive  utilization  of  their  mineral 
resources  has  been  the  chief  factor  in  an  increase  of  population 
to  45,cxx>,ooo,  of  which  70  per  cent  are  engaged  in  manufactures 
and  commerce  and  only  12  per  cent  in  agriculture.  The  popu- 
lation of  England  and  Wales  is  36,000,000  giving  a  density  of 
634  to  the  square  mile.  Of  these  78  per  cent  live  in  cities.  Of 
the  area  41  per  cent  is  pasture,  32  per  cent  arable,  and  11  per 
cent  occupied  by  roads  and  buildings.  If  the  islands  could  be 
blockaded  so  as  to  cut  off  foreign  food  supplies,  the  stock  on 
hand  would  last  but  a  few  months,  and  half  the  population 
might  be  starved  to  death  in  a  short  time.  The  mills  of  Great 
Britain  spin  one  fifth  of  all  cotton  growTi  and  supply  more  than 
half  of  all  cotton  goods  exp)orted.  One  fourth  of  the  world's  wool 
clip  is  manufactured  there.  In  production  of  iron  and  steel 
it  stands  next  to  Germany  and  the  United  States.  In  exports 
of  manufactured  goods  it  leads  all  countries.  Its  total  foreign 
trade  amounted  in  1910  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $5,900,000,000. 

Such  an  economic  condition  demands  a  world-wide  market  and  a  great 
merchant  marine.  The  market  is  found  largely  in  the  colonies  and  depend- 
encies which  form  the  British  Empire,  of  which  India,  Egypt,  Canada, 
Australia,  and  South  Africa  are  the  most  important.  The  tonnage  of  all 
merchant  vessels  carrying  the  British  flag  is  nearly  half  the  total  of  the 
world.  British  ships  not  only  carry  away  manufactured  goods  and  bring 
home  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials,  but  do  a  large  part  of  the  carrying 
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business  of  other  countries,  especially  of  the  United  States.  Such  a  fleet 
requires  protection;  hence  the  British  navy  about  equals  in  fighting  strength 
those  of  Germany  and  the  United  States  combined,  and  holds  the  empire 
of  the  seas.  The  success  of  this  vast  scheme  requires  the  possession  of 
coaling  and  repair  stations  on  the  high  seas  and  open  trading  ports  on  all 
coasts.  Hence  many  of  the  "  keyholes  "  and  **  crossroads  "  of  the  world 
are  British.  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Suez,  and  Aden  command  the  Mediter- 
ranean-Suez route;  Singapore  and  Hongkong  the  trade  of  the  China  seas; 
Cape  Town,  Mauritius,  and  Ceylon  the  Indian  Ocean;  Halifax,  Bermuda, 
Barbados,  and  Jamaica  the  western  Atlantic;  and  many  islands  in  the 
Pacific  are  British.    Thus  "  Britannia  rules  the  waves." 

The  British  people  have  acquired  great  wealth  from  profits  on  raw 
materials  imported,  manufactured,  and  exported,  from  profits  on  goods 
imported,  repacked,  and  distributed  abroad,  from  the  carrying  business 
done  by  sea  for  other  people,  and  from  banking  and  exchange.  The 
capital  thus  accumulated  is  largely  invested  abroad  in  bonds  of  various 
governments,  and  the  stocks  of  industrial  enterprises.  The  geographic 
basis  of  British  power  and  prosperity  lies  in  a  unique  combination  of  con- 
ditions: (i)  the  position  and  coast  line  of  the  British  Isles,  which  furnish 
unequalcd  advantages  for  foreign  trade;  (2)  the  "silver  streak"  of  water 
which  has  protected  the  country  from  foreign  invasion  for  eight  hun- 
dred years;  (3)  the  complex  structure  of  the  land,  accompanied  by  low 
or  moderate  relief;  (4)  the  mild,  moist,  and  equable  climate;  (5)  the  large 
supply  of  coal  and  iron.  The  first  four  are  permanent;  the  fifth  is  tempo- 
rary, and  is  liable  to  become  seriously  impaired  within  the  present  century 

World  Power.  —  The  British  people  have  exerted  a  greater 
influence  upon  the  world  than  any  other  since  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  This  is  due  to  their  stable  and  enlightened 
government,  free  and  democratic  institutions,  mechanical  and 
inventive  skill,  success  in  war,*  shrewdness  and  integrity  in 
trade,  rapid  increase  in  numbers,  and  their  colonizing  policy. 
British  civilization  now  prevails  over  one  third  of  the  habitable 
globe,  and  the  English  language  is  spoken  by  one  tenth  of  the 
human  species,  more  in  America  than  in  the  Old  World. 

Trance  and  Belgium 

France  would  extend  from  the  Ohio  River  ta  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  cover  the  area  of  Kentucky,  Termessee,.  Alabama, 
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Georgia,  and  Florida  north  of  the  30th  parallel.  It  is  a  " bridge  *' 
country,  lying  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic 
and  connecting  the  central  plateaus  of  Europe  with  the  Iberian 
peninsula.  Its  position  between  two  seas,  with  ample  coast 
line  on  both,  gives  it  commercial  advantages  scarcely  second 
to  those  of  Great  Britain. 

Coast  Features.  —  France  is  bounded  by  mountains  and  seas 
except  on  the  northeast.  The  coast  opposite  England  is  a 
chalk  cliff  (Fig.  128),  but  several  artificial  ports  accommodate 
the  large  transit  between  the  two  countries.  A  tunnel  twenty 
miles  long  under  the  Strait  of  Dover  is  a  proposition  seriously 
maintained  by  engineers.  Havre,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine, 
has  been  prepared  by  elaborate  harbor  works  to  receive  the 
shipping  too  large  to  go  up  the  river.  Cherbourg  is  a  port  of 
call  for  steamships  to  and  from  British,  Dutch,  and  German 
ports.  The  granite  upland  peninsula  of  Brittany  has  many  small 
harbors  frequented  by  fishing  vessels.  St.  Nazaire  and  Nantes 
on  the  Loire  are  important  maritime  marts,  while  Bordeaux 
(262,000)  on  the  Garonne  is  the  port  of  the  southern  wine  dis- 
trict. Between  the  Gironde  and  the  Pyrenees  a  remarkably 
straight  and  smooth  belt  of  bars,  lagoons,  and  dunes  preclude 
access  from  the  sea.  On  the  south  coast,  Marseilles  (551,000), 
commanding  the  outlet  of  the  Rhone  valley,  is  the  principal 
seajx)rt  on  the  Mediterranean  and  the  second  city  of  France. 

Relief  and  Drainage.  —  Apart  from  the  boundary  mountains, 
the  highland  of  France  hes  in  the  south,  where  the  plateau  of 
Auvergne  occupies  an  oval  area  about  half  as  large  as  Tennessee. 
It  is  a  broken  and  tilted  block,  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  steep 
escarpment  known  as  the  Cfivennes  Mountains,  and  sloping 
westward  halfway  to  the  Atlantic.  Its  surface  is  studded  with 
hundreds  of  puys^  or  volcanic  cones  (Fig.  53).  The  Cfivennes 
are  continued  northward  by  a  lower  escarpment  which  curves 
to  the  east  and  joins  the  Vosges  at  the  head  of  the  Saone-Rhone 
valley.  West  and  north  of  these  highlands  a  somewhat  undu- 
lating plain  extends  to  the  coast,  parted  by  low  divides  into  the 
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basins  of  the  Seine,  Loire,  and  Garonne.  In  the  northeast  a 
narrow  area  is  drained  by  the  Meuse  and  Moselle  to  the  Rhine. 
Physically  distinct  from  the  rest  of  France,  the  Saone-Rhone 
valley  opens  a  broad  highway  from  the  Mediterranean  north- 
ward to  the  gate  of  Belfort,  where  a  gap  in  the  highlands  gives 
easy  passage  to  the  Rhine  at  Basel.  In  the  extreme  south, 
the  gate  of  Carcassonne  connects  the  Mediterranean  with  the 
Garonne  basin. 

Climate  and  Agriculttire.  —  The  climate  of  the  French  low- 
lands is  everywhere  mild  and  genial,  with  little  frost  and  a  mod- 
erate rainfall.  The  peninsula  of  Brittany  is  cloudy  and  fogg\% 
with  no  frost  and  a  perennial  vegetation.  It  furnishes  dair}' 
products,  small  fruits,  and  flowers  for  the  London  and  Paris 
markets.  Most  of  the  people  live  near  the  coast  and  are  en- 
gaged in  sardine  fishing.  From  north  to  south  the  number  of 
rainy  days  decreases,  and  the  warmth  and  dryness  of  the  sum- 
mer increase.  In  the  basins  of  the  Seine  and  Loire  large  crops 
of  wheat,  barley,  and  sugar  beets  are  grown.  Orchards,  vine- 
yards, and  hop  yards  are  extensive  and  profitable.  The 
Garonne  basin  is  famous  for  wine,  tobacco,  corn  (maize),  and  the 
mulberry.  The  Mediterranean  climate  and  products  extend  far 
up  the  Rhone  valley,  which  is  devoted  to  the  culture  of  olives, 
oranges,  almonds,  figs,  grapes,  and  the  mulberr}^  for  feeding 
silkworms.  The  central  plateau  is  bleak,  wet,  windy,  and  gen- 
erally unproductive  except  of  pasture. 

Half  the  area  of  France  is  arable,  and  more  people  are  engaged 
in  agriculture  than  in  any  other  industry  or  business.  The  land 
is  cultivated  in  small  plots  and  holdings,  largely  by  hand  labor, 
and  in  a  very  thorough  and  intensive  manner.  Stock  is  seldom 
turned  out  to  pasture,  but  cattle  and  horses  are  kept  by  soiling 
with  fresh  fodder  in  stables.  Hedges  or  fences  of  any  kind  are 
rare.  There  are  no  waste  or  untidy  places,  the  roadsides  and 
stream  banks  being  fully  utilized.  The  country  resembles  a 
well-kept  garden.  The  French  peasants  are  among  the  most 
industrious  and  thrifty  people  in  the  world.    France  leads  all 
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other  countries  in  the  production  of  wine,  which  has  amounted 
in  good  years  to  1,500,000,000  gallons.  Much  wine  is  imported 
from  the  United  States,  flavored  with  French  wine,  and  reex- 
ported with  French  labels.  The  wheat  crop  of  about  370,000,000 
bushels  ranks  third  in  the  world,  and  is  consumed  at  home. 
France  produces  one  tenth  of  the  beet  sugar  and  one  fifth  of 
the  raw  silk  used  in  the  world.  In  variety  and  richness  of 
agricultural  products  France  is  a  highly  favored  country'. 

Minerals  and  Manufactures.  —  In  the  extreme  north  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Belgian  coal  field  into  France  is  a  center  of  textile  in- 
dustry in  cotton,  woolen,  linen,  hemp,  and  jute.  Lille  (218,000)  is 
the  chief  city.  France  uses  one  fourth  of  all  wool  manufactured. 
Fine  laces  woven  by  hand  and  of  fabulous  value  are  produced 
around  Valenciennes,  Alen^on,  and  other  towns.  Small  coal 
fields  in  the  Rhone  valley  made  possible  the  establishment  of  the 
greatest  silk  and  velvet  industries  in  the  world  at  Lyons  (524,000) 
and  St.  Etienne,  now  carried  on  by  hydroelectric  power.  They 
use  one  fifth  of  all  raw  silk  manufactured.  Coal  and  iron  ore 
at  Creusot  in  the  northern  part  of  the  central  plateau,  and  at 
Xancy  and  Verdun  in  the  northeast,  locate  there  the  chief  iron 
works.  Grenoble  in  the  southern  Alps  has  water  power  and 
is  the  seat  of  the  largest  fine  glove  manufacture  in  the  world. 
Limoges,  on  the  western  edge  of  the  plateau,  and  Sevres,  near 
Paris,  are  celebrated  for  fine  china  and  porcelain,  and  Rouen  for 
decorative  glass. 

These  manufacturing  centers  are  surpassed  in  value  of  prod- 
uct by  Paris,  which  makes  a  specialty  of  articles  of  luxury,  or 
fancy  goods.  These  include  brandies,  cordials,  *  essences,  per- 
fumes, paintings,  clocks,  mirrors,  bronzes,  gilt  and  inlaid  fur- 
niture, jewelry,  tapestries,  carpets,  millinery,  ladies'  dresses,  and 
a  great  variety  of  articles  which  require  and  display  artistic 
ability.  The  raw  materials  of  such  goods  form  a  small  part 
of  their  cost,  and  the  profits  are  very  large,  because  their  high 
value  lies  in  the  beauty  oV  attractiveness  conferred  by  human 
skill. 
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Transportatioa.  —  The  large  rivers  of  France  are  all  connected 
by  canals  and  form  an  extensive  system  of  navigated  waterwa>-s. 
On  account  of  the  swift  current,  the  Rhone  is  less  available 
than  the  rest.     One  fifth  of  the  total  movement  of  goods  is  by 
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water.  The  jo,ooo  miles  of  railway  are  organized  in  five  great 
systems  radiating  from  Paris.  Those  from  the  north  through 
Paris  to  the  east  and  southeast  form  a  part  of  transcontinental 
lines  to  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Brindisi,  Constantinople,  and  all  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

Paris  (z,888,ooo),  situated  at  the  point  of  convergence  of  large 
tributaries  of  the  Seine,  is  the  third  city  of  the  world  in  popula- 
tion     As  the  capital  of  the 
French    repubhc,    it   exerts  a 
greater  influence  m  the  go\eni 
ment  than  does  the  capital  in 
any  other  country       It  is  a 
seaport    and    a   great    manu 
factunng  center  but  its  fame 
,  rests  more  upon  its  beauties 
'  than  Its  mdustnes     Begmmng 
ric  MS  -Pull  as  a  fishmg  village  on  a  small 
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island  in  the  Seine,  it  was  fortified  because  of  its  strategic  im- 
portance at  a  river  confluence  and  the  crossing  of  great  highways 
of  travel.  The  inclosing  walls  have  been  repeatedly  enlarged  in 
circumference,  and  the  city  is  still  surrounded  by  a  rampart,  now 
used  as  a  boulevard.  In  the  last  fifty  years  it  has  been  syste- 
matically rebuilt,  care  being  taken  to  use  historic  palaces, 
churches,  and  public  buildings  to  the  best  advantage.  Museums, 
art  galleries,  opera  houses,  hotels,  cafes,  parks,  avenues,  boule- 
vards, bridges,  arches,  columns,  fountains,  statuary,  and  all 
the  devices  of  urban  architecture  are  combined  on  a  scale  of 
magnificence  scarcely  approached  by  any  other  city.  These  fea- 
tures, together  with  the  resources  for  education  and  amusement, 
and  the  artistic  display  of  the  shops,  attract  visitors  and  resi- 
dents from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  form  a  valuable  economic 
asset. 

People.  —  On  account  of  its  "bridge ''  position,  France  has  been 
the  crossroads  and  meeting  place  of  migrations  for  centuries, 
and  the  people  are  racially  much  mixed.  They  are  prevail- 
ingly Baltic  in  the  north,  Alpine  in  the  center,  and  Medi- 
terranean in  the  south.  The  number  is  now  about  40,000,000 
and  practically  stationary,  the  increase  in  40  years  having 
been  only  6  per  cent.  During  that  period,  at  peace  under  a 
republican  government,  they  have  accumulated  a  greater  wealth 
per  capita  than  is  possessed  by  any  other  people.  They  import 
grain  and  raw  materials  worth  above  $1,000,000,000  annually, 
and  export  wine  and  manufactured  articles,  chiefly  of  silk  and 
wool,  to  a  slightly  less  amount.  In  foreign  commerce  and  naval 
strength  France  stands  fourth.  In  education  it  is  second  only 
to  Grermany,  and  in  artistic  ability  and  products  it  is  second  to 
none. 

Colonies.  —  In  area  of  foreign  possessions  France  is  second  only  to 
Great  Britain,  but  they  are  far  less  valuable  than  the  British.  Algiers  and 
Tunis  are  practically  outlying  p>arts  of  France.  Most  of  west  Africa 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Kongo,  Madagascar,  and  eastern  Indo- 
China  are  under  French  control  and  exploitation. 
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laiural  conditions,  people,  language,  and  industries, 
s  closely  allied  to  northern  France.  The  ianns  are  very  small 
_  and  under  garden  culture.  Rye,  pota- 
toes, sugar  beets,  tlax.  and  tobacco  are 
staple  crops.  Dogs  are  used  for  draft. 
Its  coal  fields  and  the  great  seaport  of 
Antwerp  make  it  predominantly  a 
manufacturing  and  commerical  countiy. 
tiles  of  all  kinds  are  woven,  0/  which 
Brussels  carpets,  Mechlin  lace,  and  Ghent 
n  arc  the  most  noted.  The  southern 
hills  are  rich  in  iron,  zinc,  and  silver- 
k'ad.  Lifge  rivals  Birmingham  in  steel. 
and  Charlcroi  holds  first  place  in  glass. 
Belgium  has  the  greatest  density  of 
railway  mileage  and  of  papulation  in 
Europe.  —  661  persons  to  the  square 
mile,  and  increasing  by  immigration, 
niicr  aim  miia  ,iiu»ii  in  i,iai..  Brusscls  (650,ooo),  ihc  Capital,  rivab 
Paris  on  a  small  scale.  Antwerp  (321,000),  on  the  Scheldt,  is  the  6rst 
seaport  in  tonnage  in  Europe,  and  the  second  in  the  world.  The  Belgian 
government  now  controls  the  Kongo  State  in  central  Africa  and  is  devel- 
oping its  resources  by  means  of  railroads  and  steamers  on  the  rivers. 

Germany 
The  Germao  Empire,  with  an  area  slightly  larger  than  France, 
is  by  nature  less  favorably  situated  and  endowed.  The  bound- 
aries on  the  west  and  northeast  are  artificial,  but  in  the  south 
and  southeast  are  mountainous.  The  Baltic  and  North  sea 
coasts  are  bordered  by  barrier  beaches  and  dunes,  but  broken 
by  estuaries  of  great  rivers.  The  Baltic  plain  has  a  glacial 
soil  (Fig.  117),  less  fertile  than  that  of  the  western  lowlands, 
and  includes  large  tracts  of  marsh  and  heath.  The  highlands 
south  of  the  glacial  boundary  are  a  complex  mosaic  of  low 
block  plateaus,  ridges,  and  basins.  The  principal  ridges  form 
an  5C,  with  a.  center  at  50°  N.  Lat.  and  12°  E.  Long.,  and 
have  peaks  between  4000  and  5000  feet  in  height.  Another 
series  of  ridges  border  the  valleys  of  the  upper  Rhine  and 
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Weser  rivers.  The  Hartz  Mountains  project  into  the  plain 
nearly  to  latitude  52°  and  rise  to  3740  feet.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  this  broken  block  land  are  lower. 

Climate.  —  Germany  lies  on  and  beyond  the  eastern  border 
of  the  West  European  province,  and  of  Atlantic  climate.  It  is 
a  region  of  transition  from  oceanic  to  continental  conditions, 
and  the  changes  from  west  to  east  are  marked.  The  North 
Sea  ports  are  always  open,  while  those  of  the  Baltic  are  frozen 
from  one  to  four  months  in  the  year.  On  account  of  the  increase 
of  elevation  toward  the  south,  the  mean  annual  temperature 
is  no  higher  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  than  on  the  Baltic  shore. 
The  warmest  situations  are  in  the  southwestern  valleys.  Some 
of  the  western  and  southern  slopes  have  a  rainfall  of  40  inches, 
but  the  average  is  less  than  30  inches. 

Use  of  the  Land.  —  Ancient  Germany  was  heavily  forested. 
Under  scientific  forestry  regulation,  one  fourth  of  the  area  is 
still  devoted  to  growing  timber,  about  one  third  oak,  beech, 
and  other  hard  woods,  and  the  remainder  larch,  pine,  fir,  and 
spruce.  Half  of  the  land  is  arable.  Rye,  oats,  potatoes,  and 
sugar  beets  are  the  staple  crops  of  the  Baltic  plain;  wheat, 
barley,  hops,  grapes,  and  tobacco  of  the  south.  Rye  is  the 
common  breadstuff.  Germany  leads  the  world  in  the  produc- 
tion of  potatoes  and  sugar  beets.  Potatoes  serve  not  only  for 
food  but  as  a  source  of  alcohol  for  fuel.  Sugar  and  the  famous 
Rhine  wines  are  exported.  Barley  and  hops  go  to  make  great 
quantities  of  beer,  in  brewing  which  Munich  (595,000)  is  the 
leading  city.  Dairy  cattle  are  bred  in  the  lowlands,  and  sheep 
and  horses  on  the  highlands.  Beet  pulp  from  which  the  sugar 
has  been  extracted  takes  the  place  of  corn  in  fattening  hogs. 
Agriculture  is  highly  scientific,  and  fertility  is  maintained  by 
the  use  of  artificial  fertilizers,  made  from  the  slag  of  iron  furnaces 
smelting  phosphatic  ore,  potash  salts  mined  at  Stassfurt,  and 
nitrate  imported  from  Chile.  Nearly  two  fifths  of  the  people 
are  engaged  in  agriculture.  Nevertheless  there  is  an  increasing 
importation  of  foodstuffs. 
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Minerals  and  Manufactures.  —  The  coal  fields  of  Germany 
are  smaller  than  those  of  its  neighbors,  but  in  conjunction  with 
iron  ores  and  water  transportation  are  made  more  efficient.  In 
the  production  of  iron  and  steel  Germany  is  now  second  only 
to  the  United  States.  The  chief  iron  district  is  on  the  Ruhr, 
a  small  tributary  of  the  lower  Rhine,  where  the  famous  Krupp 
steel  works  are  located  at  Essen.  The  same  district  contains 
textile  centers,  —  for  silk  at  Crefeld,  for  woolen  at  Aachen,  and 
for  wool,  cotton,  and  linen  at  Barmen  and  Elberfeld.  Mining 
and  manufactures  are  not  confined  to  the  lower  Rhine.  In  the 
south  Mulhausen  and  Augsburg  have  water  power  for  cotton 
spinning.  The  mines  of  the  Hartz  and  Erzgebirge  (ore  moun- 
tains) yield  lead,  silver,  and  copper.  The  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
of  which  Dresden  (547, ocx))  is  the  capital,  is  a  hive  of  industry  in 
textiles,  metals,  sugar,  and  chemicals.  Germany  surpasses  all 
other  countries  in  the  manufacture  of  chemicals,  especially  dyes 
from  coal  tar,  medicines,  electrical  apparatus,  optical  glass,  and 
scientific  instruments.  By  the  development  of  pure  science  in 
the  universities  and  technical  schools  and  its  application  to 
industry,  the  Germans  are  making  the  most  of  their  rather 
meager  resources,  and  are  excelling  other  countries  better  en- 
dowed. Only  thus  can  their  rapidly  increasing  numbers  be 
provided  for. 

Transportation.  —  The  remarkable  industrial  development  of 
Germany  has  been  made  possible  by  an  improved  system  of  inland 
transportation,  in  which  the  waterways  (Fig.  344)  supplement  the 
railways.  All  the  great  rivers  traverse  the  blocks  and  ridges 
with  little  reference  to  present  relief  and  are  navigable  nearly 
to  their  sources.  The  Rhine,  Weser,  and  Elbe  flow  through  the 
highlands  and  across  the  plain  to  the  west  of  north.  The  Elbe, 
Oder,  and  Vistula  are  connected  on  the  plain  by  a  system  of 
east-west  cross  valleys,  the  channels  of  ancient  glacial  drainage, 
which  furnish  easy  routes  for  canals  and  railways.  The  river 
channels  have  been  cleared,  deepened,  and  straightened,  the 
banks  protected  by  masonry,  and  the  natural  routes  connected 
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by  canals,  providing  in  all  over  8500  miles  of  waterway.  As  a 
great  commercial  highway  from  the  Swiss  frontier  to  the  sea, 
the  Rhine  is  now  no  less  remarkable  than  for  its  picturesque 
scenery  and  romantic  tradition.  Cologne  (516,000)  is  the  prin- 
cipal German  port  on  the  river.  There  are  38,000  miles  of 
railway,  nearly  all  owned  by  the  government  and  centering  at 
Berlin. 

Foreign  Commerce.  —  The  Baltic  ports,  Danzig,  Stettin,  and 
Kiel,  have  been  connected  with  the  North  Sea  by  the  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  ship  canal,  61  miles  long,  ' 
from  Kiel  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe.  Harbor  improvements  at 
Hamburg  (p.  169)  have  made 
the  second  greatest  seaport  on  the 
continent  and  the  third  in  the 
world,  while  Bremen  holds  second 
place  in  Germany.  The  total  \aliie 
of  foreign  commerce  amounts  to 
more  than  $3,900,000,000  annually 
The  largest  imports  are  foodstuffs 
and  raw  materials,  mostly  from  the 
United  States.  Of  the  exports  70  per  cent  i 
goods,  of  which  Great  Britain  is  the  largest  buyer.  German  ship- 
ping, in  both  merchant  and  war  vessels,  forms  the  second  navy 
in  the  world.  In  manufactures,  foreign  trade,  and  sea  power  the 
Germans  are  formidable  rivals  of  the  British.  They  lack  the 
advantage  of  vast  foreign  possessions,  the  German  colonial  em- 
pire, chiefly  in  Africa,  being  of  inferior  value. 

Cities.  —  There  are  twenty-three  German  cities  of  over  200,000 
inhabitants  and  seven  of  over  500,000,  of  which  Berlin,  with 
2,000,000,  is  first,  and  Hamburg,  with  933,000,  is  second. 

Political  and  Social  Conditions.  —  Since  187 1  the  German  Em- 
pire has  consisted  of  twenty-six  federated  states  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Prussia.  The  commercial  union  has  favored  industry 
and  trade.    The  position  of  the  empire,  surrounded  by  powerful 
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rivals,  unprotected  by  natural  barriers,  and  with  a  short  and 
difficult  coast  remote  from  the  higli  seas,  has  seemed  to  render 
necessary  the  maintenance  of  a  standing  army,  which  is  probably 
the  most  powerful  fighting  machine  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
The  cost  of  the  army  and  navy  in  money,  and  in  600,000  able- 
bodied  men  withdrawn  from  productive  labor,  is  a  hea\y  burden 
upon  the  resources  of  the  country.  The  increase  of  jKipulation 
from  40,000,000  in  1870  to  65.000,000  in  1910  adds  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  situation.  The  density  is  now  310  to  the  square 
mile,  and  in  Saxony  S20.  These  difficulties  could  not  have 
been  successfully  met  without  a  political  administration  and 
a  public  educational  system  of  the  highest  efficiency.  General 
education,  from  the  elementary  schools  to  the  universities,  is 
provided  and  controlled  by  the  state,  and  is  uncqualed  elsewhere 
in  extent  and  thoroughness.  The  remarkable  success  of  the 
Germans  in  making  (he  most  of  moderate  resources  may  be 
regarded  as  the  resiwnse  of  a  hardy,  energetic,  and  gifted  people, 
under  the  pressure  of  increasing  numbers  which  threaten  to 
burst  the  bounds  of  their  imprisoned  empire. 

The  Netherlands,  Denmark,  and  Sweden 
The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  commonly  called  Holland 
{Iwllland,  woodland),  the  delta 
land  of  the  Rhine,  Meuse,  and 
Scheldt,  about  as  large  as  the 
southeastern  quarter  of  Loui- 
siana, which  it  resembles,  has 
reclaimed  three  eighths  of  its 
territory  from  the  sea  by  build- 
ing 1000  miles  of  dikes.  The 
lands  thus  held  are  called  pol- 
ders, and  are  drained  by  con- 
stant pumping.  The  soil  is 
very  rich,  and  is  used  for 
meadows  and  dairy  cattle,  and 
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for  the  culture  of  grain,  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  flax,  and 
flowers.  Gardens  of  tulips,  dahlias,  and  hyacinths  cover  hun- 
dreds of  acres.  Half  the  land  is  pasture  and  one  fifth  sand 
dunes  and  heaths.  The  common  fuel  is  peat.  Many  of  the 
cities  are  built  upon  a  foundation  of  piles  made  from  timber 
floated  down  the  Rhine.  The  means  of  internal  communication 
are  the  most  complete  in  the  world.  There  are  3000  miles  of 
navigable  waterway,  including  2000  miles  of  canals,  9500  miles 
of  roadway,  and  2000  miles  of  railway.  On  the  canals  barges 
are  propelled  by  wind,  animal,  and  human  power.  Many  of 
the  people  live  in  boats.  Wind  power  is  used  so  extensively 
that  Dutch  domestic  economy  may  be  said  to  be  based  on  wind 
and  water.  "  God  made  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  man  made 
Holland." 

The  wealth  and  importance  of  Holland  arc  due  to  its  position 
commanding  the  trade  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Baltic  plain.  The 
Dutch  were  for  centuries  the 
chief  distributors  of  Oriental 
goods  to  western  Europe,  and 
they  now  take  toll  both  ways 
of  goods  in  transit  to  and 
from  Germany  and  Russia. 
Their  great  seaports  of  Rot- 
terdam {427,000)  and  Amster- 
dam {573,000)  are  connected 
with  the  ocean  by  ship  canals. 
Amsterdam  is  built  upon  90 
islands  connected  by  300 
bridges.  The  principal  streets 
are  double,  with  a  canal  in  the  middle,  bringing  land  and  water 
into  the  closest  possible  relations.  Holland  forms  an  insular 
base  for  over-sea  traffic  inferior  only  to  Great  Britain, 

Foreign  Possessioas.  -~  To  the  home  country  the  Dutch  Elast  Indies 
form  an  appropriate  and  valuable  annex.  They  include  Java,  Sumatra, 
Celebes,  parts  of  Borneo  and  New  Guinea,  the  Moluccas,  and  many  othcE^ 
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small  islands,  having  an  aggregate  population  of  about  38,000,000.  The 
Dutch  are  very  successful  in  the  management  of  the  native  jjeoples,  in 
conducting  with  their  aid  plantations  of  sugar  cane,  coffee,  cocoa,  tea, 
tobacco,  cinchona,  and  spices,  and  in  mining  tin. 

The  6,000,000  people  of  the  Netherlands  have  a  density  of 
466  to  the  square  mile,  rising  in  some  provinces  to  over  1000. 
Cooperation  in  creating  and  maintaining  their  land  against  the 
assaults  of  the  sea  has  transformed  a  horde  of  fishermen  and 
pirates  into  a  highly  prosperous  and  civilized  people.  The 
existence  of  this  little  kingdom  in  the  midst  and  in  the  way 
of  more  powerful  neighbors  is  made  possible  in  part  by  the 
defensible  nature  of  the  country.  Cutting  the  dikes  would 
cover  half  the  land  with  water  too  shallow  for  shipping  and  too 
deep  for  infantry  and  cavalry.  Invasion  would  be  possible 
only  in  the  winter,  when  land  and  water  are  frozen. 

Denmark  is  a  little  larger  than  Holland,  but  has  less  than  half  the 
population.  It  comprises  a  peninsula  and  islands  which  command  the 
entrance  to  the  Baltic  Sea.  Its  position  accounts  for  its  independence  and 
neutrality,  and  for  the  commercial  importance  and  population  of  its  capital, 
Copenhagen  (462,000).  The  land,  once  covered  with  beech  forests,  is  poor, 
but  in  no  other  country  has  scientific  dairy  farming  become  so  general  and 
successful.  Sugar  beets  are  the  chief  crop,  but  most  of  the  land  is  under 
grass  and  the  principal  exports  are  butter,  eggs,  and  bacon. 

Sweden.  —  Most  of  the  people  of  Sweden  live  ia  the  southern  part  of 
the  country,  which  is  a  lowland  highly  diversified  by  hills,  lakes,  marshes, 
eskers,  and  moraines.  Forests  of  fir,  pine,  and  beech  cover  the  rougher 
parts  and  constitute  an  important  source  of  wealth.  Nine  per  cent  of  the 
total  area  of  Sweden  is  under  cultivation  and  supports  more  than  half  the 
population.  The  principal  crops  are  oats,  rye  and  potatoes.  Sweden  is 
rich  in  minerals,  especially  iron,  the  deposits  of  ore  at  Gellivara,  north  of 
the  Arctic  circle,  being  among  the  largest  and  purest  in  the  world.  The 
notable  exports  are  iron  ore  and  metal,  timber,  furniture,  wood  pulp, 
paper,  and  matches.  The  natural  waterways  have  been  improved  by 
canals  and  form  a  steamer  route  by  way  of  the  lakes,  Wenner,  Wetter,  and 
M&lar,  through  the  heart  of  the  country.  The  capital,  Stockholm  (342,000), 
built  on  the  islands  and  shores  of  Malar,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
cities  in  Europe. 


CHAPTER   XXX 

THE  CENTRAL  EUROPEAN  PROVINCE 

Physiography  and  Climate.  —  The  northern  part  of  the  Cen- 
tral European  province  lies  upon  the  Interior  and  Baltic-Black 
plains,  the  southern  among  broken-block  basins  and  folded 
mountains  (Fig.  336).  The  prominent  relief  features  are  the 
eastern  Alps,  the  Bohemian  basin  between  the  eastern  arms  of 
the  X  (p.  444),  the  Hungarian  basin  within  the  sickle-shaped 
cur\'e  of  the  Carpathians,  the  Roumanian  basin  between  the 
Transylvanian  Alps  and  the  Balkans,  and  the  mountainous 
plateau  of  Servia  and  Bosnia.  The  plains  portions  contain  a 
hydrographic  center  above  1000  feet,  from  which  rivers  flow 
northwest  to  the  Baltic  and  southeast  to  the  Caspian  and 
Black  seas.  Among  the  latter  is  the  Volga,  the  longest  river 
in  Europe.  The  southern  portion  is  **  Danube  land,"  drained 
by  the  largest  river  in  Europe  to  the  Black  Sea.  The  climate 
is  continental  and  extreme,  with  a  rainfall  not  much  above  or 
below  20  inches.  In  summer  thunderstorms  are  frequent,  and 
the  winters  are  long,  with  persistent  snow. 

Russia 

European  Russia  lies  in  the  Arctic,  Siberian.  Central,  and 
Interior  provinces  arid  extends  over  the  Interior,  Baltic-Black, 
and  Caspian-Ob  plains  (Fig.  336).  The  area  is  nearly  2,000,000 
square  miles  and  the  population  about  133,000,000. 

Soil  and  Vegetation.  —  More  than  half  of  Russia  is  covered 
with  good  glacial  soil  resembling  that  of  the  glacial  plain  of 
North  America  (Fig.  117).  Near  the  margin  of  the  glacial  drift, 
and  extending  beyond  it  between  the  Volga  and  Dniester  rivers 
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nearly  to  the  Black  Sea,  is  the  "  black  earth  ''  region,  where  the 
soil  and  vegetation  resemble  those  of  the  American  prairies. 
The  northern  half  of  Russia  is  covered  by  tundra  and  the  great 
Siberian  coniferous  forest  (Fig.  192).  Southward  the  vegeta- 
tion changes  successively  to  mixed  forest,  then  summer  forests 
of  oak  and  ash,  then  a  belt  of  prairie,  passing  finally  into  arid 
steppes  around  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  products  are  in  the  north 
almost  exclusively  timber  and  furs;  in  the  cleared  lands  south 
of  latitute  60°,  rye,  oats,  flax,  and  hemp;  and  on  the  black 
earth,  wheat  and  sugar  beets;  while  the  treeless  stepf)es  are 
suitable  only  for  grazing.  Roughly,  about  one  third  of  Russia 
is  forest,  one  third  arable,  and  one  third  grazing  land.  The 
Russian  plain  produces  four  fifths  of  the  flax,  three  fifths  of 
the  hemp,  half  the  rye,  one  fourth  of  the  oats  and  barley,  one 
fifth  of  the  potatoes  and  sugar  beets,  and  one  sixth  of  the 
wheat  of  the  world.  It  supports  20,000,000  horses,  30,000,000 
cattle,  and  40,000,000  sheep  and  goats.  Nine  tenths  of  the 
people  are  employed  in  agriculture,  but  the  methods  are  gen- 
erally primitive  and  the  yields  per  acre  small.  The  land  is 
held  in  great  estates  by  the  nobility  or  by  peasant  communities, 
called  mirs.  Ignorance,  poverty,  and  a  state  little  above  serf- 
dom prevail  among  the  masses. 

Minerals  and  Manufactures.  —  Russia  is  rich  in  minerals. 
Gold,  copper,  and  platinum  are  mined  near  the  Urals.  Coal  and 
iron  are  abundant  and  occur  near  together  in  four  districts,  — 
in  the  east  near  the  Ural  Mountains,  in  the  center  south  of 
Moscow,  in  the  south  on  the  Donetz  and  Dnieper  rivers,  and  in 
the  west  in  Poland.  In  the  extreme  southeast,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian,  is  the  richest  petroleum  field  in  the  world  (Fig. 
288),  which  supplies  half  of  Europe.  The  iron  industry  is 
largest  in  the  central  and  southern  districts.  Cotton  is  manu- 
factured in  Poland  and  around  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  and 
linen,  hemp,  and  wool  in  many  cities.  The  domestic  supplies 
of  timber,  grain,  sugar,  and  hides  give  rise  to  corresponding 
industries.    Along  the  border  of  forest  and  prairie,  leather  is 
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tanned  with  birch  bark.  Distillery  and  brewing  products  are 
of  greater  value  than  any  other  class  of  Russian  manufactures. 

Transportation.  —  The  Russian  plain  is  so  flat  that  drainage 
is  poor,  and  much  of  it  is  marshy  and  liable  to  floods  during  the 
spring  melting  of  snow.  The  fall  of  the  rivers  is  slight,  and  they 
are  consequently  slow,  shallow,  and  crooked.  During  several 
months  of  the  year  they  are  blocked  by  ice.  Materials  for 
road  construction  are  scarce,  and  means  of  communication  are 
everywhere  inadequate.  Winter,  when  land  and  water  are 
solid,  is  the  season  of  active  movement  of  men  and  goods,  by 
horse  sledges.  In  spite  of  the  difficulties,  the  great  rivers  are 
the  principal  highways,  and  are  navigated  to  the  total  extent 
of  50,000  miles.  Canals  between  the  Volga  and  Neva  connect 
the  Baltic  with  the  Caspian,  and  between  the  Vistula,  Diina, 
and  Dnieper  connect  it  with  the  Black  Sea.  The  Volga  system 
is  the  most  important  waterway,  but  it  does  not  give  access  to 
the  open  sea.  A  canal  40  miles  long  from  the  Volga  at  Tsaritsyn 
to  the  Don  would  remove  this  difficulty.  A  ship  canal  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea  is  quite  feasible  and  would  repay  a 
very  large  cost.  Railway  construction  presents  few  difficulties, 
but  l!i'e  mileage  is  less  than  that  of  Germany,  and  the  tonnage 
little  more  than  that  of  France.  Moscow  and  Warsaw  are  the 
principal  railroad  centers,  and  the  network  is  closest  in  the 
agricultural  region.  St.  Petersburg  is  the  western  terminus  of 
the  Siberian  Railway,  extending  5000  miles  across  Eurasia  to 
the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  a  comp>etitor  of  the  American  railways 
and  of  the  Suez  and  Panama  canals,  for  trade  between  the 
Orient  and  western  Europe. 

Foreign  Commerce.  —  Russia  has  no  port  on  the  high  seas. 
The  Baltic  ports  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Riga  have  been  artificially 
improved  and  are  most  important  for  trade  with  western  Europe 
and  America.  On  the  Black  Sea,  Odessa  is  the  chief  port  for 
exports  of  wheat.  Astrakhan,  on  the  Caspian,  is  the  center 
of  imix)rtant  sturgeon  fisheries.  The  total  foreign  commerce 
amounts  to  about  $1,000,000,000  annually. 
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Cities. —  In  Russia  there  are  seventeen  cities  of  over  100,000  in- 
habitants, of  which  St.  Petersburg  (1,870,000),  Moscow  (1,468,- 
000),  Warsaw  (765,000), 
and  Odessa  (520,000)  are 
the  largest.  St.  Peters- 
burg was  built  by  Peter 
the  Great  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  upon 
inlands  in  the  marshes  of 
the  Neva,  in  order  to  re- 
move the  capital  from  in- 

Fig    3SO -Si   Pelmhuis  .nd  Ticin  ty  i        ,   ,, 

Jand  Moscow  to  a  site  on 
the  Baltic.  It  is  now  the  principal  port,  with  a  channel  deepened 
to  20  feet.  In  winter  powerful  ice  breakers  are  used  to  keep  the 
harbor  open. 

Asiatic  Russia.  —  Russia  has  no  foreign  possessions,   and  does  not 

need  any.  becnusc  of  her  vast  contiguous  Asiatic  empire,  sparsely  inhabited 
and  with  plenty  of  room  for  expanding  population.  Siberia,  Turkestan, 
and  other  Asiatic  provinces  have  an  area  of  6,000,000  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  24,000,000.  The  area  of  the  whole  Russian  Empire  is  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  North  .America,  or  more  than  one  seventh  of  the  land 
surface  of  the  globe,  and  its  population  is  one  tenth  of  the  human  sptcies. 

People.  — ■  In  European  Russia  go  per  cent  of  the  people  are 
Alpine  in  race  and  Slavic  in  language.  In  the  west  there  are 
many  Germans  and  Jews,  and  in  the  east  many  Tartars  and 
other  Mongolian  peoples.  The  mass  of  the  people,  although 
Greek  Catholic  and  Roman  Catholic  in  religion,  are  more  Asiatic 
than  European  in  characler. 

The  backward  stale  of  civilization  in  Russia  is  due  to  several 
causes,  all  arising  primarily  from  geographic  conditions.  The 
territory  is  continental  and  interior,  shut  in  from  stimulating 
contact  with  the  sea  (p.  158).  The  Urals  and  the  Caspian  form 
no  effective  barrier  on  the  east,  and  the  Russian  plain  is  an 
extension  of  the  great  plains  of  Asia,  from  which  successive 
waves  of  human  invasion  have  swept  westward.    All  the  large 
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rivers  lead  toward  Asia  or  the  Arctic  and  encourage  intercourse 
away  from  the  European  and  Atlantic  centers  of  enlightenment. 
The  vast  forests  and  marshes,  the  scarcity  of  materials  for  road 
construction,  and  the  severe  winters  enforce  upon  each  com- 
munity an  unfavorable  degree  of  isolation.  The  Russian  people 
are  increasing  in  number  at  a  rate  higher  than  that  of  any  other 
people  of  which  statistics  are  available.  In  view  of  their  num- 
ber, extent  of  territory,  natural  resources,  and  economic  products, 
the  saying  that  "  Russia  is  not  a  nation  but  a  world  '*  may  be 
admitted  to  express  much  truth. 

Austria-Hungary 

The  dual  empire  of  Austria-Hungary  is  as  diversified  physically 
as  it  is  in  race,  language,  and  political  composition.  The  bulk 
of  it  occupies  two  basins,  down-faulted  and  inclosed  by  mountain 
barriers.  In  the  northwest  the  basin  of  Bohemia  and  its  annexes, 
Moravia  and  Austrian  Silesia,  together  as  large  as  South  Caro- 
lina, lie  between  the  recurved  point  of  the  Carpathians  and  the 
eastern  arms  of  the  X  (p.  444).  In  the  center  the  plain  of 
Hungary',  about  as  large  as  Nevada,  is  walled  in  by  the  Car- 
pathians on  the  north  and  east,  the  Alps  on  the  west,  and  a 
rugged  plateau  on  the  south.  Various  outlying  fragments,  in- 
cluding the  eastern  and  Dinaric  Alps,  the  plateau  of  Tran- 
sylvania, and  a  strip  of  plain  north  of  the  Carpathians,  swell  the 
area  of  the  empire  nearly  to  the  size  of  Texas.  It  is  larger  than 
any  other  European  country  except  Russia. 

Four  open  gates  lead  into  the  basins.  In  the  northwest  the 
Elbe  has  cut  a  water  gap  through  the  Erzgebirge  to  the  Saxon 
plain.  In  the  north  the  Oder  escapes  through  the  wide  Moravian 
gate.  The  Danube  enters  through  the  Austrian  gate  in  the 
west,  and,  after  crossing  the  Hungarian  plain,  escapes  through 
the  Iron  gate  in  the  southeast.  On  the  southwest  the  empire 
touches  the  Adriatic  Sea  for  400  miles.  The  coast  is  high, 
rugged,  and  bordered  by  a  belt  of  deep  canals  and  rocky  islands 
which   have   been   compared   to  gnawed   bones.    The  sea  is 
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accessible  over  mountain  passes  by  railroads  leading  to  the  ports 
of  Trieste  and  Fiume  (Fig.  352). 

Climate  and  Vegetation.  —  The  Adriatic  coast  lands  are  well 
within  the  Mediterranean  climatic  region  (Califomian  2,  p.  225, 
and  Fig.  188),  but  on  account  of  westward  exposure  have  the 
unusual  rainfall  of  60  to  70  inches,  nearly  all  in  autumn  and 
winter.    The  plateaus  and  mountains,  however,  are  of  limestone, 
into  which  the  rainfall  sinks  rapidly,  leaving  the  surface  dr>' 
and  desolate.     Strong  northerly  winds  are  frequent.     The  rest 
of  the  empire  has  the  characteristic  continental  climate,  aggra- 
vated in  the  inclosed  basins  by  the  reduction  of  the  rainfall  to 
less  than  20  inches.     The  Hungarian  plain  is  a  treeless  steppe, 
covered  with  tall  grasses  and  flowers  in  spring,  hot  and  dried  up 
in  summer  and  autumn,  and  swept  by  cold  winds  in  winter. 
There  are  some  tracts  of  desert  occupied  by  drifting  dunes. 
The  mountains  condense  moisture    from   the  westerlv  winds 
and  cover  about  one  third  of  the  country'  with  forests  of  oak 
and  beech. 

In  Austria  about  two  fifths  of  the  land  is  arable,  and  in  Hun- 
gary nearly  three  fifths.  In  the  former  more  than  half  the 
j)()puIation  is  agricultural,  and  in  the  latter  seven  tenths.  The 
crops  are  similar  to  those  of  Germany  and  Russia,  r>-e,  barley, 
oats,  sugar  beets,  flax,  and  hops  being  most  important  in  Austria 
and  Bohemia,  and  corn  (maize),  wheat,  tobacco,  and  grapes  in 
Hungary.  Horses  are  raised  for  export  on  the  Hungarian  steppe, 
and  swine  in  the  forests.  In  Bohemia  there  are  many  orchards, 
sheep,  poultry,  and  bees.  The  Hungarian  plain  is  undergoing 
an  economic  change  similar  to  that  of  the  American  prairie  and 
steppe  region  (p.  397).  Grazing  lands  are  being  invaded  by 
the  plow,  with  the  result  that  the  empire  stands  first  among 
European  countries  in  the  production  of  corn,  and  third  in 
wheat. 

Minerals  and  Manufactures.  —  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Sile- 
sia have  large  supplies  of  coal  and  are  centers  of  manufacture, 
especially  of  woolen  and  linen  from  domestic  materials,  and  of 
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cotton  and  Jute  from  foreign.  Bohemia  has  long  been  noted  for 
its  artistic  glassware  and  porcelain.  Piisen,  in  Bohemia,  rivals 
Munich  in  the  brewing  of  beer.  The  principal  iron  district  lies  in 
the  eastern  Alps,  where  rich  ore  has  been  mined  for  2000  years 
and  smelted  with  lignilc.  Here  also  is  one  of  the  world's  chief 
mercury  mines.  Transylvania  produces  gold,  petroleum,  and 
salt.  The  largest  and  most  famous  salt  mine  in  the  world  is 
that  of  Wieliczka,  north  of  the  Carpathians. 

Communications.  —  The  Danube  has  its  source  and  its  mouth 
outside  the  limits  of  the  empire,  but  within  is  navigable  for 
steamers  throughout  its  length,  and  is  a  strong  bond  in  holding 
the  empire  together.  The  rapids  which  obstruct  the  river  at 
the  Iron  Gate  are  now  passed  by  a  canal.  The  sluggish  and 
tortuous  Theiss  has  been  canalized  nearly  its  whole  length,  and 
the  Drave  and  Save  nearly  to  the  mountains.  The  Elbe  is  an 
important  route  for  foreign  trade  even  from  Vienna.  Twenty 
thousand  boats  a  year  pass  through  the  Saxon  gate.  There  are 
over  28,000  miles  of  railway,  of  which  four  fifths  are  under  gov- 
ernment ownership  or  control.  Trunk  lines  radiate  from  Vienna 
toward  the  four  mountain 
gates,  and  one  crosses  the  Alps 
by  the  low  Semmering  pass  to 
Trieste  (Fig.  352). 

Cities.  —  There  are  in  the 
empire  ten  cities  having  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  100,000,  of 
which  Vienna  (2,000,000),  Bu- 
dapest (882,000),  Trieste  {230,- 
000),  and  Prague  {225,000)  are 
the  most  important.  Vienna, 
the  successor  of  an  old  Roman 
fortress,  on  the  Danube  where 
it  enters  the  plain  and  at  the  ^  M..-vi«m.. 

intersection  of  roads  and  waterways  leading  to  all  the  natural 
gates  of  the  empire,  is  the  capital,  and  a  center  of  trade  and 
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manufacture  of  bronze,  furniture,  leather,  and  fancy  goods.  The 
old  city  within  the  ramparts  is  occupied  by  streets,  i>arks,  and 
public  buildings  which  vie  with  those  of  Paris  in  magnificence. 
Budapest,  a  dual  city  united  by  bridges  across  the  Danube,  is 
the  capital  and  trade  center  of  Hungary.  It  has  large  flouring 
mills.  Prague,  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  is  at  the  head  of  navigation 
on  the  Moldau-Elbe  and  has  close  commercial  relations  with  Ger- 
many. Trieste  is  one  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  has  a  large  trade  with  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  the  Orient. 

People.  —  Of  the  population  of  29,000,000  in  the  Austrian 
provinces,  about  one  third  is  German  and  the  rest  Slavic  of  many 
varieties.  The  density  is  greatest  in  the  industrial  districts  of 
Bohemia  and  Silesia,  where  it  amounts  to  1000  per  square  mile. 
Of  the  21,000,000  people  in  Hungary,  one  third  are  Magyars 
(Hungarians),  a  people  who  migrated  from  Asia  in  the  ninth 
century,  one  tenth  German,  and  most  of  the  remainder  Slaxic. 
The  paper  money  of  the  empire  is  printed  in  eleven  languages. 
Austria  is  German,  manufacturing,  and  progressive,  while  Hun- 
gary is  Asiatic,  Slavic,  agricultural,  and  backward.  The  foreign 
commerce  amounts  to  about  $1,000,000,000  annually. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 

THE   MEDITERRANEAN  PROVINCE 

The  Mediterranean  Sea  and  its  coast  lands  are  the  theater 
in  which  has  developed  the  oldest,  highest,  and  most  enduring 
civilization  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Such  a  civilization  could 
arise  and  persist  only  under  favorable  geographic  conditions. 
The  sea  itself  is  a  great  cleft  in  the  continental  platform  due 
largely  to  the  subsidence  of  detached  blocks  of  the  earth  crust, 
leaving  ridges  upstanding  between.  It  is  almost  cut  in  two  by 
the  ridge  of  the  Apennine-Atlas  mountains.  It  consists  of  three 
basins,  each  of  which  is  more  than  two  miles  deep  (Fig.  336). 
The  eastern  and  largest  basin  opens  westward  through  the  shal- 
low strait  between  Sicily  and  Tunis.  The  middle  and  smallest 
basin  is  nearly  inclosed  by  Italy,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Cor- 
sica. The  western  basin  is  connected  with  the  Atlantic  by  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar,  only  15  miles  wide.  The  Mediterranean 
is  more  than  2000  miles  long,  and  its  area  is  about  1,000,000 
square  miles.  The  shallow  arm  of  the  Adriatic  extends  north- 
ward 500  miles,  while  in  the  northeast  the  .^Lgean,  Dardanelles, 
Marmora,  and  Bosporus  connect  with  the  basin  of  the  Black 
Sea,  which  extends  700  miles  eastward  and  has  an  area  of 
180,000  square  miles.  The  Mediterranean  washes  the  shores 
of  three  continents  which  it  at  once  separates  and  connects, 
after  the  balanced  fashion  of  minor  oceanic  waters  (p.  157). 

The  northern  coast  lands  of  the  Mediterranean  are  high  and 
traversed  by  the  curved  and  branching  ranges  of  the  Spanish 
Sierras,  Pyrenees,  Alps,  Apennines,  Pindus,  Rhodope,  Taurus, 
and  other  lesser  mountains.  The  Rhone  valley  and  the  Dar- 
danelles-Bosporus depression  are  the  only  considerable  gaps  in 
the   barrier.    The   African   coast   land   is   mountainous   from 
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Gibraltar  to  Tunis,  but  the  eastern  basin  is  bounded  by  the 
desert  lowlands  of  the  Sahara  to  the  delta  of  the  Nile.  The 
eastern  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  adjacent  countries 
are  often  called  the  Levant. 

The  climate  of  the  Mediterranean  prov^ince,  already  de- 
scribed (p.  218),  owes  much  of  its  genial  character  to  the  vast 
body  of  water,  the  surface  layer  of  which,  1200  feet  thiclT,  has 
a  temperature  of  about  70°,  and  acts  in  winter  as  an  efficient 
hot-water  heating  plant.  The  Sahara  on  the  south  and  the 
mountains  on  the  north  include  between  them  a  physiographic, 
climatic,  economic,  and  human  unit,  in  which  European,  African, 
and  Asiatic  characters  are  well  blended. 

The  Alps.  —  The  Alps  sweep  in  a  great  hook-shaped  curve 
from  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  west,  north,  and  east  to  the  Danube  at 
Vienna.  The  outer  margin  measures  820  miles,  and  the  inner 
470  miles.  The  width  varies  from  80  to  150  miles,  and  the  area 
is  about  90,000  square  miles,  equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain. 
The  Alps  are  not  a  wall  but  a  broad  slab  with  steep  edges  about 
two  miles  thick,  an  incised  plateau  lifted  into  the  higher  layer 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  central  core  of  the  system  is  of  crys- 
talline rocks,  with  limestones  and  sandstones  on  the  flanks,  all 
folded,  crumpled,  contorted,  and  thrust  over  and  under  one 
another  in  the  most  complex  manner.  The  highest  peaks  are  in 
the  central  French-Swiss-Italian  portion,  and  are  from  13,000  to 
over  15,000  feet  high.  The  boss  of  St.  Gothard  is  a  center  from 
which  streams  flow  in  all  directions  to  the  Rhone,  Rhine,  and 
Po.  The  waste  of  the  Alps  has  contributed  to  build  up  the 
plains  of  France,  Holland,  Germany,  Hungary,  Roumania,  and 
Italy.  In  the  western  and  central  Alps  the  passes  are  6000  to 
7000  feet  above  the  sea.  In  the  eastern  Alps  the  peaks  and 
passes  are  somewhat  lower  than  in  the  central.  The  climatic, 
economic,  and  human  conditions  change  abruptly  at  the  south- 
ern margin  of  the  Alps  from  Atlantic,  temperate,  and  German 
to  Mediterranean,  subtropical,  and  Italian. 

The  Alps  are  a  region  of  scenic  beauty  perhaps  unrivaled  in 
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the  world.  Sharp,  frost-riven  peaks,  horas,  and  needles  rising 
above  snow-  and  ice-filled  cirques,  glacier-worn  valleys,  water- 
falls, and  deep,  narrow,  or  winding  lakes  form  a  combination  of 
elements  which  seem  to  belong  to  another  world  (Figs.  61,  102, 
103,  105).  The  Alps  are  crossed  by  many  carriage  roads  (Fig. 
295)  and  footpaths,  and  by  six  trunk-line  railroads.  One  French 
line  passes  through  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  7  6  miles  long  at 
an  altitude  of  4380  feet  and  another  by  way  of  the  broad 
upper  Rhone  \  alley  to  the  Simplon  tunnel  123  miles  long  and 
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only  2300  feet  above  the  sea.  One  German  line  passes  up  the 
valley  of  the  Reuss  and  through  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel  (Fig. 
296),  9-3  miles  long,  at  a  height  of  3785  feet,  and  another  by  the 
valley  of  the  Inn  crosses  the  Brenner  pass  at  a  height  of  4470 
feet.  An  Austrian  line  from  Salzburg  crosses  the  Hohe  Tauem 
through  a  tunnel  5.3  miles  long  at  a  height  of  4000  feet.  A 
9-mile  tunnel  to  connect  Bern  with  the  Simplon  line  has  been 
opened  at  Lotschberg.  In  each  case,  the  descent  on  the  Italian 
side  is  accomplished  by  way  of  steep  and  difficult  valleys.  The 
line  from  Vienna  to  Venice  by  the  Semmering  pass,  2970  feet 
above  the  sea,  has  easier  grades. 

The  rainfall  in  the  Alps  varies  from  ao  to  90  inches,  and  the 
temperature  from  subtropical  to  polar.    The  northern  valleys 
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are  favored  by  winds  which  descend  the  slope  and  are  wanned 
by  compression. 

Alpine  Economics.  —  Alpine  climates,  products,  and  life  vary 
chiefly  in  a  vertical  direction.  The  small  areas  of  arable  land 
in  the  valleys  below  2500  feet  produce  rye,  oats,  potatoes,  and 
hay,  and  on  the  southern  slope  the  vine  and  the  mulbeny. 
Cattle  and  goats  are  pastured  on  the  middle  slopes  and  furnish 
butter,  cheese,  and  condensed  milk.  Above  the  pastures  are 
forests,  and  uninhabitable 
waste  land  amounting  to 
more  than  half  the  whole 
area.  Dairying  is  the  chief 
occupation.  Cattle  and  goats 
are  wintered  in  the  valleys, 
and  in  spring  are  driven  by 
the  men  and  boys  up  to  the 
high  Alps  (pastures),  follow- 
ing the  retreating  snow.  The 
women  remain  in  the  valleys 
to  cultivate  the  crops,  while 
the  men  and  boys  make  but- 
ter and  cheese  on  the  moun- 
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pastures  and  chalets  can  be  reached  only  by  footpaths,  and  this 
entails  a  heavy  burden  of  porterage  in  getting  dairy  products 
to  market  and  provisions  to  the  herdsmen.  Every  peasant  man, 
woman,  and  child  is  a  beast  of  burden,  carrying  a  conical  basket 
of  appropriate  size  fastened  to  the  shoulders.  Hay  and  firewood 
are  often  gathered  from  difficult  and  dangerous  places  and  car- 
ried home  in  bundles. 

Switzerland  includes  not  only  the  central  Alps,  but  the  low 
limestone  folds  of  the  Jura  (Fig.  39)  in  the  west  and  the  hilly 
plateau  between.  The  plateau  is  much  superior  to  the  moun- 
tains in  soil,  climate,  and  products,  yet  the  country  imports 
cereals,  meat,  wine,  and  timber,  as  well  as  minerals,  and  pays 
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for  them  largely  with  cotton,  silk,  and  straw  goods,  machinery, 
and  small  articles,  such  as  watches,  clocks,  and  jewelry.  Wood 
carving,  straw  plaiting,  lace  making,  and  other  hand  industries 
are  carried  on  by  the  peasants  in  their  homes  during  the  win- 
ter. Water  power  is  used,  especially  in  electrochemical  works. 
Many  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  caring  for  the  millions  of 
tourists  and  foreign  visitors,  who  are  a  source  of  large  income. 
There  is  no  great  wealth  and  little  poverty  among  the  people. 
The  railways  include  many  cogwheel  and  cable  roads,  designed 
for  sight-seers;  some  of  them  reach  a  height  of  10,000  feet. 
Nearly  all  the  lines,  as  well  as  many  miles  of  post  roads,  are 
owned  and  managed  by  the  state. 

The  Swiss  Confederation  is  composed  of  twenty-two  cantons, 
and  the  government  is  the  most  democratic  in  the  world.  The 
public  school  system,  including  seven  universities,  is  not  inferior 
to  that  of  Germany.  Zurich,  Basel,  and  Geneva  are  the  only 
towns  having  more  than  100,000  people.  The  population  is 
3.750,000,  of  which  about  70  per  cent  speak  German,  20  per 
cent  French,  and  8  per  cent  Italian.  This  small  state,  filling  a 
chink  between  four  great  powers,  has  been  able  to  win  and  main- 
tain its  independence  because  mountain  lands  are  not  very 
attractive  to  invaders  and  are  easily  defended,  while  mountain 
life  fosters  a  hardy  and  liberty-loving  people. 

Italy 

"  Beyond  the  Alps  lies  Italy  "  is  a  concrete  expression  of  the 
joys  which  follow  after  passing  through  hardships  and  perils. 
A  European  peninsula  600  miles  long,  which  lacks  but  100  miles 
of  joining  Africa,  Italy  holds  a  commanding  position  in  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  Florida,  but 
smaller  than  the  British  Isles.  The  southeastern  slope  of  the 
Alps  and  the  plain  of  the  Po  constitute  a  continental  portion, 
from  which  the  Apennine  chain,  7000  to  9000  feet  in  height  and, 
with  its  forelands,  about  100  miles  wide,  extends  southeast- 
ward in  the  form  of  a  top  boot.    The  narrow  Strait  of  Messina 
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separates  the  toe  of  the  boot  from  the  large  triangular  island  of 
Sicily.  The  northern  Apennines  are  comparatively  smooth  and 
traversable  by  open  valleys.  The  central  part,  of  fissured  lime- 
stone, and  the  southern,  containing  knots  of  old  igneous  rock, 
are  shattered  by  intersecting  fault  lines,  along  which  displace- 
ment is  still  going  on.  It  is  one  of  the  most  active  earthquake 
regions  in  the  world  (Fig.  56).  The  western  side  of  the  penin- 
sula, including  Sicily,  is  highly  volcanic.     Vesuvius  (4000  feet), 
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Etna  (11,000  feet),  and  the  Lipari  islands  between  the  two.  are 
frequently  in  eruption.  The  Adriatic  coast  is  smooth,  but  the 
western  coast  is  a  succession  of  promontories  and  cuvettes 
(p.  169).  The  4000  miles  of  coast  line  make  Italy  resemble  a 
gigantic  pier  thrust  out  into  the  currents  of  human  civilization. 
The  islands  of  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Elba  are  physically  frag- 
ments of  the  Italian  land. 

Climate  and  Vegetation.  —  Mountain  walls  on  the  north  and 
Mediterranean  water  on  both  sides  give  to  "  sunny  Italy  "  a 
genial  climate  with  little  or  no  frost  or  snow,  becoming  almost 
tropical  in  the  south.    The  sirocco,  a  hot,  moist,  and  oppressive 
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wind  from  the  south,  and  the  iramontana,  a  cool,  bracing  wind 
from  the  north,  are  occasional  features.  The  rainfall  varies 
from  about  45  inches  in  the  north  to  27  inches  in  the  south. 
The  summers  are  so  dry  that  many  streams  disappear.  Irriga- 
tion is  practiced  more  extensively  than  in  any  other  European 
country.  The  conspicuous  natural  vegetation  consists  of  small, 
leathery-leaved  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  growing  in  clumps 
(P-  233).  The  chestnut  flourishes  and  is  an  important  source 
of  food.  Cactuses,  introduced  from  America,  especially  the 
prickly  pear,  are  common  in  the  south.  Grass  is  generally 
poor,  hence  goats  are  more  numerous  than  cattle. 

Agriculture.  —  All  crops  are  grown  in  Italy.  The  Po  plain 
is  covered  with  the  waste  of  the  Alps,  and  is  growing  out  into 
the  shallow  head  of  the  Adriatic.  The  river  is  subject  to  great 
floods,  which  are  completely  controlled  by  levees.  The  river 
banks  and  road  grades  are  many  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fields, 
and  the  water  is  used  for  irrigation.  Wheat,  corn,  rice,  and 
hay  which  is  cut  many  times  a  year  on  the  same  land,  are  the 
main  crops.  Cattle  and  horses  are  numerous,  and  poultry, 
eggs,  and  cheese  are  exported.  South  of  the  Apennines  olive 
orchards  and  vineyards,  thd  vines  being  trained  over  mulberry 
trees,  occupy  about  12,000  square  miles.  The  south,  especially 
Sicily,  is  one  of  the  great  tropical  fruit-  and  nut-growing  districts 
of  the  world,  yielding  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  citrons,  walnuts, 
almonds,  and  pistachios.  Corn  is  the  staple  food  of  the  com- 
mon people.  Excellent  hard  wheat  is  grown  in  the  southeast 
and  used  for  making  macaroni.  One  third  of  the  whole  country 
is  mountainous,  and  about  three  eighths  under  cultivation. 

Minerals  and  Manufactures.  —  Italy  is  a  young  land,  poor 
in  minerals.  Marble  from  the  northern  Apennines  and  sul- 
phur from  Sicily  are  the  most  important.  Lead,  zinc,  and  iron 
are  mined  in  Sardinia  and  Elba.  Coal  is  imported  from  Eng- 
land. The  abimdance  of  cheap  labor  and  water  power  has 
made  possible  a  remarkable  development  of  manufactures.  The 
making  of  silk  thread  from  domestic  and  foreign  cocoons  is  a 
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leading  industry.  Cotton,  woolen,  and  leather  goods  are  made 
beyond  the  home  demand.  Elba  iron  ores  are  smelted.  Water 
power  is  used  in  steel  and  chemical  works.  Italy,  like  France, 
excels  in  artistic  hand-made  products,  among  which  glass,  lace, 
coral  and  shell  work,  woodwork,  marble  sculptures,  and  paint- 
ings are  famous. 
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Communications  and  Commerce.  ^  On  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  passes,  central  and  southern  Italy  are  crossed  by 
but  two  railroads.  The  principal  lines  follow  the  coast.  The 
network  is  closest  in  the  Po  plain.  The  total  mileage  is  about 
10,000,  of  which  four  fifths  is  state-owTied.  Italy  is  naturally 
adapted  for  maritime  commerce,  but  is  retarded  by  a  narrow 
and  mountainous  hinterland.  The  Alpine  railways  (Fig,  353) 
bring  to  Genoa  a  large  trade  from  southern  Germany,  and  it  is 
now  the  second  port  on  the  Medlteriaiiean.     Venice,  built  upon 
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the  islands  of  a  barrier  beach  and  having  canals  for  streets,  has 
lost  much  of  the  commerce  which  once  made  it  the  wealthiest 
and  most  luxurious  city  in  Europe,  but  by  the  Brenner  pass  it 
shares  in  the  transalpine  trade.  Naples  has  a  magnificent  bay 
and  is  the  terminus  of  many  American  steamship  lines.  Brin- 
disi,  reached  by  rail  from  the  north,  is  a  port  of  embarkation 
for  the  Levant  and  Orient.  The  principal  Italian  exports  are 
raw  and  woven  silk,  cotton  goods,  fruits,  wine,  cheese,  olive  oil, 
and  sulphur.  The  irapiorts  are  coal,  wheat,  raw  cotton,  raw  silk 
and  cocoons,  iron,  steel,  machinery,  and  fish. 


Kf-  35t'  — The  Cclauciun,  Rome. 

Cities.  —  There  are  thirteen  urban  communes  having  a  popu- 
lation of  over  100,000.  Naples  (723,000)  is  made  attractive  by 
the  most  beautiful  bay  in  the  world  and  the  proximity  of  the 
most  famous  volcano.  Milan  (600,000)  and  Turin  (427,000)  lie 
at  the  convergence  of  many  transalpine  routes  and  are  the  trade 
centers  of  the  prosperous  and  progressive  Po  plain.  Rome 
(539,000),  the  former  mistress  of  the  world,  the  seat  of  the 
Holy  See  and  residence  of  the  Pope,  and  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  is  a  strange  combination  of  the  ancient  and 
modem,  where  the  Colosseum,  or  circus  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
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and  St.  Peter's  church,  each  the  largest  building  of  its  kind  id 
the  world,  confront  each  other.  No  other  city  possesses  equal 
historic  and  artistic  interest.  The  old  city,  encumbered  with 
colossal  ruins,  has  been  transformed  into  a  clean,  elegant,  and 
well-equipped  modern  city  suited  to  the  life  of  the  present  day. 
Palermo  (341,000)  is  the  chief  port  for  the  Sicilian  fruit  trade. 
Florence  (233,000)  and  Venice  (160,000)  are  rich  above  all  the 
rest  in  treasures  of  architecture  and  art.  The  importance  of 
Italian  towns  cannot  be  measured  by  their  population  alone. 
Italy  lives  largely  upon  its  past,  and  many  towns,  though  small, 
are  not  obscure.  Their  names  are  wTitten  into  the  world's 
history,  literature,  and  art.  Climate,  scenery,  and  many  of  the 
greatest  works  of  human  achievement  combine  to  render  Italy 
the  most  attractive  country  in  Europe  to  the  traveler. 

People.  —  Italy  has  been  in  the  way  of  streams  of  human 
migration,  and  the  arena  of  repeated  foreign  conquest  for  thou- 
sands of  years.  The  mass  of  the  people  are  the  descendants  of 
slaves  brought  from  every  part  of  the  known  world  during  the 
long  sway  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Consequently  the  Italians 
have  strains  of  blood  derived  from  every  branch  of  the  white 
race.  The  mixture  has  been  well  blended  and  unified,  speaking 
one  language,  and  since  187 1  under  one  government.  Northern 
Italy  is  industrial,  progressive,  democratic,  and  prosperous. 
Southern  Italy  is  agricultural,  reactionary,  feudal,  poor,  and 
ignorant.  This  difTerence  is  due  as  much  to  the  natural  wealth 
of  one  region  and  the  poverty  of  the  other,  as  to  racial  and  his- 
torical influences.  The  south  Italian  at  home  lives  upon  polenta, 
or  corn-meal  mush  without  salt,  and  black  bread  baked  twice 
a  year,  and  seldom  tastes  meat.  The  emigration  is  very  large, 
amounting  in  some  years  to  over  600,000  persons,  of  whom  two 
thirds  go  to  the  United  States,  Brazil,  and  Argentina.  Many 
return  after  a  time,  bringing  home  money  and  new  ideas,  but 
the  total  number  of  Italians  living  abroad  probably  amoimts 
to  five  or  six  millions.  The  population  of  Italy  is  35,000,000, 
strongly  condensed  near  the  coast. 
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Spain  and  Portugal 

The  Iberian  Peninsula  is  a  comi>act  land  mass  twice  as  large 
as  Italy.  Seven  eighths  of  its  boundary  is  seacoast,  and  the 
remainder  is  formed  by  the  abrupt  and  unbroken  wall  of  the 
Pyrenees,  10,000  feet  high.  Three  fourths  of  the  peninsula  is 
an  old  block  plateau  about  2500  feet  in  elevation,  with  steep  es- 
carpments on  the  south  and  northeast  (Fig.  57).  It  is  traversed 
diagonally  by  block  mountains  7000  to  8000  feet  in  height.  The 
eastern  edge  is  also  mountainous.  The  margins  of  the  block  are 
rich  in  minerals.  The  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  south  and  the 
Cantabrian-Pyrenees  on  the  north  are  young  mountains  folded 
up  against  the  old  block.  The  large  lowland  areas  are  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Guadalquivir,  Guadiana,  and  Tagus  in  the  south- 
west. The  coast  line  is  generally  high  and  little  indented. 
Although  peninsular,  this  region  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
continental  land  on  a  small  scale. 

Climate  and  Vegetation.  —  On  account  of  the  form  and  relief 
of  the  peninsula,  the  climate,  in  its  range  of  temperature,  great 
and  rapid  changes,  and  general  dryness,  is  more  continental 
than  that  of  any  other  Mediterranean  country.  The  northwest 
comer  enjoys  a  typical  Atlantic  climate  with  heavy  perennial 
rainfall,  while  the  southeast  is  hot  and  almost  rainless.  The 
northern  and  central  moimtains  are  covered  with  summer  forests 
containing  groves  of  chestnut  and  cork  oak,  the  interior  is  a 
treeless  steppe,  while  in  the  southern  half  Mediterranean  ever- 
green shrubs  appear. 

Agriculture.  —  In  the  Mediterranean  belt  the  irrigated  valleys 
produce  luxuriant  tropical  fruits,  —  oranges,  dates,  pomegran- 
ates, olives,  and  Malaga  grapes.  Rice,  cotton,  sugar  cane,  corn, 
and  vegetables  are  also  grown.  The  principal  crop  of  the 
plateau  is  wheat.  In  summer  the  dry  pastures  support  flocks 
of  sheep,  which  are  driven  down  to  the  valleys  in  winter.  Out- 
side the  irrigated  areas,  methods  of  agriculture  are  extremely 
inefficient,  land  lying  untilled  or  being  cultivated  in  a  destructive 
manner.    The  population  is  generally  poor  and  ignorant. 
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Minerals  and  Manufactures.  —  Spain  is  the  richest  mineral 
region  in  Europe.  Lead  and  silver  are  mined  in  the  southeast, 
copper  in  the  southwest,  and  excellent  iron  ore  near  the  northern 
coast.  Although  large  coal  fields  lie  near,  they  are  not  much 
worked,  and  the  ore  is  sent  to  Wales  to  be  smelted.  About 
two  fifths  of  the  world's  supply  of  mercury  comes  from  Almaden. 
A  considerable  industry  in  textiles,  leather,  and  paper  is  carried 
on  in  the  northeast,  where  the  people  arc  more  progressive. 

Communications  and  Commerce.  —  The  high  margins  of  the 
plateau  offer  obstructions  to  navigation  on  the  rivers,  and  to 
railway  building.  The  upper  river  courses  are  in  gorges  and 
canons  which  render  them  useless  and  difficult  to  cross.  A 
French  trunk  line  passes  the  west  end  of  the  Pyrenees  to  Madrid 
and  Lisbon,  and  another  follows  the  east  coast  to  Gibraltar. 
Foreign  trade  is  very  small,  the  exports  consisting  chiefly  of  wine, 
fruits,  cork,  and  metallic  minerals,  and  the  imports  of  coal, 
cotton,  foodstuffs,  and  machinery. 

Portugal.  —  The  southwestern  plains,  separated  from  the 
plateau  by  gorges  and  canons  in  the  rivers,  belong  largely  to 
Portugal.  They  are  maritime  and  Atlantic,  and  are  the  best 
part  of  the  peninsula.  Wine,  the  most  important  product,  is 
shipped  under  the  name  of  port  from  the  city  of  Oporto.  Lisbon 
(360,000),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  has  one  of  the  finest  har- 
bors in  the  world. 

Cities.  —  Madrid  (572,000),  the  highest  capital  in  Europe, 
arbitrarily  located  in  the  midst  of  a  desolate  plateau,  with  a 
severe  climate  both  summer  and  winter,  has  the  advantage 
of  a  central  location  commanding  mountain  passes,  and  has 
become  the  political  commercial,  and  railroad  nucleus  of  the 
peninsula.  Barcelona  (560,000)  is  the  second  city  and  most 
vigorous  commercial  and  industrial  center.  It  carries  on  a 
large  trade  with  France.  Valencia  (220,000),  Malaga,  Cadiz, 
and  Seville  are  very  old  cities  and  have  had  an  eventful  history. 
They  are  now  the  outlets  for  tropical  fruits  from  the  irrigated 
gardens  around  them. 
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People.  —  The  Iberian  peninsula  has  been  invaded  by  peoples 
from  the  south,  east,  and  north,  and  the  struggles  between  them 
for  possession  continued  through  1500  years.  Consequently  the 
population  is  derived  from  many  different  elements,  —  Medi- 
terranean, Celtic,  Roman,  Teutonic,  Arab,  and  Moorish.  The 
population  of  Spain  and  Portugal  is  now  25,000,000.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  obtained  posses- 
sion of  South  America,  North  America  nearly  to  the  Missouri- 
Mississippi,  and  of  large  parts  of  Africa,  and  have  left  their 
languages  and  the  impress  of  their  character  upon  one  sixth  of 
the  land  area  of  the  globe.  Most  of  the  colonies  have  become 
independent,  and  the  mother  countries  have  sunk  into  a  state 
of  apathy  and  insignificance.  Since  the  loss  of  their  foreign 
possessions,  they  have  had  an  opportunity  to  develop  their  do- 
mestic resources.  Spain  is  Mediterranean  and  African  in  most 
of  its  physical  and  human  conditions,  while  Portugal  looks 
toward  the  north  Atlantic,  and  is  well  situated  to  take  part  in 
the  life  of  which  that  ocean  is  the  center. 

The  Balkan  Peninsula 

The  easternmost  of  the  European  peninsulas  differs  from  the  others  in 
having  a  long  land  boundary,  two  mountain  systems  separated  by  a  rough 
plateau,  and  an  irregular  coast  line.  The  climate,  vegetation,  and  agri- 
cultural products  are  continental  in  the  northeast  and  Mediterranean  in 
the  southwest.  Mongolian  Turks  took  possession  of  it  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  the  present  political  divisions  are  due  to  the  gradual  dismem- 
berment of  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  political  boundaries  do  not  follow 
lines  of  race  or  language,  which  leads  to  unrest  and  instability.  The 
majority  of  the  people  are  Slavic,  but  many  Greeks  and  Spanish  Jews  are 
settled  as  merchants  in  the  towns.  There  are  about  6,000,000  Turks  in 
Europe,  living  around  Constantinople  and  in  small  groups  scattered  through 
the  Turkish  territory. 

Constantinople  (1,200,000)  commands  the  Bosporus,  the  entrance  to 
the  Black  Sea,  and  the  point  where  Europe  and  Asia  come  in  close  contact. 
It  is  a  key  position  of  such  importance  that  the  Turks  are  permitted  to 
hold  it  only  because  the  great  powers  of  Europe  are  determined  to  keep  it 
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out  of  the  hands  of  any  one  of  their  own  number.    Saloniki  is  another 
important  Turkish  port. 

Greece,  about  half  as  large  as  peninsular  Florida,  is  *'  the  greatest  coun- 
try in  the  world  of  its  size,"  but  its  greatness  lies  almost  wholly  in  the 
past.  Here  the  southern  end  of  the  Dinaric  system  frays  out  in  many 
branches,  which  finally  break  up  into  an  archipelago.  The  valleys  are 
partly  drowned,  and  the  land  has  been  characterized  as  '^standing  up  to  its 
knees  in  water."  The  southern  part  is  nearly  severed  from  the  northern 
by  the  (iulf  of  Corinth,  and  the  separation  has  been  completed  by  a  ship 
canal  four  miles  long  across  the  isthmus.  The  position,  relief,  and  climate 
of  Greece  had  much  influence  upon  the  extraordinary  development  of 
politics,  philosophy,  science,  literature,  and  art  which  characterized  its 
early  history,  but  they  are  not  sufficient  to  keep  its  people  above  the  aver- 
age level  of  the  Mediterranean  standard.  The  climate  is  much  like  that 
of  southern  California.  Irrigation  is  necessary,  the  principal  products 
being  olives,  wine,  and  so-called  currants,  which  are  really  small  seedless 
grapes.  Many  sheep  and  goats  are  kept,  and  some  iron  ore  is  mined 
and  exported. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII 

THE  MANCHURIAN  AND  CHINESE  PROVINCES 

The  Manchurian  and  Chinese  provinces  closely  resemble  the 
Mississippian  and  Floridan  provinces  of  North  America.  The 
Manchurian  corresponds  in  position  with  the  country  between 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  extending 
westward  to  Lake  Huron  and  the  Mississippi.  To  this  are 
added  the  islands  of  Japan,  which  would  stretch  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  Florida,  at  a  distance  of  125  to  500  miles  offshore. 
The  Chinese  province  has  a  position  and  area  corresponding 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  two  are  separated  by  an  east-west 
mountain  range  as  high  as  the  southern  Blue  Ridge.  The  main- 
land portion  of  the  two  provinces  includes  the  densely  peopled 
parts  of  the  Chinese  Republic. 

China 

The  mainland  portion  of  the  Manchurian  province  is  largely 
occupied  by  two  extensive  plains,  besides  the  mountainous  penin- 
sula of  Korea,  corresponding  in  position  with  the  Delaware- 
Chesapeake  peninsula,  but  much  larger.  The  loess  deposits  of 
the  province  are  very  extensive  (p.  144).  The  alluvial  plain  of 
the  Hoang,  five  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  Mississippi,  is  ex- 
tremely fertile  but  subject  to  disastrous  floods.  The  mouth  of 
the  river  has  shifted  repeatedly  a  distance  of  300  miles.  The 
Chinese  province  is  a  mountainous  plateau  inclosing  isolated 
valleys  belonging  to  the  Yangtze,  Min,  and  Si  rivers.  The 
highlands  bordering  the  Chinese  plain  contain  very  extensive 
beds  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  which  have  hardly  been 
touched.  The  plateau  contains  coal,  copper,  silver,  lead,  and 
tin,  all  of  which  are  mined  to  some  extent. 
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Climate  and  Crops.  —  The  range  of  temperature  is  somewhat 
greater  than  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America.  The 
southeast  monsoons  bring  an  excessive  rainfall  in  summer,  which 
causes  floods  in  the  rivers.  Manchuria  is  a  region  of  open 
forest,  prairie,  and  steppe,  resembling  Manitoba  and  adapted 
to  wheat  growing  and  grazing.  The  Chinese  plateau  and  moun- 
tains were  originally  covered  with  temperate  rain  and  summer 
forests,  but  have  been  almost  entirely  denuded.  Bamboo  is 
used  for  most  purposes  in  place  of  timber.  In  the  Chinese 
plain  and  plateau  valleys,  agriculture  of  a  very  intensive  char- 
acter prevails,  the  slopes  being  terraced  and  cultivated  in  some 
places  to  a  height  of  7000  feet.  Irrigation  is  generally  practiced, 
both  from  streams  and  from  wells,  and  the  warmth  and  rainfall 
of  sunmier  enable  two  crops  a  year  to  be  harvested.  Rice  is  an 
almost  universal  crop,  and  the  main  food  of  the  people.  It  is 
supplemented  by  beans  and  fish.  The  loess  soils  are  so  porous 
that  in  a  dry  season  the  crops  fail  and  serious  famines  occur. 
The  silk  industry'  is  very  important,  both  from  domesticated 
"  worms  *^  and  those  which  exist  in  a  natural  wild  state.  China 
produces  about  40  per  cent  of  the  world's  supply  of  raw  silk. 
China  has  long  been  famous  for  its  tea  plantations,  for  which 
the  warm,  moist  summer,  winter  without  severe  frost,  and  red, 
friable,  well-drained  soil  of  the  Chinese  province  are  very  favor- 
able. Cotton  and  opium  are  also  grown,  but  in  quantities 
insufficient  for  domestic  consumption.  Manufactures  include 
cotton  and  silk  fabrics,  straw  matting,  and  porcelain  "  china- 
ware. '* 

Transportation.  —  Roads  in  China  are  very  poor,  especially 
in  the  plateau  provinces,  and  transportation  is  mostly  by 
porterage,  wheelbarrows,  pack  animals,  and  bullock  carts. 
Wheelbarrows  are  used  because  it  is  easier  to  find  a  passable 
track  for  one  wheel  than  for  two.  They  are  propelled  by  hand, 
sometimes  with  a  donkey  or  a  sail  to  assist.  The  great  rivers 
are  the  arteries  of  commerce  and  are  supplemented  by  canals. 
Of  these  the  Yangtze  is  the  most  important,  being  navigable 
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by  ocean  steamers  for  680  miles,  for  river  steamers  1000  miles, 
and  for  small  craft  500  miles  farther.  Millions  of  people  make  ■ 
their  home  in  boats,  which  are  towed,  when  the  wind  fails,  by 
men  "  tracking  "  along  the  shore.  Railroads  are  much  needed, 
but  as  yet  only  about  5000  miles  are  open.  It  often  happens 
that  the  people  of  one  province  starve  while  there  is  abundance 
in  another,  because  food  cannot  be  got  to  them. 

Foreign  Commerce  and  Seaports.  —  The  foreign  commerce  of 
China  amounts  to  about  $500,000,000  annually,  the  chief  exports 
being  silk,  beans,  and  tea,  and 
the  imports  cotton  goods,  opi- 
um, sugar,  rice,  petroleum.and 
metals.  Of  the  ports  open  to 
foreign  trade,  Shanghai  is  by 
far  the  most  important,  han- 
dling about  one  third  of  the 
whole.  The  second  is  Canton, 
with  about  one  tenth.  The 
H,,3s8.-D.i«<rfth.siRL«r.  g^j^j^j^  ^^y^^^.  ^j  Hongtong 

includes  an  island  and  adjacent  mainland  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Si  River.  The  city  of  Victoria  on  the  island  has  one  of  the 
finest  harbors  in  the  world,  and  handles  nearly  as  much  trade 
as  Liverpool. 

People  of  China.  —  No  accurate  census  of  China  has  ever 
been  taken,  and  estimates  of  population  vary  from  270,000,000 
to  439,000,000.  The  country  is  populated  to  the  maximum 
density  which  it  can  support.  There  are  eleven  cities  with  a 
probable  population  above  200,000  and  seven  above  500,000, 
of  which  Canton  exceeds  1,000,000.  The  Chinese  are  indus- 
trious, skillful,  thrifty,  and  honest,  but  overcrowding  keeps  the 
masses  in  poverty.  The  standard  of  living  is  low  and  generally 
upon  the  very  edge  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  Chinese 
emigrate  in  large  numbers  to  India,  Indo-China,  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  constitute  the 
"  yellow  peril  "  from  which  the  United  States  and  Australia 
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protect  themselves  by  exclusion  laws.  The  mineral  resources 
of  the  country  and  the  abundance  of  cheap  labor  favor  an 
enormous  industrial  development  whenever  railroads  and  foreign 
capital  and  machinery  can  gain  access.  China  may  yet  be  the 
greatest  manufacturing  country  of  the  world.   Under  a  deadening 


religion  and  a  corrupt  government,  China  has  made  little  progress 
for  thousands  of  years.  Some  measure  of  escape  from  these 
seems  to  be  at  hand,  and  the  natural  conditions  are  favorable 
for  development  to  the  rank  of  a  great  world  power. 

Japan 

The  island  empire  of  Japan  has  no  natural  analogue  in  the 
world  except  possibly  New  Zealand.  It  has  been  compared 
to  the  British  Isles,  but  the  contrasts  are  on  the  whole  greater 
than  the  resemblances.  It  consists  of  a  chain  of  four  large  islands, 
with  hundreds  of  smaller  ones,  extending  from  Kamchatka 
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to  Formosa,  and  now  includes  also  the  southern  half  of  Sak- 
halin and  the  peninsula  of  Korea.  The  islands  are  the  summits 
of  an  old  mountain  range,  rising  from  the. prof oundest  depths 
of  the  Pacific  and  crowned  with  many  volcanic  cones  8000 
to  12,000  feet  above  the  sea.  They  are  the  most  active  earth- 
quake area  in  the  world  (p.  69),  and  waves  in  the  earth  crust 
and  sea,  volcanic  eruptions,  and  typhoons  (p.  208)  would  seem 
to  make  the  country  difficult  of  habitation.  Three  fourths  of 
the  land  is  mountainous  and  heavily  forested,  and  less  than  16 
per  cent  is  under  cultivation.  Bays  and  harbors  are  numerous, 
and  the  southern  islands  border  a  long  strait  called  the  Inland 
Sea.     Coal  is  plentiful  and  copper  is  mined  for  export. 

Climate  and  Vegetation.  —  The  islands  are  exposed  to  the 
southeast  monsoons  in  summer  and  to  northwest  winds  from 
the  continent  in  winter.  The  consequent  large  range  of  tem- 
perature is  somewhat  modified  by  branches  of  the  warm  Japan 
current  flowing  on  both  sides.  The  rainfall  varies  below  and 
above  60  inches.  April  to  September  is  a  wet  season,  Novem- 
ber to  January  dry.  The  northern  island,  Yezo,  is  snow-covered 
in  winter  and  foggy  in  summer.  The  southern  islands  have 
little  frost  at  sea  level,  and  the  bamboo  and  sago  palm  flourish. 
Familiar  American  and  European  trees,  such  as  the  pine,  dm, 
chestnut,  oak,  and  maple,  grow  in  great  luxuriance,  but  are 
mingled  with  peculiar  species  of  cedar,  laurel,  paper  mulberry, 
and  many  others.  Oranges,  figs,  and  large  p>ersimmons  are 
characteristic  fruits.  The  cherry  and  plum  are  grown  chiefly 
for  their  blossoms.  Rice,  barley,  millet,  and  beans  are  the 
staple  food  croi>s.  The  farms  are  so  small  that  garden  culture 
prevails,  and  domestic  animals  are  few.  In  the  production  of 
silk  Japan  is  second  only  to  China,  and  Japan  and  Formosa 
teas  are  of  superior  quality.  About  3,000,000  people  live  by 
fishing,  and  whale  meat  is  more  common  in  market  than  beef 
or  mutton.  Houses  are  built  of  bamboo,  paper,  and  other  light 
materials,  and  are  thus  comparatively  safe  from  destruction  by 
earthquakes  (Fig.  55). 
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Manulactures  and  Transportation.  —  Generations  of  hand 
labor,  combined  with  native  talent,  have  made  the  Japanese 
superior  in  many  lines  of  handicraft,  and  rivals  of  the  French 
in  beauty  of  artistic  work.  Their  art  products  include  wares 
in  paper,  matting,  silk,  porcelain,  lacquer,  enamel,  gold,  silver, 
bronze,  and  steel.  Ironworks  and  shipyards  are  maintained 
by  the  government.  Cotton,  silk,  and  woolen  mills  using  coal 
and  water  power  have  been  established  at  Osaka.  Transporta- 
tion is  largely  by  porterage  and  pack  horses.  In  cities  two- 
wheeled  handcarts,  called  jitirikishas,  take  the  place  of  cabs  and 
cars.    The  railroad  mileage  is  about  5000. 


lie.  360. —  Strut  » 


t.  Tokoluiiui,  Jtvn. 


Commerce.  —  Yokohama  (395,000)  is  the  chief  port  for 
American  trade.  Nagasaki  (176,000),  on  the  south  island,  and 
Kobe  (378,ocx)),  on  the  Inland  Sea,  handle  the  Asiatic  trade. 
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The  Japanese  take  as  naturally  to  the  sea  as  the  British,  and 
have  had  long  experience  as  fishermen.  They  have  the  ambition 
and  the  natural  facilities  to  carry  on  most  of  the  shipping  trade 
of  the  north  Pacific.  Tokyo,  the  capital,  has  a  p)opulation 
above  2,000,000,  Osaka  above  1,000,000,  and  Kyoto  442,000. 

People.  —  The  Japanese  are  the  ablest  of  Mongolian  peoples. 
Within  the  last  fifty  years  they  have  abandoned  a  long-continued 
policy  of  seclusion  and  a  feudal  government,  and  have  adopted 
European  education,  science,  arts,  industries,  customs,  and 
government.  That  a  whole  people  should  be  willing  to  throw 
away  their  native,  ancestral  civilization  and  adopt  almost  bodily 
that  of  foreigners  is  a  marvel  surpassed  only  by  their  success  in 
doing  so  in  little  more  than  one  generation.  In  fighting  strength 
of  army  and  navy,  Japan  has  taken  a  high  rank  among  the 
great  world  powers.  In  the  Japanese  Islands  the  population  of 
50,000,000  in  an  area  Uttle  larger  than  Kansas  is  overcrowded, 
and  expansion  to  the  sparsely  populated  lands  of  Korea  and 
Manchuria,  and  a  change  from  agriculture  to  industrial  occupa- 
tions, are  as  desirable  as  they  are  inevitable.  That  little  Japan 
rather  than  big  China  should  be  the  dominant  power  in  eastern 
Asia  is  favored  by  the  oceanic  accessibility  of  the  one  and  the 
continental  isolation  of  the  other. 
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CHAPTER  XXXin 

THE  MEXICAN  AND   CARIBBEAN  PROVINCES 

Mexico 

The  Mexican  Province  is  a  subtropical  plateau  5000  to  7000 
feet  in  elevation,  with  marginal  mountain  ranges.  It  includes 
the  greater  part  of  the  area  and  people  of  the  republic  of  Mexico. 
Its  elevation  gives  it  a  temperate  climate  with  a  hot  season. 
The  winters  are  dry  and  the  summer  rainfall  is  nowhere  much 
above  or  below  20  inches.  A  large  part  of  it  is  semiarid  and 
requires  irrigation.  The  natural  vegetation  is  tropical  forest  of 
the  thorn  scrub  variety  (p.  234).  It  is  sometimes  called  "  the 
land  of  the  cactus  '*  on  account  of  the  number  and  variety  of 
plants  of  that  family  found  there.  This  plateau  is  probably 
the  original  home  of  the  corn  (maize)  plant,  which  has  always 
been  the  most  important  agricultural  product,  and  with  beans 
supplies  the  food  of  the  common  people.  Wheat  and  cotton 
are  grown,  but  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  home  consumption. 
Several  species  of  agave,  of  which  the  century  plant  is  one,  yield 
valuable  fibers,  and  another  species  is  the  source  of  pulque,  the 
national  intoxicating  drink.  Chili,  or  red  pepper,  is  universally 
used  as  a  condiment. 

Indians.  —  At  the  time  of  European  discovery,  the  plateau  of  Mexico 
was  occupied  by  the  Aztecs  and  related  tribes,  who  had  attained  a  higher 
degree  of  civilization  than  any  other  Indians  of  North  America.  Com, 
cotton,  and  agave  formed  their  economic  basis.  Without  iron  or  domestic 
animals  except  the  dog,  irrigation  and  hoe  culture  were  highly  successful. 
Their  maiHifactures  of  dyed  cotton  cloth  and  ornamental  articles  of  feathers, 
silver,  and  copper  were  highly  artistic.  Their  buildings  of  stone,  their 
lofty  artificial  mounds  for  religious  purposes,  and  their  mines  and  irrigating 
works  showed  considerable  engineering  skill.    The  Spaniards  ruled  and 
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plundered  Mexico  for  three  hundred  years,  but  never  really  colonized  it 
They  introduced  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and  donkeys.  Cattle  and  sheep 
raising  are  now  important  industries,  while  the  donkey  and  mule  have 
become  the  common  beasts  of  burden. 

Mining.  —  Mexico  has  always  been  "  the  land  of  silver  "  and 
now  produces  more  than  any  other  country.  The  native  mines 
were  developed  by  the  Spaniards,  who  derived  from  them  fabu- 
lous wealth.  Some  of  them  are  still  worked  by  primitive 
methods,  the  ore  being  hoisted  in  sacks  on  the  backs  of  men, 
who  climb  notched  logs  or  ladders.  The  ore  is  broken  by  a 
heavy  stone  disk  rolled  around  by  animal  power,  and  finally 
reduced  to  powder  by  dragging  stone  blocks  over  it.  The 
crushed  ore  is  mixed  with  water  and  chemicals  in  a  stone  tank 
and  trodden  by  animals  and  men  until  the  silver  is  extracted. 
In  recent  times  modem  mining  machinery  and  methods  have 
been  introduced. 

Mexico  ranks  next  to  the  United  States  in  the  production  of 
copper,  and  the  combined  value  of  the  copper  and  gold  mined 
is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  silver.  The  state  of  Durango,  in  north 
central  Mexico,  contains  one  of  the  largest  masses  of  iron  ore 
known  in  the  world,  but  on  account  of  high  cost  of  fuel  little  is 
smelted. 

Manufactures.  —  The  scarcity  of  fuel  has  restricted  manu- 
facture by  power  machinery,  and  domestic  hand  work  prevails. 
Water  power  is  being  used  to  nm  cotton  mills,  and  at  Monterey 
blast  furnaces  burning  coke  from  native  coal  are  in  op>eration. 
The  natives  are  skillful  artisans  and  produce  blankets,  cloaks, 
laces,  leather  goods,  jewelry,  and  carved  woodwork  among  the 
best  of  their  kind. 

Transportation  and  Commerce.  —  Primitive  methods  of  trans- 
portation still  largely  prevail.  Much  of  the  hoisting  and  carry- 
ing is  done  by  porterage.  The  typical  native  is  of  ipoderate 
stature  and  light  build,  yet  habitually  walks  rapidly,  carrying 
burdens  over  rough  trails  which  few  white  men  could  imdertake. 
In  the  mines  loads  of  200  to  350  pounds  are  carried  up  ladders 
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of  1800  rounds,  ten  trips  being  made  in  six  hours.    A  backload 

of  150  pounds  is  often  carried  20  miles  to  market.     In  the  cities, 

most  of  the  work  done  in  the 

United  States  by  horse  and 

electric   trucks  and  drays  is 

done  upon  men's  backs.  Most 

of  the  roads  are  only  foot 

trails,  and  on  great  highways 

the    porters,     burros,     pack 

mules,  and  clumsy  oxcarts  are 

more  numerous  than  modem 

vehicles. 

Since  1880  some  15,000 
miles  of  railroad  have  been 
built,  largely  by  foreign  capi- 
tal. More  than  half  is  under 
government  control.  Two 
main  lines  traverse  the  pla- 
teau from  north  to  south, 
connecting  with  the  United 
States    system     at     several 

points.    Transverse  lines  are  ""■  ■"""  '  "' 

difficult  and  costly,  and  only  two  extend  from  sea  to  sea.    The 
network  is  most  dense  in  the  south. 

Seaports.  —  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico  on  the  Gulf  coast  are  the 
principal  gateways  to  the  sea.  Acapuico  and  Manzanillo  on  the 
Pacific  have  good  harbors,  but  arc  difficult  of  access  from  the  land. 

City  of  Mexico.  —  The  metropolis  of  Spanish  North  America 
and  the  capital  of  Mexico  is  situated  in  a  valley  surrounded  by 
volcanic  mountains,  near  the  southern  edge  of  the  plateau,  at  an 
elevation  of  7400  feet.  It  was  originally  built  in  a  shallow  lake 
and  reached  by  causeways.  The  valley  is  now  drained  by  a 
canal  30  miles  long,  including  a  tunnel  of  6  miles.  The  climate 
is  agreeable  and  the  scenery  magnificent.  The  city  contains 
many  fine  public  buildings  and  has  a  population  of  470,000. 
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Southeni  Mexico.  —  The  southeastern  part  of  the  republic  of  Mexico 
belongs  to  the  Caribbean  province.  High  temperatures,  heavy  rainfall, 
and  tropical  forests  prevail.  It  has  been  an  important  source  of  ma- 
hogany, rosewood,  and  other  cabinet  woods,  but  the  supply  is  now 
greatly  diminished.  Sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  bananas  are  the  staple  food 
products.  Rubber  is  obtained  from  both  wild  and  cultivated  plants.  The 
peninsula  of  Yucatan  is  a  low  limestone  plain,  with  subterranean  drainage. 
A  spc'cics  of  agave  which  yields  sisal,  an  excellent  fiber  for  cordage  and 
bagging,   is  here  indigenous  and  extensively  cultivated.     The   Mexican 


Jig.  ita. — A^ve  pluidtion, 


government  has  recently  completed  a  railway  across  the  Isthmus  of  Te- 
huantepec,  192  miles  long,  with  adequate  harbor  facilities.  The  summit 
level  is  only  700  feet  above  tide.  This  route  between  northern  Pacific 
and  .Atlantic  ports  is  much  shorter  than  the  Panama  route,  and  will  hold 
a  large  share  of  the  traffic. 

People. — The  population  of  Mexico  is  about  15,000,000, 
and  i.s  most  dense  in  the  states  near  the  capital.  About  one 
fifth  arc  of  European,  chiefly  Spanish,  descent,  two  fifths  are 
pure  Indian,  and  two  fifths  are  of  mixed  blood.  Many  tribes, 
some  numbering  500,000,  maintain  their  original  habits  and 
language  with  little  change.      In  Mexico  the  Indian  has  not 
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been  exterminated  or  dispossessed,  as  in  English-speaking 
America.  There  he  still  forms  the  great  mass  of  the  common 
people,  is  not  a  slave  or  an  outcast,  and  occasionally  contributes 
an  able  president  to  the  republic.  He  has  developed  his  own 
peculiar  abilities  and  resources  under  favorable  conditions,  and 
has  shown  himself  superior  to  most  of  the  black,  and  equal  to 
some  of  the  yellow  and  white  peoples. 

Caribbean  Lands 

The  Caribbean  Province.  —  The  lands  which  surround  the 
Caribbean  Sea  are  fragmentary  or  marginal,  mountainous,  and 
largely  volcanic.  They  consist  of  four  parts:  (i)  Central  Amer- 
ica (with  part  of  Mexico),  a  zigzag  band  of  alternating  isthmuses 
and  peninsulas  1200  miles  long,  which  connects  the  Mexican 
plateau  with  the  Andean;  (2)  the  Greater  Antilles,  a  range  of  large 
islands  extending  eastward  an  equal  distance;  (3)  the  Lesser  An- 
tilleSf  a  chain  of  small  volcanic  islands  connecting  (2)  and  (4); 
(4)  the  South  American  coast  ranges,  between  the  Caribbean  and 
Orinoco  basins.  These  lands  present  a  variety  of  structure,  ele- 
vation, and  exposure,  but  agree  in  having  a  high  temperature, 
heavy  summer  rainfall,  and  a  tropical  vegetation.  The  climate 
is  tempered  near  the  coast  by  trade  winds  and  monsoons  from 
the  Sea,  and  in  the  interior  by  altitude. 

The  banana,  manioc,  yam,  and  sweet  potato  are  perennial 
and  very  prolific,  and  form  the  basis  of  the  native  food  supply. 
Coconuts,  oranges,  pineapples,  and  many  other  fruits  grow 
wild.  The  forests  contain  cabinet  woods,  dyestufis,  medicinal 
plants,  and  rubber  trees  of  great  value.  Cattle  raising  is  an 
important  industry  on  the  highlands,  where  the  forest  gives  way 
to  grass.  Four  great  staples  are  grown  for  export,  —  sugar  cane, 
bananas,  coffee,  and  tobacco.  The  province  produces  about 
one  fourth  of  the  world's  crop  of  cane  sugar,  chiefly  from  the 
Cuban  plantations.  It  is  the  source  of  all  the  bananas  in  the 
markets  of  North  America.  The  climate  of  the  uplands  between 
jooo  and  1200  feet  in  elevation  is  perfectly  adapted  to  coflEi 
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growing,  and  the  12  per  cent  of  the  world  *s  crop  produced  might 
be  largely  increased.  Tobacco  flourishes  everywhere  as  a  win- 
ter crop. 

Central  America.  —  The  Caribbean  coast  lands  of  Central 
America  are  low,  marshy,  and  unhealthful.  The  highlands  lie 
near  the  Pacific,  and,  in  spite  of  volcanic  eruptions  and  earth- 
quakes, are  densely  populated,  especially  in  the  northern  part. 
On  the  plateaus  and  mountain  slopes,  oak  and  pine  forests  and 
grassy  savannas  sustain  the  principal  occupation  of  cattle  raising. 
Coflfee  of  extra  fine  quality  is  grown  and  marketed  in  Europe. 
One  third  of  the  5,000,000  people  are  pure  Indian,  and  nearly 
all  the  rest  of  negro  and  mixed  blood. 

The  Panama  Canal.  —  The  Isthmus  of  Panama  possesses  no 
importance  as  a  bridge  between  two  continents,  but  as  a  barrier 
between  two  oceans  it  is  a  strategic  point  in  world  commerce 
and  politics  second  to  none.  In  1855  ^^e  Panama  Railroad  was 
completed,  and  until  the  opening  of  transcontinental  lines  in  the 
United  States  was  an  important  route  of  traffic  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  states.  After  unsuccessful  attempts  in 
Nicaragua  and  by  the  French  at  Panama,  the  United  States 
government  undertook  to  construct  along  the  line  of  the  railroad 
a  ship  canal,  which  will  be  opened  in  191 5.  The  work  includes 
not  only  the  cutting  of  a  canal  41  feet  deep  and  50  miles  long, 
across  a  divide  250  feet  high,  but  the  construction  of  the  largest 
dam  in  the  world  to  control  the  floods  of  the  Chagres  River,  of 
locks  to  reach  the  summit  level,  85  feet  above  tide,  and  of  a 
harbor  at  each  end  (p.  159,  Fig.  149).  The  mechanical  problems 
to  be  solved  were  hardly  greater  than  the  sanitary  one  of  main- 
taining an  adequate  force  of  laborers  in  one  of  the  most  un- 
healthful regions  of  the  tropics.  Their  successful  solution  con- 
stitutes the  greatest  achievement  yet  accomplished  by  man  in 
overcoming  natural  barriers  to  progress.  The  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States  on  two  oceans,  instead  of  being  divided  by  a 
six  weeks'  voyage,  will  be  able  to  unite  quickly  on  either  coast. 
The  cheapening  of  transcontinental  freight  rates  will  stimulate 
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industry  on  both  sides  of  the  continent.  The  Gulf  ports  and 
the  West  Indies  will  acquire  new  importance.  The  Pacific  coast 
of  South  America  will  come  into  close  relationship  with  the 
Atlantic  ports  of  North  America  and  Europe,  some  of  the  trade 
of  the  Orient  will  be  diverted  from  the  Suez  route,  and  the 
westward  and  eastward  movements  of  civilization  will  meet  and 
overlap. 

Cuba.  —  Half  the  area  and  two  thirds  of  the  white  population 
of  the  West  Indies  are  found  in  Cuba.  The  highlands  of  the 
island  reach  a  maximum  elevat'on  of  6800  feet  near  the  south- 
east coast.  The  principal  crop  is  sugar  cane,  which  on  the  lime- 
stone soils  of  the  central  provinces  requires  replanting  but  once 
in  seven  years.  Cuba  exports  one  sixth  of  the  cane  sugar  used 
in  the  world.  Of  less  value  but  equal  fame  is  the  tobacco  of  the 
Havana  provinces.  The  coasts  are  generally  bordered  by  an 
elevated  coral  reef,  but  abound  in  landlocked  harbors.  Havana, 
the  metropolis  of  the  Caribbean  province,  on  an  excellent  harbor, 
is  a  clean  and  beautiful  city  of  300,000  people.  Cuba,  with  a 
population  of  2,000,000,  is  an  independent  republic  under  the 
protection  of  the  United  States. 

Haiti,  the  Hispaniola  of  Columbus,  is  traversed  by  four  parallel  moun- 
tain ranges  with  peaks  above  10,000  feet,  and  is  naturally  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  and  attractive  of  the  West  Indian  islands  The  native  popu- 
lation was  exterminated  by  the  Spaniards  in  about  fifty  years  and  replaced 
by  slaves  imported  from  Africa.  Haiti  is  now  occupied  by  about  2,000,000 
negroes,  organized  in  two  independent  republics.  White  men  are  denied 
civil  and  political  rights.  Industry  and  commerce  are  greatly  hampered 
by  bad  government. 

Porto  Rico,  now  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  resembles  Cuba  in 
products  and  people.  It  is  densely  populated  (1,118,000)  and  highly  cul- 
tivated. It  is  better  adapted  to  the  growing  of  high-grade  coffee  than  any 
other  crop,  but  the  coffee  produced  is  exceeded  in  value  by  the  sugar  and 
tobacco. 

Jamaica,  called  from  its  position  **  the  key  of  the  Caribbean,"  is  famous 
for  beautiful  scenery  and  delightful  winter  climate.  The  Blue  Mountains 
rise  above  7000  feet.  Its  special  products — rum,  ginger,  and  pimento — 
are  now  being  displaced  in  conunercial  importance  by  bananas,  oranges. 
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tobacco,  and  cacao.    About  95  per  cent  of  the  people  are  colored  and  are 
peaceful  and  prosperous  under  British  rule. 

The  Lesser  Antilles  extend  in  a  sweeping  curve  of  about  1500  miles  from 
Porto  Rico  to  Point  Gallinas  on  the  South  American  coast.  Most  of  them 
are  true  oceanic  islands  of  volcanic  and  coral  structure.  All  the  West 
Indies,  except  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  are  overwhelmingly  African  in  popu- 
lation. They  are  at  present  in  a  state  of  conunercial  decline  as  a  result  of 
the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  competition  of  European  beet  sugar. 
They  suffer  also  from  being  politically  divided.  The  coast  margin  of 
South  America  is  the  outlet  for  the  rich  coffee  and  cocoa  plantations  of 
Venezuela  and  Colombia. 

On  account  of  its  position,  climate,  salubrity,  fertility,  and 
variety  of  products,  the  Caribbean  province  is  by  nature  com- 
petent to  supply  North  America  with  all  kinds  of  distinctly 
tropical  products.  That  its  possibilities  have  never  been  realized 
is  due  to  human  rapacity,  political  jealousy,  and  economic  mis- 
management. It  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  the  op>ening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  the  exj^anding  influence  of  the  United  States 
may  enable  it  to  occupy  the  place  in  the  economy  of  the  world 
which  naturally  belongs  to  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV 

INTERTROPICAL  PROVINCES   OF  SOUTH  AMERICA 

The  Brazilian  Province.  — The  larger  part  of  Brazil  is  a  high- 
lajid  700,000  square  miles  in  area  and  forming  an  ^* island" 
surrounded  by  the  ocean  and  the  continuous  valleys  of  the 
Amazon-Madeira  and  Paraguay-Parana  rivers.  Near  the  south- 
eastern coast  it  is  bordered  by  a  mountain  system  which 
reaches  a  height  of  10,000  feet.  Behind  the  mountains  denuded 
plateaus  descend  we  tward  from  4000  or  5000  feet  to  2500  feet. 
Many  of  the  "  serras  "  or  mountain  ranges  shown  on  the  map 
are  flat-topped  cscaq^ments  of  the  plateau.  The  eastern  slopes 
have  a  heavy  rainfall  and  are  forested.  The  interior  is  dry 
and  occupied  by  campos  (p.  237)  and  catinga  (p.  234).  The 
large  stream  valleys  are  wooded.  Much  of  the  interior  of  the 
"  Brazilian  island  "  is  uninhabited  and  unexplored. 

Cojffee  Culture.  —  The  Brazilian  plateau  produces  about  1800  million 
pounds  of  coffee  annually,  or  three  fourths  of  the  world's  crop.  The  coffee 
district  lies  just  north  of  the  tropic  and  within  200  miles  of  the  sea,  at  an 
elevation  of  about  2000  feet.  The  soil  is  laterite  (p.  145),  produced  by  the 
decay  of  eruptive  rocks  rich  in  potash  and  iron,  and  locally  called  terra 
rossa  (red  earth).  The  region  is  near  the  southern  edge  of  the  equatorial 
belt,  with  about  half  the  year  hot  and  half  temperate.  The  rainfall  is 
between  40  and  60  inches,  three  fourths  of  which  is  brought  by  the  equa- 
torial calms  between  October  and  March.  The  summer,  therefore,  is  the 
wet  growing  season,  and  the  dry,  warm  winter,  when  the  trade  wind  blows, 
is  the  season  for  harvesting  and  curing.  The  fruit  of  the  coffee  tree  is  a 
red  berry  about  the  size  of  a  small  cherry  and  containing  two  seeds.  The 
pulp  is  removed  by  soaking  in  water,  and  the  seeds  rre  dried  in  the  open 
air  on  cemented  or  tiled  floors  painted  black  to  increase  the  absorption  of 
heat  from  the  generally  unclouded  sun.  After  drying,  which  requires  from 
one  to  many  days,  according  to  the  weather,  the  grains  are  run  through 
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a  machine  which  removes  the  hulls,  assorted,  and  put  up  in  bags  weighing 
132  pounds.  The  labor  on  the  coffee  plantations  is  now  performed  mostly 
by  Italian  colonists. 

Cities  of  Brazil.  —  The  Brazilian  province  exemplifies  the  rule 
that  in  tropical  America  the  largest  cities  are,  with  few  excep- 
tions, situated  upon  the  plateau,  while  the  seaports  are  relatively 
small.  Sao  Paulo,  32  miles  from  the  sea  and  2500  feet  above  it, 
has  a  population  of  400,000;  its  seaport,  Santos,  the  greatest 
coffee-shipping  port  in  the  world,  has  but  35,000.  Of  the  eleven 
independent  nations  of  intertropical  America,  but  one,  Brazil,  has 
a  capital  which  is  at  sea  level.  This  contrast  with  the  countries 
of  temperate  climates  suggests  the  possibilities  of  future  develop- 
ment of  tropical  lowlands,  when,  by  the  application  of  science, 
their  p>eculiar  diseases  may  be  eliminated  and  the  depressing 
effects  of  their  climate  relieved. 

The  Orinoco  Province  comprises  the  highlands  of  Guiana,  Venezuela, 
and  northern  Brazil  and  the  llanos  of  Venezuela  and  Colombia.  The 
highlands  form  a  plateau  rising  by  precipitous  escarpments  to  8000  feet. 
They  are  covered  with  tropical  forests  and  savannas  and  are  inhabited  only 
by  a  few  Indians  and  fugitive  negroes.  The  llanos  (p.  237)  are  low  plains 
lying  in  the  rain  shadow  of  the  highlands  and  including  some  tracts  of 
sandy  desert.  Most  of  the  area  is  clothed  with  luxuriant  grass.,  The 
winters  are  hot,  but  so  dry  that  nearly  aJl  vegetation  dies.  The  chief  occu- 
pation of  the  people  is  cattle  raising. 

The  Andean  Province.  —  The  Andean  Cordillera  north  of  the  tropic 
consists  of  two  or  more  parallel  ranges  separated  by  high  plateaus.  The 
system  is  studded  with  knots  of  giant  volcanoes  (Fig.  56),  some  above 
20,000  feet,  and  covered  with  perpetual  snow  even  under  an  equatorial  sun. 
Earthquakes  are  frequent  and  violent.  The  intermont  valleys  are  divided 
by  transverse  spurs  into  a  series  of  basins  with  floors  between  8000  and 
13,000  feet  above  the  sea,  most  of  which  are  drained  through  caf^ons  east- 
ward to  the  Amazon.  The  largest  basin,  about  300  miles  long  and  100 
miles  wide,  contains  Lake  Titicaca,  50  by  130  miles  in  extent,  and  12,545 
feet  above  the  sea.  This  mountain  system  stretches  a  band  of  cool  tem- 
perate to  polar  climate,  2500  miles  long  and  250  miles  wide,  across  the 
equatorial  belt.    The  rainfall  brought  by  the  trade  winds  is  heavy  on  the 
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eastern  slope,  scanty  on  the  plateaus,  and  next  to  nothing  on  the  western 
slope.  The  conditions  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Mexican  province,  but 
on  an  exaggerated  scale. 

Aboriginal  Andean  People, —  The  Andean  plateaus  were  the  seat  of  an 
aboriginal  civilization  in  some  respects  superior  to  that  of  Mexico.  The 
people  cultivated  com  and  the  potato,  indigenous  to  the  region,  both  of 
which  attained  a  perfection  unknown  elsewhere.  The  almost  intractable 
llama  (Fig.  222)  was  domesticated  as  a  beast  of  burden,  and  herds  of 
alpacas  and  vicuftas,  pastured  on  the  luxuriant  ichu  grass  which  clothed 
the  lower  slopes,  were  kept  for  flesh  and  wool.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  and 
tin  were  plentiful,  and  the  best  implements  were  of  bronze. 

Under  three  centuries  of  Spanish  oppression  and  plunder,  the  native 
population  of  10,000,000  was  reduced  to  less  than  1,000,000.  Early  in  the 
nineteenth  century  the  people  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke  and  organized 
the  present  Andean  republics.  Three  fourths  of  the  population  are  of 
Indian  blood,  but,  owing  to  centuries  of  isolation  and  slavery,  remain  in  a 
condition  inferior  to  that  of  the  Mexicans.  The  native  economic  basis  of 
com,  potatoes,  grass,  llamas,  alpacas,  and  vicunas  has  been  extended  by 
the  introduction  of  wheat,  cattle,  donkeys,  and  horses.  The  Andean  prov- 
ince contains  some  of  the  richest  deposits  of  silver,  copper,  tin,  and  mer- 
cury in  the  world.  Since  the  beginning  of  Spanish  possession,  the  hill  of 
Potosi  has  yielded  silver  to  the  value  of  $1,500,000,000.  Many  of  the 
mines  can  be  reached  only  by  mule  trails  over  passes  10,000  feet  or  more 
in  height,  and  are  difficult  to  develop. 

Previous  to  the  completion  of  the  railroad  in  Ecuador,  about  1,000,000 
people  were  dependent  for  connection  with  the  outside  world  upon  a  sin- 
gle dangerous  mule  trail,  and  had  hardly  any  foreign  commerce.  The 
people  of  the  Andean  province  exist  in  a  state  of  naturally  extreme  isola- 
tion. In  spite  of  great  difficulties,  railroads,  climbing  from  the  coast 
over  passes  of  15,000  feet  in  elevation,  now  penetrate  the  basins  of  Quito, 
Titicaca,  and  Cuzco. 

The  Amazon  Province.  —  Tlie  area  of  equatorial  forest  —  lying  in  the 
basins  of  the  Amazon  and  Parana  rivers  in  Brazil,  Colombia,  Peru,  Bolivia, 
and  Argentina  —  is  more  than  half  as  large  as  the  United  States.  It  is 
accessible  only  by  the  rivers,  of  which  the  Amazon  is  navigable  for  steam- 
ers to  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  a  distance  of  about  2000  miles.  Its  tributaries 
add  as  much  more  waterway  for  large  craft,  and  an  uncalculated  distance 
for  small  boats.  It  is  sparsely  populated  by  native  tribes  of  Indians  in 
a  state  of  savagery  more  or  less  modified  by  contact  with  the  whites. 
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There  are  no  towns  except  a  few  trading  posts.  Manioc  and  fish  are  the 
staple  articles  of  food.  Manioc  is  cultivated  in  rude  fashion  and  the  roots 
are  ground,  washed,  pressed,  and  dried  into  a  cake,  which  is  sometimes 
groimd  into  flour.  The  principal  commercial  product  is  rubber,  gathered 
from  several  species  of  wild  trees,  and  exported  chiefly  from  Para,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazon.  This  province  furnishes  about  three  fifths  of  the 
world's  supply. 


I  ;.  I  .-•:*;  1. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

INTERTROPICAL  PROVINCES   OF  ASIA  AND  AFRICA 

The  Dekkan,  or  "  southland,"  forms  the  core  of  the  peninsula 
of  India.  It  is  a  triangular  plateau  bordered  on  the  west  by 
the  steep  seaward  escarpment  of  the  Ghats  (steps),  4000  to 
6000  feet  high,  and  sloping  to  a  narrow  coastal  plain  on  the 
east.  A  belt  of  hilly  country  separates  it  from  the  Ganges 
plain.  The  northwestern  third  of  it  is  covered  by  ancient  lava 
sheets,  which  have  weathered  into  a  rich  black  soil.  The  re- 
mainder is  composed  of  eruptive  and  metamorphic  rocks  which 
produce  laterite.  There  are  some  valuable  coal  fields  in  the 
north.  The  temperature  is  tropical,  modified  by  elevation  and 
subject  to  a  range  of  25  degrees.  The  rainfall  brought  by  the 
southwest  monsoon  of  summer,  screened  off  by  the  Ghats, 
averages  on  the  plateau  from  20  to  40  inches,  but  is  variable 
and  uncertain  from  year  to  year.  The  northeast  monsoon  of 
winter  brings  light  rain  to  the  eastern  margin.  The  Ghats  and 
hills  are  wooded;  the  rest  of  the  plateau  is  a  savanna,  green 
during  the  rainy  season,  brown,  bare,  dusty,  and  very  hot  in 
spring  and  early  summer.  The  natural  conditions  are  essen- 
tially similar  to  those  of  the  Mexican  plateau. 

The  basin  of  the  Ganges  and  lower  Brahmaputra  lies  between 
the  Dekkan  and  the  Himalayas,  opening  southward  to  the  Bay 
of  Bengal.  It  is  an  alluvial  and  delta  plain  about  four  times 
as  large  as  that  of  the  Mississippi.  The  summer  monsoons 
sweep  up  the  valley  bringing  a  deluge  of  rain,  amounting  in  the 
east  to  50  or  60  feet  a  year,  the  heaviest  in  the  world.  More 
rain  sometimes  falls  in  one  day  than  in  the  northeastern  United 
States  in  a  whole  year.  Three  fourths  of  the  rainfall  occurs  in 
three  sunmier  months,  and  the  winter  and  spring  are  dry.     The 
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plain  is  traversed  by  many  rivers  which  rise  in  the  mountains. 
These  conditions  account  for  extensive  irrigation  works  (p.  148) 
in  a  region  of  heavy  rainfall. 

India.  —  The  Dekkan,  the  Ganges  plain,  and  some  bordering 
territory  constitute  the  empire  of  India,  of  which  the  British 
king  is  sovereign.  An  area  little  more  than  half  as  large  as  the 
United  States  supports  a  population  of  315,000,000,  the  density 
in  many  parts  exceeding  500  to  the  square  mile.  About  half  the 
area  is  arable,  6  per  cent  of  which  is  under  irrigation.  Two 
thirds  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  carried  on  by 
village  communities,  which  cultivate  the  same  land  through 
successive  generations.  Rice,  wheat,  millet,  beans,  and  cotton 
are  the  principal  crops.  Cattle  are  the  most  numerous  domestic 
animals  and  are  used  for  milk  and  draft.  The  eating  of  flesh 
is  forbidden  by  the  religion  which  many  of  the  people  profess. 
Fine  cotton  goods  and  sacking  and  cordage  made  from  jute  are 
the  largest  factory  products.  Jute,  cotton,  rice,  wheat,  oil 
seeds,  hides,  tea,  and  opium  are  exported.  The  large  riveis, 
canals,  32,000  miles  of  railroad,  and  about  200,000  miles  of 
improved  wagon  roads  furnish  internal  commum'cation. 

People  of  India.  —  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  India  were 
Dra vidians,  a  very  ancient  people  whose  origin  and  racial  affinf- 
ties  are  uncertain.  Successive  Caucasian  invasions  from  the 
northwest  have  driven  them  into  the  Dekkan  and  established 
"many  distinct  and  independent  communities  owning  no  brother- 
hood of  religion,  language,  race,  or  social  intercourse."  Ten  re- 
ligions and  twenty-five  languages  are  officially  recognized.  The 
overpopulation  of  the  empire  and  the  consequent  occasional 
famines  are  due  in  part  to  the  peace  and  good  order  maintained 
among  these  discordant  elements  by  British  rule.  The  govern- 
ment is  administered  by  a  Viceroy  and  subordinate  officials, 
the  total  British  population  being  less  than  100,000,  of  whom 
more  than  75,000  are  soldiers.  The  climate  is  very  unhealthful 
for  Europ>eans,  who,  as  far  as  possible,  leave  the  lowlands  in 
summer.    Calcutta  (1,200,000),  on  a  distributary  of  the  Ganges, 
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Bombay  (776,000),  and  Madras  (510,000)  are  the  principal  cities 
and  seaports.     Some  of  the  ancient  cities,  such  as  Delhi,  Agra, 


and  Benares,  are  famous  for  beautiful  architecture  and  as  cen- 
ters of  religious  veneration, 

Indo-Chiiui.  —  The  peninsula  of  Indo-China  occupies  a  position  in  Asii 

corresponding  to  that  of  the  Caribbean  province  in  North  Americi.  The 
complex  relief  and  outline  of  the  land  are  due  to  parallel  mountain  ranges, 
separated  by  the  valleys  of  great  rivers,  which  thrust  out  deltas  into  the 
sea.  Tropical  and  monsoon  forests  and  bamboo  jungle  prevail,  with 
savannas  in  protected  localities.  The  valleys  are  densely  populated  by 
various  Mongolian  peoples,  who  live  along  and  upon  the  rivers,  which  fur- 
nbh  ahnost  the  only  practicable  routes  of  travel.  The  staple  products  are 
rice  in  the  valleys,  and  millet  on  the  uplands.     The  great  forest  resources 
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of  the  mountains  include  the  invaluable  teak  timber^  which  is  extensively 
utilized.  The  elephant  is  used  for  labor  and  for  display  (Fig.  257).  Siam 
is  an  independent  kingdom,  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  peninsula  is  a  French 
protectorate. 

The  Malay  Province.  —  The  islairds  of  the  Malay  provonce 
present  a  greater  variety  of  human  than  of  natural  conditions. 
Most  of  them  have  been  in  contact  with  Europeans  for  cen- 
turies, and  some  are  under  complete  political  and  economic 
control  by  white  men.  New  Guinea  has  been  very  imperfectly 
explored,  and  the  natives  are  in  a  state  of  primitive  savager}*. 
Java  has  been  systematically  and  thoroughly  developed  by  the 
Dutch.  The  United  States  has  undertaken  a  similar  task  in 
the  Philippines,  while  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  as  highly  civil- 
ized and  modernized  as  Jamaica. 

Java^  midway  between  Asia  and  Australia,  holds  the  commanding  posi- 
tion of  the  archipelago.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  line  of  volcanoes,  600 
miles  long,  which  have  poured  out  sufficient  material  to  build  a  continu- 
ous island  about  the  size  of  New  York.  Many  of  the  volcanoes  are  still 
active  and  destructive  to  life  and  property,  but  the  land  owes  its  superior 
fertility  to  frequent  showers  of  volcanic  dust.  The  island  is  a  vast  plan- 
tation where  the  natives  grow  rice  for  themselves  and  coffee,  sugar  cane, 
tea,  quinine,  and  indigo  for  their  Dutch  rulers.  About  one  fourth  of  the 
area  is  under  cultivation,  and  three  fourths  of  that  is  devoted  to  rice. 
Coffee  was  formerly  grown  under  a  system  of  compulsory  labor,  and  is 
still  in  part  a  government  monopoly.  Java  coffees  bring  a  high  price  on 
account  of  superior  flavor.  Java  stands  next  to  Cuba  in  the  production 
of  sugar.  The  cultivation  of  the  cinchona  tree,  introduced  from  South 
America,  now  yields  86  per  cent  of  all  the  bark  used  in  the  world.  These 
crops,  together  with  tea,  tobacco,  and  indigo,  receive  the  closest  attention 
from  the  scientific  bureaus  of  the  government,  and  yield  a  large  profit 
to  the  Dutch  merchants. 

The  population  is  30,000,000,  or  more  than  half  that  of  Australasia  and 
all  the  intertropical  islands.  The  density  is  600  to  the  square  mile.  The 
Javanese  live  in  villages  built  of  bamboo  and  other  light  materials,  which 
are  not  injured  by  frequent  earthquakes.  They  are  moderately  industrious 
but  improvident. 

The  Hawaiian  I  stands  ^  on   the   tropic,   2000  miles  southwest  of  San 
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Francisco,  consist  of  eight  Urge  volcanic  masses  rising  from  proround  ocean 
depths,  and  having  an  area  about  the  size  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island. 
They  arc  under  the  economic  control  of  sugar  planters,  and  send  to  the 
United  States  500.000  tons  of  sugar  annually.  Their  position  at  the  ctxiss- 
rYKids  of  the  Pacific  makes  their  possession  of  prime  importance  in  the 
politics  and  commerce  of  that  ocean.  The  native  Hawaiians  arc  ihe  most 
advanced  among  Polynesian  peoples,  but  are  diminishing  in  numbers, 
and  arc  now  outnumbered  four  to  one  by  Chinese  and  Japanese. 


Pll-  J64.— Sofu  (luHattos, 


The  Kongo  Province.  —  The  equatorial  forests  of  Africa  have  an  area 
about  the  same  as  those  of  South  .America,  chiefly  in  the  basins  of  the 
Kongo  and  Niger,  but  the  province  is  more  accessible  because  of  its 
long  coast  line.  It  is  nearly  all  under  Belgian,  British,  French,  Ger- 
man, or  Portuguese  control.  The  native  negro  population  is  estimated  at 
alx)uC  50,000.000,  which  gives  a  density  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole.  The  climate  is  extremely  fatal  to  white  men.  The 
region  has  been  called  the  banana  zone,  because  the  means  of  subsistence 
lie  in  spontaneous  fruits,  of  which  the  banana,  plantain,  and  oil  palm  arc  in 
themselves  sufficient.  Domestic  animals  are  very  uncommon.  Dogs  arc 
fattened  (or  food,  and  monkey  flesh  is  a  delicacy.  The  coast  and  river 
people  pay  much  attention  to  fishing.  There  is  little  hunting,  except 
among  the  scattered  tribes  of  pygmies,  a  race  of  dwarfs  who  live  in  the 
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dense  forest  by  the  chase  and  by  bartering  game  for  bananas.  The  crav- 
ing For  meat  and  its  scarcity  led  to  the  general  prevalence  of  cannibalism, 
whicK  Europeans  have  not  been  able  entirely  to  suppress. 

The  British  and  French  have  built  short  railways  on  the  Guinea  coast, 
and  a  Belgian  road  250  miles  long  around  the  rapids  of  the  Kongo  gives 
a  rail  and  steamer  route  of  1500  miles  into  the  interior,  with  branches  on 
the  tributaries.  The  European  exploitation  of  the  country  can  hardly  be 
called  a  development,  for  hke  native  life  it  depends  upon  collective  economy. 
The  province  furnishes  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  world's  supply  of  rubber. 
Other  valuable  exports  are  ivory,  palm  nuts  and  oil,  gold,  and  timber. 
The  cultivation  of  cotton,  com,  cocoa,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  spices  is  en- 
couraged and  meets  with  some  success. 


f^Wi 
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Pif.  J65.— Biobib  Iree,  ccntnl  Attic*. 

The  Central  African  ProTincs.  —  In  central  Africa  an  area  about  the 
size  of  the  United  States,  lying  between  20°  S.  Lat.  and  is''N,  I^t.,  has 
a  general  elevation  between  1000  and  4000  feet.  Near  the  eastern  border 
the  plateau  rises  to  5000  and  8000  feet,  and  volcanic  peaks  above  18,000. 
The  climate  is  tempered  according  to  elevation,  and  the  rainfall,  varying 
between  70  and  5o  inches,  is  distributed  in  one  or  two  rainy  seasons.  TTie 
region  contains  the  most  extensive  savannas  in  the  world.  Forests  occur 
along  the  streams,  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  and  near  the  coast 
exposed  to  the  trade  winds.  The  baobab  tree  (Fig.  365)  with  its  swollen 
trunk,  and  the  peculiar  candelabra-shaped  euphorbias,  are  characteristic 
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The  abundance  of  large  animal  life  before  noticed  (p.  236)  is  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  poverty  of  the  Brazilian  province. 

People,  —  The  province  is  peopled  by  many  tribes  of  negro  stock,  mod- 
ified in  the  north  by  Caucasian  admixture.  Some  are  cattle  and  goat 
herders,  but  agriculture  is  the  general  occupation.  The  principal  food 
crops  are  millet,  com,  and  bananas.  Hoe  culture  is  universal,  animals 
being  kept  for  flesh,  milk,  and  hides.  Clothing  is  at  an  irreducible  mini- 
mum, consisting  at  most  of  a  single  scanty  garment  of  skin  or  cotton  cloth. 
Cotton  growing  for  exportation  is  one  of  the  possibilities  of  the  future. 
Political  and  Economic  Conditions.  —  The  plateau  of  Abyssinia,  in  the 
extreme  northeast,  has  been  the  seat  of  an  independent  empire  of  Cauca- 
sian and  Christian  people  from  a  remote  period.  The  rest  of  the  province 
is  now  under  the  control  of  the  British,  French,  Germans,  and  Portuguese. 
Slavery  has  been  abolished  and  peace  and  good  order  are  maintained. 
The  British  territory  is  penetrated  by  three  railroads,  to  Lake  Mctoria 
on  the  east,  to  the  upper  Zambezi  in  the  south,  and  to  the  Niger  in  the  west. 
There  are  some  short  lines  in  the  French  possessions.  Habits  of  industry 
and  thrift  are  encouraged  and  readily  acquired,  and  the  natives  are  being 
educated  in  agricultural  and  mechanic  arts.  Both  Catholic  and  Protestant 
missionaries  have  met  with  considerable  success,  and  much  is  being,  done 
to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  people.  The  civilization  of  races  sunk  for  centuries  in  savagery  cannot 
be  accomplished  in  a  few  generations,  but  the  prospects  for  improvement 
in  central  Africa  are  better  than  anywhere  else  in  the  tropics. 

The  Madagascar  Province.  —  The  large  island  of  Madagascar  forms 
the  only  province  of  the  Caribbean  type  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  It 
consists  of  an  interior  mountain  range  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  lowland. 
The  trade  winds  bring  ample  rainfall  to  the  eastern  side.  The  mountain 
heights  and  the  western  side  arc  drier.  The  winter  is  relatively  dry  and 
cool.  An  almost  unbroken  forest  borders  the  shores  and  surrounds  the 
central  highlands.  The  flora  is  rich,  varied,  and  peculiar,  three  fourths  of 
the  species  being  imknown  elsewhere.  There  are  no  large  native  animals, 
but  Madagascar  is  the  home  of  the  lemurs  (allied  to  the  monkeys),  chame- 
leons, and  many  peculiar  birds.  The  living  forms  show  it  to  be  a  very  old 
land,  long  isolated,  and,  like  Australia  (p.  254),  preserving  types  elsewhere 
extinct.  The  people  are  of  mixed  races,  but  the  semicivilized  descendants 
of  ancient  Malay  invaders  are  dominant.  The  island  is  a  French  colony, 
and  produces  cloths,  bags,  and  mats  made  by  hand  from  a  variety  of 
fibers,  cattle,  hides,  rubber,  rice,  timber,  coffee,  sugar,  and  vanilla. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 
TEMPERATE  PROVINCES  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  HEMISPHERE 

The  Plata  Province.  —  The  temperate  grasslands  of  the  south- 
ern hemisphere  differ  somewhat  from  those  of  the  northern  in 
being  less  clearly  distinguished  as  savanna,  steppe,  and  prairie. 

The  pampas  of  Argentina  and  Uruguay  were  in  recent  geologic 
dmes  the  bed  of  an  inland  sea  which  received  drainage  from  a 
large  area  to  the  northward  and  was  covered  with  a  rich,  red 
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clay  soil.  Its  emergence  above  sea  level  occurred  so  recently 
that  forests  and  large  animals  have  never  reached  it.  Thus 
grasses  and  herbaceous  plants  grew  and  decayed  almost  un- 
touched for  ages,  adding  humus  to  the  soil.  The  rainfall  varies 
from  about  30  inches  near  the  coast  to  less  than  10  in  the  in- 
terior. The  temperatures  are  not  extreme,  but  violent  winds 
from  both  north  and  south  are  frequent.     Dense  tufts  of  tall, 
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stiff  grass  rise  like  islets  above  the  brown  loam  and  bear  silvery, 
plumose  spikes  of  flowers.  The  bare  spaces  between  are  covered 
at  certain  seasons  with  more  delicate  grasses  and  herbaceous 
plants,  forming  a  combination  of  savanna  and  prairie.  This 
passes  on  toward  the  interior  into  steppe  and  scrub. 

Cattle  and  horses  brought  by  the  Spaniards  from  Europe, 
finding  unlimited  pasture  and  few  enemies,  multiplied  rapidly 
in  a  wild  state  and  were  slaughtered  for  their  hides  only.  This 
business  was  carried  on  by  native  Indian  Gauchos,  superb  horse- 
men who  preferred  their  meat  cooked  with  the  hide  on.  The 
breeds  of  stock. have  been  greatly  improved  and  are  now  raised  on 
well-equipped  ranches.  Butter,  frozen  meat,  tallow,  hides,  and 
extracts  of  beef  are  exported  in  large  quantities  from  the  moist 
eastern  portion.  In  the  drier  west.  shec]>  are  more  numerous 
than  cattle.  The  province  is  second  only  to  Australia  in  wool 
clip.  As  railroads  arc  extended  the  grazing  lands  arc  coming  more 
and  more  under  the  plow,  wheat  and  corn  being  the  prindpal 
crops.  Although  Argentina  raises  only  about  one  tiflh  as  much 
wheat  as  the  United  States,  the  home  consumption  is  so  small 
that  exports  are  nearly  as  large. 
The  possibilities  of  the  country 
for  food  production  are  so  great 
that  it  has  been  called  the  world's 
most  valuable  future  asset. 
'  The  Plata  province,  on  an  area 
one  fourth  as  large  as  the  United 
States,  has  a  population  of  only 
7,600,000.  There  are  many  Ital- 
ian colonists.  Buenos  Aires  Pig.  367-  -tik  puta  eitiurr. 
(1,300,000),  on  the  Plata  estuary,  is  the  largest  city  in  the 
southern  hemisphere.  Montevideo  (292,000)  is  nearer  the  sea 
and  has  a  better  harbor. 

The  South  AfriMo  Prorince.  —  That  part  of  South  Africa  which 
includes  the  provinces  o(  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State  lies  upon  a 
plateau  4000  feet  above  the  sea.    The  winters  are  almost  rainless,  and  the 
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country  is  a  rather  barren  steppe  fitted  for  a  limited  amount  of  grazing. 
Ostriches  are  bred  tor  their  plumes.     The  most  important  economic  features 

are  the  gold  mines  of  "the  Rand"  and  the  diamond  mines  of  Kimberley. 

The  Rand  is  the  outcrop  of  beds  of  cong 

long,  in  which  gold  occurs  not  in  veins 

throughout  the  mass.     It  is  mined  hkc  co 

process  (p.  30.5).     The  yield  per  ton  is  sn 

is  so  large,  and  the  mining  operations  so  c 

yields  more  gold  than  any  other  district 
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c  third  that  of  the  world. 


Fi(.  368.  —  Dumond  inine.  Kimbniey. 


About  70  square  miles  around  Kimberley  furnish  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
world's  supply  of  diamonds,  amounting  to  more  than  $30,000,000  annually. 
The  diamonds  occur  in  large  "  pipes  "  or  chimneys  in  the  country  rock, 
filled  with  a  sort  of  blue  clay,  and  of  unknown  depth.  They  may  be  old 
volcanic  vents. 

The  native  Kafirs,  formerly  employed  in  the  gold  and  diamond  mines, 
have  now  been  largely  displaced  by  imported  coolies  from  India  and  China. 

The  Queensland  PTovince  includes  most  of  those  parts  of  Australia 
where  the  rainfall  is  between  10  and  to  inches.    North  of  the  tropic  it  is 
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savanna,  and  south  of  it  steppe,  with  areas  of  ''  bush  "  or  thorn  scrub. 
The  steppe  south  of  the  tropic  is  the  greatest  sheep  and  wool  region  in  the 
world,  supporting  about  75,000,000  sheep,  and  yielding  one  fifth  of  the 
world's  wool  supply. 

The  New  Zealand  Province.  —  The  East  Coast  of  Australia 
south  of  the  tropic  is  flanked  by  the  continuous  Dividing  Range, 
4000  to  7000  feet  high,  and  exposed  to  the  southeast  trade  winds, 
which  bring  a  mild  and  equable  climate,  with  a  rainfall  of  20  to 
60  inches,  heaviest  in  autumn.  The  vegetation  is  open,  parklike 
forest  of  gigantic  evergreen  eucalyptus  trees  interspersed  with 
savanna.  The  chief  products  are  wheat,  wool,  and  timber. 
These  conditions  prevail  in  the  most  densely  populated  parts 
of  the  states  of  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  and  Victoria, 
and  of  the  continent.  Sydney,  on  a  spacious  landlocked  harbor, 
with  a  population  of  6oo,ocx),  is  the  third  city  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  and  the  chief  Australian  port  for  European  mail 
steamers.  Melbourne  has  a  harbor  scarcely  inferior  to  that 
of  Sydney,  and  a  population  nearly  as  large.  The  people  are  of 
almost  pure  British  stock,  and  yellow  people  are  rigidly  excluded. 

New  Zealand,  a  mountainous  and  volcanic  archipelago,  1000 
miles  long  and  a  little  larger  than  Great  Britain,  lying  1200 
miles  off  the  southeast  coast  of  Australia,  forms  a  geographic 
unit  ahnost  distinct  enough  to  be  reckoned  as  a  miniature  con- 
tinent. Longitudinal  ranges  traverse  the  islands  near  the  west 
coast  in  the  south  and  the  east  coast  in  the  north.  The  South- 
em  Alps  overhang  the  sea  with  peaks  above  12,000  feet,  from 
which  glaciers  descend  almost  to  sea  level.  The  coast  is  fiord ed 
like  Alaska  (pp.  163,  164).  The  north  island  has  active  volca- 
noes, geysers,  hot  springs,  and  volcanic  lakes.  Coal  and  gold 
are  the  most  important  minerals. 

New  Zealand  is  exposed  to  the  strong  westerly  winds  which 
bring  to  the  west  coast  a  rainfall  as  high  in  some  places  as  1 20 
inches.  On  the  east  side  the  rainfall  ranges  from  30  to  50  inches. 
The  temperature  is  higher  and  more  equable  than  that  of  the 
British  Isles.    Half  the  area  is  heavily  forested  with  a  peculiar 
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flora,  among  which  the  kauri  pine  and  tree  ferns  are  conspicuous. 
The  rest  is  open  and  covered  with  wiry  grasses  and  native  flax. 

The  leading  occupations  are  herding  sheep  and  cattle,  and 
the  allied  industries  in  cheese,  butter,  meat,  wool,  and  leather. 
Many  frozen  sheep  carcasses  are  exported  to  Great  Britain. 
Auckland,  Wellington,  and  Lyttleton  are  the  chief  seaports. 
There  are  no  large  cities. 

New  Zealand  is  a  semi-independent  colony  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  the  colonists,  numbering  about  i  ,ooo,ocx),  are  almost 
entirely  British.  The  native  Maoris,  physically  and  mentally 
the  best  of  the  Malay  peoples,  sur\dve  to  the  number  of  50,000, 
but  are  slowly  diminishing.  They  enjoy  equal  political  rights 
with  the  whites.  On  account  of  its  remote  position  New  Zealand 
is  destined  to  play  a  modest  part,  but  it  has  become  famous  as 
a  political  and  economic  experiment  station,  where  the  most 
advanced  ideas  are  successfully  practiced. 

Tasmania,  an  island  about  as  large  as  Scotland,  150  miles  south  of 
Australia,  is  an  old  mountainous  plateau,  rich  in  coal,  iron,  tin,  and  copper. 
Its  climate  and  vegetation  are  similar  to  those  of  New  Zealand.  It  is 
one  of  the  states  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth. 

The  area  of  Australia  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  United  States.  While  the  region  of  less  than  10  inches  of 
rainfall  amounts  to  about  1 1  per  cent  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
44  per  cent  in  Australia.  The  other  56  per  cent  has  a  population 
of  about  4,000,000.  Temperate  South  America,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand  are  largely  unoccupied  and  undeveloped  lands, 
which  await  a  migration  of  people  from  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. Such  a  movement  is  sure  to  result  in  time  from  the 
increase  of  population  and  overcrowding  of  northern  lands  and 
resources,  and  will  be  one  of  the  great  events  of  the  future. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 

COLD   TEMPERATE  AND   POLAR  PROVINCES 

The  cold  belt  with  a  temperate  season  stretches  across  North 
America  at  its  widest  part,  and  measures,  from  the  Labrador  coast 
to  Bering  Sea,  more  than  4000  miles.  It  includes  the  whole  of 
the  Laurentian  peneplain  except  the  northern  margin,  Newfound- 
land, the  Mackenzie  plain,  the  northern  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
Yukon  plateau,  and  the  northern  Pacific  coast  ranges.  It  is 
divided  into  an  oceanic  and  a  continental  province  of  very 
unequal  extent.  The  western  sloi)c  of  the  Pacific  mountains 
is  exposed  to  the  swTcp  of  the  westerly  winds  from  the  ocean 
and  has  an  abnormal  climate  for  its  latitude,  with  cool  summers, 
mild  winters,  a  range  of  about  20  degrees,  and  a  rainfall  reaching 
in  places  190  inches,  including  100  feet  of  snow.  East  of  the 
mountain  crest  the  climate  is  extreme,  with  a  range  of  50  to  80 
degrees  and  scant  rainfall,  raised  to  more  than  20  inches  in  the 
cast  by  cyclonic  winds.  The  region  as  a  whole  is  best  charac- 
terized as  the  coniferous  forest  belt,  broken  bv  innumerable 
lakes,  "  muskegs,''  or  marshes,  patches  of  tundra  and  prairie, 
and  in  the  mountains  by  areas  of  permanent  ice  and  snow. 

The  Alaskan  Province.  -  -  The  Pacific  coast  of  North  America, 
from  the  Strait  of  Fuca  to  the  Alaskan  peninsula,  is  a  ragged 
belt  of  islands,  canals,  and  fiords  (p.  163),  behind  w^hich  the 
mountains  stand  with  their  feet  in  the  sea  (Fig.  106).  The  val- 
leys are  filled  with  ice,  which  overflows  in  more  than  200  large 
glaciers.  The  slopes  below  the  snow  line,  where  not  too  steep, 
are  heavily  wooded  with  hemlock,  spruce,  and  cedar,  but  the 
timber  is  inferior  in  size  and  quality  to  that  farther  south. 

Mining  and  Fislieries.  —  Juneau,  the  capital  of  the  territory 
of  Alaska,  owes  its  existence  to  veins  of  gold-bearing  quartz  in 
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the  neighboring  islands,  which  have  been  worked  since  1880. 
The  whole  province  now  yields  about  $3,500,000  a  year.  Copper 
mines  exist,  but  are  only  beginning  to  be  developed.  Extensive 
deposits  of  high-grade  coal  occur  near  the  coast  in  the  extreme 
northern  part,  but  are  as  yet  Httlc  used.  The  most  productive 
industry  of  the  province  is  its  salmon  fisheries.  The  salmon 
are  sea  fish  which  enter  every  river  mouth  in  the  s])ring  and 
ascend  to  the  headwaters  to  spawn.  During  tliis  journey  of 
hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  miles  they  eat  nothing,  and 
all  die  after  spawning.  The  young  fry  float  downstream  tail 
first  and  go  out  to  sea.  The  adult  fish  weigh  from  10  to  100 
pounds,  and  arc  caught  in  the  rivers  with  nets  and  traps,  and 
taken  to  canneries  established  near  the  coast.  More  than 
13.000  people  are  employed  in  the  business,  and  the  value  of 
the  product  is  about  $10,000,000  annually.  The  United  States 
government  has  established  hatcheries  and  enacted  rules  regu- 
lating the  salmon  industry,  to  prevent  waste  and  conserve  the 
supply. 

Transportation  and  Trade.  —  Several  lines  of  ocean  steam- 
ships and  river  boats  in  summer  furnish  regular  and  fairly  rapid 
transportation  to  and  from  Seattle  and  Vancouver.    Ten  local 
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railways,  varying  in  length  from  7  to  100  miles,  connect 
important  p>oints  with  one  another  and  with  the  coast.  The 
United  States  government  has  built  hundreds  of  miles  of  stage 
roads  and  established  cable  and  telegraph  lines  to  all  the 
principal  centers  in  the  territory  of  Alaska.  Mail  service  is 
maintained  throughout  the  year.  The  total  exports  of  the 
territory  of  Alaska  amounted  in  1908  to  about  $30,003,000,  and 
the  imp>orts  to  more  than  $18,000,000.  Nearly  all  of  this  trade 
was  with  the  United  States.  These  amounts  will  certainly 
increase  indefinitely  in  the  future,  but  the  greatest,  most  gen- 
erally available,  and  only  inexhaustible  resource  of  the  country 
cannot  be  estimated  in  dollars,  and  lies  in  its  magnificent  scenery 
of  sea,  fiord,  mountain,  forest,  cataract,  and  glacier. 

The  Norwegian  Province.  —  In  Europe  the  high  western 
coast  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  surpasses  the  Alaskan 
province  in  the  number  and  magnitude  of  its  fiords  and  in  the 
countless  islands  which  guard  it  from  the  waves.  The  oceanic 
winds  bring  to  it  an  even  more  equable  climate  and  a  heavy  rain 
and  snow  fall.  Owing  to  the  lower  altitude  of  the  plateaus  and 
mountains,  the  snow  fields  and  glaciers  are  much  less  extensive. 
Land  resources  are  scant,  and  the  inhabitants  have  always  been 
compelled  to  take  to  the  sea.  In  the  Middle  Ages  they  were 
sea  rovers  and  pirates,  and  in  modem  times  are  sailors  and  fish- 
ermen. The  cod  and  herring  fisheries,  of  which  the  Lofoden 
Islands  are  the  chief  center,  employ  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
people  than  in  any  other  country.  Timber  of  excellent  quality 
is  exported.  Norway  has  water  power  enough  to  run  the 
machinery  of  the  world.  It  is  beginning  to  be  utilized,  and  in 
the  future  this  province  may  become  a  great  manufacturing 
district. 

The  Scotch  Highlands  exhibit  all  the  natural  features  of  Nor- 
way, except  glaciers,  on  a  small  scale.  In  beauty  of  scenery  and 
number  of  summer  visitors,  Norway  and  Scotland  stand  second 
only  to  the  Alps. 
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The  Southwest  American  Province.  —  Chile,  from  40°  S.  Lat.  south- 
ward, presents  a  high,  glaciated  mountain  chain,  cut  by  fiords  and 
canals  into  a  swarm  of  islands,  all  of  the  genuine  Alaskan  type.  Owing  to 
the  cold  west  wind  drift  in  the  Pacific,  the  temperatures  are  lower 
than  in  the  corresponding  northern  latitudes,  and  the  climate  is  very 
stormy  at  all  seasons.  In  Ticrra  del  Fuego  snow  falls  every  month  in  the 
year,  yet  no  month  is  too  cold  for  the  native  inhabitants  to  go  almost 
without  clothing  or  shelter.  The  population  of  degraded  savages  is  very 
small,  and  the  conditions  of  human  life  are  probably  more  miserable  than 
in  any  other  inhabited  land. 

The  Canadian  Province.  —  The  Lake  Superior  iron  district 
has  been  discussed  in  Chap.  XXV.  (p.  369).  The  econoniic 
basis  of  the  permanent  inhabitants  of  the  rest  of  the  Cana- 
dian province  lies  chiefly  in  its  animal  life,  which  is  very 
abundant.  The  number  of  species  of  birds  and  mammals  in 
summer  equals  that  of  any  part  of  the  temperate  zone.  They 
include  the  moose,  the  largest  mammal  in  North  America, 
caribou,  musk  ox,  wood  bison,  several  species  of  bear,  puma, 
l>mx,  and  mountain  sheep  and  goats.  These  make  the  country 
famous  as  a  hunting  ground  for  sportsmen.  A  herd  of  30,000 
musk  oxen  has  been  seen  on  the  east  side  of  Hudson  Bay,  and 
50,000  caribou  have  been  known  to  cross  the  Yukon  at  Caribou 
Crossing.  As  many  as  80,000  caribou  skins  have  been  bought 
by  traders  in  a  single  year.  In  winter  these  animals  feed  upon 
the  "  moss  ' '  or  air  plants  which  grow  upon  the  trees  in  the  forest, 
and  in  summer  they  migrate  to  the  tundra.  Caribou  meat  and 
skins  furnish  the  staple  materials  for  food  and  clothing.  The 
lakes  and  rivers  abound  in  excellent  fish,  which  form  a  food 
supply  for  great  numl)ers  of  small  fur-bearing  animals. 

Trapping  and  Hunting.  —  The  population  of  nearly  the  whole 
Canadian  province  consists  of  Indians  and  half-breeds,  engaged 
in  trapping,  hunting,  and  bartering  to  white  traders  the  furs  which 
constitute  the  chief  product  of  the  country  at  present  market- 
able. The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  has  maintained  for  250 
years  forts  or  trading  posts  throughout  the  region  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  collecting  furs.  In  summer  steamers  on  the  large  rivers 
make  regular  trips  from  post  to  post,  but  travel  is  mostly  by 
canoe. 

The  Indian  birch-bark  canoe  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  achievements 
of  savage  man.  The  bark  of  the  paper  birch  is  stripped  off  in  large  sheets 
as  thin  as  cardboard  and  sewed  to  a  light  wooden  frame,  the  seams  being 
made  water-tight  by  means  of  pitch.  The  finished  canoe  has  beautifully 
curved  outlines,  and  is  of  such  shape  as  to  move  through  the  water  with 
little  resistance.  It  will  carry  a  load  of  1000  pounds,  yet  is  so  light  that 
a  man  can  carry  it  easily  across  the  numerous  portages  from  stream  to 
stream.  The  Indians  display  great  skill  in  paddling  and  steering  this  fragile 
craft  through  rapids,  where  to  graze  a  rock  means  disaster.  Travel  in  win- 
ter over  the  heavy  mantle  of  snow  is  possible  only  on  snowshocs,  which 
are  almost  as  ingenious  in  construction  as  the  canoe,  and  might  be  called 
snow  boats.  An  elliptical  frame  of  wood  a  foot  and  a  half  wide^  and  from 
three  to  six  feet  long,  is  covered  with  a  network  of  rawhide,  in  the  middle 
of  which  the  wearer  stands  with  his  toes  inserted  in  a  loop  or  pocket.  The 
snowshoe  is  not  lifted  but  slid  fon^'ard  at  each  step,  and  prevents  the 
wearer  from  sinking,  while  any  snow  upon  the  top  falls  through  the  meshes. 
Transportation  is  by  dog  sledges.  A  team  of  ten  dogs  will  draw  a  load  of 
1000  pounds  twenty  miles  a  day. 

Lumbering.  —  The  Canadian  forest  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able in  the  world.  Its  vast  resources  are  as  yet  but  little  utilized, 
but,  with  the  rapidly  diminishing  supply  in  the  United  States, 
must  be  more  and  more  largely  drawn  upon.  Lumbering  is 
carried  on  chiefly  along  the  southeastern  margin,  where  logs 
can  be  floated  down  the  numerous  streams  to  the  lakes  and  the 
St.  Lawrence. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  traverses  the  province  from 
Montreal  to  Winnipeg,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  is  under 
construction  from  Quebec  along  a  line  farther  to  the  north. 

Mining.  —  The  native  animal  and  human  life  of  the  Canadian 
province  has  not  been  seriously  disturbed  by  the  fur  trader, 
whose  interest  it  is  to  conserve  the  population  and  make  it  as 
productive  of  wealth  as  possible.  The  lumbermen  do  not 
penetrate  far  into  the  forest  because  timber  cut  in  remote  parts 
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cannot  be  got  to  market.  The  case  is  far  different  with  the 
miner.  The  whole  country,  as  far  as  explored,  is  very  rich  in 
minerals,  of  which  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron  have  been  ex- 
tensively mined.  Of  these,  gold,  on  account  of  its  high  value 
in  small  bulk,  is  utilizable  wherever  found,  and  a  strong  man  can 
carry  $20,000  worth  on  his  back. 

Gold  has  been  mined  in  Alaska  and  British  Columbia  for  fifty  years,  but 
the  history  of  the  Klondike  gold  field  on  the  upper  Yukon  is  the  most 
interesting  and  typical.  Mining  began  there  in  1896,  and  the  gravel 
along  many  streams  was  found  to  be  very  rich. 

The  gold  occurs  in  the  form  of  fine  dust  or  small  grains  or  nuggets 
disseminated  in  alluvial  sand  and  gravel,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
w^ashing.  Along  the  Yukon  the  gravel  is  frozen  to  the  bottom,  a  distance 
of  fifteen  to  forty  feet.  The  upper  layers  thaw  out  in  summer  but  contain 
little  gold.  The  gravel  has  to  be  thawed  by  building  a  fire  upon  it,  shovel- 
ing out  the  loosened  material,  and  building  another  fire  in  the  bottom  of 
the  hole.  In  this  way  the  rich  bottom  deposits  are  reached  and  taken 
out  by  running  tunnels  in  all  directions.  Washing  is  done  only  in  summer, 
when  water  is  plentiful.  The  simplest  process  is  by  *'  panning."  An 
iron  pan  is  filled  with  gravel  and  water,  and,  by  skillful  shaking,  rinsing, 
and  pouring,  the  dirt  is  washed  out,  leaving  the  heavier  particles  of  gold 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  The  work  is  done  more  rapidly  by  means  of 
a  **  cradle  "  or  **  rocker,"  which  is  a  wooden  box  open  at  one  end  and 
mounted  so  that  it  can  be  rocked  while  water  is  poured  in.  The  same 
object  is  accomplished  on  a  larger  scale  by  '^sluicing,"  or  running  a  stream 
of  water  over  gravel  in  a  long  trough.  The  most  improved  mining  ma- 
chinery is  now  in  use. 

The  Klondike  field  yielded,  up  to  1908,  gold  to  the  value  of  about 
$127,000,000,  as  much  rs  $22,000,000  having  been  taken  out  in  one  year. 

Most  of  the  stream  gravels  of  the  Yukon  plateau  contain  gold,  and  in 
many  fields  sufficient  to  make  mining  profitable.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  now  on  the  Tanana,  a  large  southern  tributary  of  the  Yukon  in 
Alaska,  which  yields  about  $10,000,000  annually.  Here  the  city  of  Fair- 
banks is  provided  with  all  the  conveniences  of  civilized  life,  —  electric  light, 
telephone,  mail  service,  water  supply,  banks,  churches,  and  newspapers,  — 
and  is  the  principal  commercial  center  of  interior  Alaska.  In  a  district  on 
the  coast  of  the  Seward  peninsula,  of  which  Nome  is  the  center,  gold  is  ob- 
tained from  the  sands  of  the  seashore  and  coastal  plain  to  the  amount  of 
$5,000,000  annually. 
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Fisheries,  —  To  the  Canadian  province  belong  some  of  the 
most  productive  marine  fishing  grounds  in  the  world.  The 
wide  continental  shelf,  including  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  covered  with  shallow,  cold  water, 
is  the  feeding  ground  of  myriads  of  cod,  halibut,  herring,  and 
mackerel,  which  furnish  occupation  for  a  large  part  of  the  coast 
population.  Hundreds  of  vessels  from  Canadian  and  United 
States  ports  go  out  every  season  to  catch  and  cure  fish.  Cod 
are  caught  with  trawls,  which  are  lines  sometimes  half  a  mile 
long,  anchored  at  the  ends,  and  carr>'ing  hooks  about  four  feet 
apart.  Men  go  out  every  day  in  small  boats  to  take  off  the  fish 
and  rcbait  the  hooks,  and  arc  often  prevented  by  fog  and  storm 
from  regaining  their  vessel. 

The  Siberian  Province.  —  In  Eurasia  a  region  in  almost  every  respect 
the  counterpart  of  the  Canadian  province  stretches  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Pacific.  West  of  the  Yenisei  River  it  is  a  low  plain,  very  poorly  drained, 
covered  with  coniferous  forest  and  inhabited  by  fur-bearing  animals.  East 
of  the  Yenisei  it  is  diversified  with  hills,  plateaus,  and  mountains,  termi- 
nating in  the  great  volcanic  chain  of  Kamchatka.  The  Arctic  rivers  are 
choked  with  ice  most  of  the  year,  and  their  valleys  are  subject  to  great 
inundations  in  the  spring.  None  are  of  much  value  for  navigation  except 
the  Amur,  which  on  account  of  its  southerly  position  is  more  open,  and 
leads  to  the  Pacific.  Lake  Baikal,  about  half  the  size  of  Lake  Superior, 
is  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  in  Eurasia,  and  the  deepest  in  the  world. 
Northern  Sweden  contains  immense  deposits  of  high-grade  iron  ore.  Along 
the  southern  border  of  the  province  in  Asia,  and  in  the  Ural  Mountains, 
a  rich  mineral  belt  yields  gold,  silver,  platinum,  iron,  and  coal.  The 
Siberian  Railway  skirts  the  southern  boundary  as  the  Canadian  Pacific 
does  that  of  the  Canadian  province  (p.  453). 

The  American  Arctic  Province.  —  The  northern  part  of 
North  America,  including  most  of  the  Arctic  archipelago,  is  a 
lowland  underlain  by  ground  perpetually  frozen  to  the  depth 
of  100  feet  or  more.  The  surface  thaws  during  the  short  sum- 
mer, but  for  want  of  underdrainage  remains  soft  and  marshy. 
This  region  forms  the  tundra,  locally  known  as  the  "  barren 
grounds."    There  are  no  trees,  but  a  carpet  of  mosses 
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lichens,  with  a  few  herbaceous  plants  and  stunted  shrubs,  covers 
the  ground.  In  winter  the  whole  is  blanketed  with  several  feet 
of  snow.  Such  vegetation  renders  some  abundance  of  animal 
life  possible.  Musk  oxen,  hares,  wolves,  bears,  and  foxes  are 
permanent  inhabitants,  and  large  herds  of  caribou  find  here 
summer  pasture.  Flights  of  wild  fowl,  geese,  ducks,  and  divers 
sometimes  darken  the  air.  They  arrive  in  May,  nest  and  breed 
in  the  marshes,  and  depart  southward  in  September.  They 
are  accompanied  and  preyed  upon  by  hawks  and  eagles. 

The  musk  ox  and  caribou  possess  special  adaptations  to  their  environ- 
ment. Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  the  so-called  * 'reindeer  moss,"  a  species 
of  lichen.  Their  hoofs,  which  are  spreading,  curved  and  concave  beneath, 
with  sharp  edges,  give  a  foothold  on  slippery  surfaces,  prevent  sinking  in 
the  snow,  and  form  an  eflScient  implement  for  scraping  away  the  snow  in 
search  of  food.  The  musk  ox  is  enabled  to  endure  any  degree  of  cold  by 
his  winter  undercoat  of  dense,  fine  wool,  and  overcoat  of  very  long  hair. 

The  tundra  is  the  home  of  a  few  Eskimos,  who  wander  inland  from  the 
coast,  but  it  has  been  invaded  by  Indians  from  the  south. 

The  Eurasian  Arctic  Province.  —  Arctic  Eurasia  is  a  lowland  tundra 
like  that  of  Arctic  America,  and  is  inhabited  by  various  tribes,  similar  to 
the  Eskimos  in  race,  character,  and  habits  of  life.  They  are  nearly  all 
subjects  of  the  Russian  Empire.  The  Lapps  of  northern  Europe  keep 
large  herds  of  domestic  reindeer  for  draft,  flesh,  and  milk,  and  for  that 
reason  are  the  most  advanced  of  Polar  peoples. 

The  Greenland  Province.  —  The  Greenland  ice  moves  slowly  outward 
toward  the  coasts  and  sends  glacial  tongues  through  numerous  fiords  to 
the  sea.  The  discharged  icebergs  form  a  barrier  which  renders  access  to 
the  east  coast  exceedingly  difficult.  They  drift  southward,  and  in  the  spring 
often  interfere  with  the  traffic  between  America  and  Europe,  before  they 
finally  melt  in  the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  ice  floes  which 
cover  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  winter,  and  never  break  up  completely,  constitute 
a  portion  of  the  rock  sphere,  many  feet  in  thickness,  floating  upon  the 
water,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  peculiar  part  of  the  land.  The  land  and 
sea  ice  are  incapable  of  supporting  life  of  any  kind.  The  sea  constitutes 
the  base  of  supplies.  In  its  waters  minute  floating  organisms  are  abun- 
dant and  furnish  food  for  fish,  which  in  turn  support  mammals  and  great 
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flocks  of  sea  birds.  The  birds  migrate  southward  in  winter,  but  the  seal, 
walrus,  and  polar  bear  are  permanent  inhabitants  of  the  water  and  sea 
ice.  The  bare,  rocky  clifFs  of  the  coast  afford  a  perching  place  for  birds 
and  men,  and  the  ice-free  areas  of  land  at  the  north  support  herds  of  musk 
oxen  and  caribou.  Timber  is  obtained  from  the  driftwood  originally 
brought  to  the  sea  by  the  American  and  Asiatic  rivers.  Metals  are  obtained 
only  from  foreign  visitors. 

Under  these  hard  conditions  human  life  is  reduced  nearly  to  its  lowest 
terms,  but  is  maintained  by  about  10,000  Eskimos,  originally  Mongolian 
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emigrants  from  Asia.  Agriculture  in  any  form  is  impossible,  and  vegetable 
food  is  scarcely  known.  Men  must  live,  if  at  all,  much  as  the  other  animals 
do.  The  seal  b  their  main  dependence  for  food,  clothing,  and  fuel.  The 
necessities  of  seal  hunting  have  developed  a  remarkable  degree  of  ingenuity 
and  skill.  It  is  carried  on  largely  by  means  of  the  kayak,  a  long,  narrow 
boat  made  of  skins  and  completely  closed  except  for  a  hole  in  the  deck, 
which  permits  the  hunter  to  sit  on  the  bottom.  His  skin  jacket  is  fastened 
to  the  margin  of  the  hole  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  boat  practically 
a  water-tight,  floating  garment.  The  kayak  is  managed  with  a  paddle 
and  is  easily  capBized,  but  the  experienced  kayaker  is  able  to  right  himself 
without  serious  inconvenience.  Seals  are  captured  by  means  of  a  wooden 
harpoon,  with  a  detachable  head  of  bone  or  metal.    An  inflated  skin  is  tied 
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to  the  harpoon  head  by  a  long  rawhide  line,  and,  as  the  seal  dives,  serves 
to  show  in  what  direction  he  goes.  The  walrus  and  polar  bear  are  killed 
with  harpoons  and  spears.  Their  flesh  is  used  for  food  and  their  skins  for 
rugs,  beds,  and  tents.  Walrus  tusks  are  of  value  for  harpoon  heads.  Fish 
and  birds  are  caught  with  nets  and  small  darts. 

For  clothing  the  Eskimos  add  animal  skins  to  their  own.  Bird  skins 
with  the  feathers  turned  inward  form  comfortable  underclothing.  Jacket, 
trousers,  and  boots  of  seal  skin,  single  or  double,  are  worn  by  men  and 
women.  For  housing,  the  Eskimos  make  use  of  the  materials  which  are 
most  abundant,  snow  and  ice,  and  find  them  admirably  adapted  to  their 
needs.  An  igloo,  or  snow  hut,  can  be  built  by  three  men  in  an  hour.  Two 
men  cut  half- frozen  snow  into  blocks  and  cdrry  them  to  a  third  man,  who, 
standing  in  the  center,  lays  up  a  circular  wall,  the  circumference  of  which 
is  gradually  diminished  until  a  dome  is  completed  at  about  his  own  height. 
A  small  opening  is  made  at  the  bottom  and  protected  by  a  covered  passage, 
through  which  the  occupants  crawl  in.  A  seal-oil  lamp  or  two  burning 
inside  soon  causes  some  of  the  snow  to  melt;  the  water,  soaking  outward, 
freezes,  and  the  walls  of  the  hut  become  so  solid  that  a  bear  cannot  break 
into  it.  Permanent  winter  houses  are  built  of  driftwood,  stones,  and  turf, 
and  in  summer  skin  tents  are  used.  Men,  women,  and  children  consume 
great  quantities  of  flesh  and  fat;  and  lighting,  heating,  and  cooking  are 
done  by  burning  oil  in  an  open  lamp  made  from  a  piece  of  soft  stone,  a 
bit  of  twisted  moss  serving  for  a  wick. 

The  Eskimo  has  but  one  friend  and  helper,  his  dog.  The  Eskimo  dog 
is  a  domesticated  wolf  admirably  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  Arctic  life. 
He  is  strong,  hardy,  im.pervious  to  cold,  and  can  live  upon  one  frozen 
fish  a  day.  He  curls  up  on  the  snow%  lays  his  bushy  tail  over  his  nose, 
and  sleeps  in  any  weather.  He  is  almost  indispensable  in  an  attJick  upon 
a  bear,  and  is  an  efficient  draft  animal.  A  sledge  is  made  of  driftwood 
and  whale  or  walrus  bones  bound  together  with  thongs  of  hide  or  sinew, 
and  capable  of  carrying  a  load  of  several  hundred  pounds.  A  team  of 
ten  dogs,  each  attached  to  the  sledge  by  a  separate  thong,  will  draw  the 
hunter  over  a  good  ice  or  snow  surface  seventy  miles  a  day.  Dog  driving 
is  as  much  of  an  art  as  kayaking.  The  driver  contiols  his  team  by  words 
of  command  enforced  with  a  whip  short  in  the  handle,  but  having  a  lash 
long  enough  to  reach  the  farthest  dog,  and  wielded  with  great  skill. 

The  men  fish,  hunt  on  sea,  ice,  and  land,  make  harpoons  and  spears, 
drive  when  traveling,  and  build  the  huts.  The  women  cut  up  and  cook 
the  game,  dress  and  prepare  the  skins,  which  they  render  soft  and  pliable 
by  persistent  chewing,  make  clothing  with  bone  needles  and  sinew  threads, 
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construct  kayaks  and  large  open  boats  for  family  use,  and  take  care  of  the 
children  Family  life  is  generally  happy  and  children  are  kindly  treated. 
The  feast  which  follows  a  successful  hunt  is  shared  by  all  the  neighbors. 
The  Eskimos  are  naturally  peaceable,  honest,  and  truthful,  and  crime  is 
almost  unknown.  They  roam  about  a  good  deal,  because  they  are  compelled 
to  use  the  resources  of  a  large  territory.  They  "  live  upon  the  farthest 
edge  of  things,''  and  their  life  is  so  nicely  adjusted  to  their  environment  that 
any  interference  with  it  is  apt  to  disturb  the  balance  to  their  detriment. 
The  introduction  of  firearms,  steel  knives,  and  other  civilized  weapons  and 
utensils  should  be  of  great  benefit  to  them,  but  a  fixed  abode,  **  white  men's  " 
clothing,  and  wooden  houses  warmed  with  coal  stoves,  often  prove  dis- 
astrous. Native  habits  of  life  are  extremely  unsanitary  according  to 
civilized  standards,  but  departure  from  them  and  contact  with  white  men 
render  the  Eskimos  less  hardy,  and  have  introduced  lung  diseases  which 
prove  very  fatal.  Civilization  is  likely  to  result  in  the  decline  and  per- 
haps final  disappearance  of  the  race.  Destruction  of  the  seal  by  white 
hunters  threatens  to  destroy  the  economic  basis  of  Eskimo  life. 

Greenland  belongs  politically  to  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  and  a  few 
Danish  oflkials  and  missionaries,  with  their  families,  reside  on  the  west 
coast.  (Greenland  has  been  used  as  a  station  and  point  of  departure  by 
many  Arctic  explorers,  and  it  was  only  by  help  of  the  Eskimos  and  their 
dogs  that  Admiral  Peary  was  enabled  to  make  so  many  journeys  in 
that  region  and  fmally  to  reach  the  North  Pole. 

The  Antarctic  Province.  —  Since  1898  twelve  exploring  expeditions  have 
visited  the  Antarctic  regions.  The  first  winter  passed  on  the  continent  by 
human  beings  was  in  iSqq.  In  1 901-1904  Captain  Scott  spent  two  winters 
in  land  travel,  and  in  the  summer  of  1911-1912  he  led  an  expedition  into 
the  interior,  aiming  to  reach  the  South  Pole.  In  1908  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton 
located  the  position  of  the  south  magnetic  pole  and  reached  a  point  113 
miles  from  the  geographical  South  Pole.  On  December  16,  191 1,  Captain 
.Amundsen,  after  a  sledge  journey  of  1700  miles,  attained  the  South  Pole. 
As  a  result  of  these  explorations,  the  Antarctic  province  is  now  known  to 
contain  a  continental  land  mass,  covered  with  snow  and  ice  and  bordered 
in  most  places  by  a  barrier  of  floating  ice  several  hundred  feet  thick.  South 
of  New  Zealand  a  gulf  of  open  water  extends  nearly  to  80°  S.  Lat.  and  is 
bordered  by  a  high  plateau.  At  85®  S.  Lat.  a  mountain  range,  with  peaks 
1 5,000  feet  high,  extends  toward  South  .\merica.  The  pole  is  situated  upon 
a  plateau  at  a  height  of  10,500  feet.  The  climate,  even  at  that  elevation, 
was  not  found  to  be  very  severe.  Land  life  is  more  meager  than  in  Green- 
land.   The  shores  are  occupied  by  penguins  (Fig.  211)  and  other  sea  birds. 
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THE    ECONOMIC    STANDING    OF    THE    PRINCIPAL    COUNTRIES    OF 

THE   WORLD. 

(Based  chiefly  on  the  Statesman's  Year  Book  for  igzi.) 


Country. 


Xorth  A  mcrica. 

United  States 

Alaska 

Greenland 

Canada 

Newfoundland 

Mexico 

Central  America 

Cuba 

Haiti    and    Santo    Do 

mingo 

Porto  Rico 

British  West  Imlies. .    . 
Other  West  Indies.  .  .  . 

South  America. 

Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile... 

Colombia 

Equador , 

Guiana 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

FMroPe. 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Belgium 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Norway 

Russia  in  Europe 

Finland 

Austria-Hungary 

Austria 

Hungary 

Switzerland 

Italy 

Spain 

Portugal 

Turkey 

Greece 

Servia 

Roumania 

Bulgaria 


Area, 
sq.  mi. 


2,974.159 

590,884 

46,740 

3,603,910 

42,734 
767.258 

209,423 
44,015 

28,249 
3.606 

13,107 
1,505 


Population. 


Density. 


91,972,266 

64.356 

12,000 

7,205,000 

235,000 

15,063.000 

5,071,000 

2,150,000 

2,639.000 

1,118,000 

i,7Q5,ooo 

455.000 


30.9 

.1 

.2 

2.0 

55 
IQ.6 
24.  2 
48.8 

93  4 
310.0 
136.9 
302.3 


1,135.840 

6,980,000 

6 

I 

605,400 

2,000,000 

3 

3 

3,219,065 

21,531,000 

6 

7 

293.050 

3,255,000 

11 

I 

435. 100 

4,333,000 

9 

9 

116,000 

1,272.000 

10 

9 

166,837 

427,000 

2 

5 

171,204 

63 1 .000 

3 

7 

695.733 

4,610.000 

6 

6 

72,210 

1,095.000 

15 

I 

393,976 

2,686,000 

6 

8 

121,391 

45.267,000 

372 

9 

207,054 

39,602,000 

191 

2 

11.369 

7,517,000 

661 

2 

208,780 

64,903,000 

310 

9 

1 2,648 

5,898,000 

466 

3 

15.042 

2,757,000 

183 

3 

172,876 

5,476,000 

31 

7 

124,129 

2,393.000 

19 

3 

1.996.743 

132,997,000 

66 

6 

125,784 

3,016,000 

23- 

9 

241.398 

49.429.000 

204 

7 

115.968 

28,578,000 

246 

4 

125.430 

20,851.000 

166. 

2 

15.976 

3.742,000 

234 

2 

110.550 

34,687,000 

313 

7 

190,050 

19.503,000 

102 

6 

34.254 

5.016,000 

146 

4 

65.350 

6.130.000 

93- 

8 

24,973 

2.632.000 

105 

4 

18.650 

2,688,000 

144. 

I 

50.717 

5.957.000 

117. 

4 

38,000 

4,285.000 

112. 

7 

Railways, 
miles. 


243.541 
222 


24.731 
678 

15.325 
1.295 
2.128 

144 

333 
382 


17,000 

418 

12.182 

509 
350 

95 

224 

1,478 

1,400 

492 


23.387 

30,028 

2.920 

38.091 
2.006 

2.115 
8,451 
1,912 

34,465 
1.946 
28,48s 
14,216 
13.058 

3.131 

10,640 

9.020 

1.758 

1.239 
1.163 

430 
2,207 
1,082 


Foreign 
commerce. 


$3»3or, 93  2,000 
30,287.000 

693,212,000 
21,980,000 

249.794,000 
60,894,000 

242,276,000 

14,539.000 
68,676,000 
79,643.000 


675.603,000 

32,000,000 

640,000,000 

204,665,000 

26,074.000 

23,000.000 

28,109.000 

8,746,000 

55.270,000 

80,264,000 

25.539.000 


5,882,909.000 

2.914,220,000 

2.220,000.000 

3.546.910,000 

2,358.800.000 

359,201.000 

292,063,000 

174,452,000 

991.700,000 

104.892,000 

1.054,291.000 


582,000.000 

965,848.000 

383.585,000 

106.801.000 

90,000.000 

46.045.000 

32,137.000 

161.656.000 

52,470.000 
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Country. 


Asia. 
Chinese  Republic 

China 

Manchuria 

Mongolia 

Tibet 

Chinese  Turkestan . . . 
Japanese  Empire 

Japan 

Formosa 

Korea 

Sakhalin 

Kwantung 

British     India    and 

Ceylon 

Malay    States  and 

Colonies 

French  Indo-China .... 

Siam 

Afghanistan 

Persia 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Russia  in  Asia 

PhiHppines 

British  East  Indies.  . . . 
Dutch  East  Indies 

Afrua. 

Abyssinia 

K^ypt 

Anglo-Egyptian    Sudan 
and  Somaliland 

Liberia 

Belgian  Kongo 

Briti.sh  South  Africa.  . . 

British  East  Africa.  . . . 

British  West  Africa. . . . 

Tripoli 

Morocco 

Algeria  and  Tunis 

Madagascar    and    Re- 
union   

Other  French  Africa. . . 

German  Africa 

Portuguese  Africa 

A  ustralia  and  Islands. 

Hawaii 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

British  Islands 

French  Islands 

German  Islands 


Area, 
sq.  mi. 

Population. 

4,277,170 

433,553,000 

1,532,420 

407,253,000 

363.610 

16.000,000 

1,367,600 

2.600,000 

463.200 

6,500,000 

550,340 

1,200,000 

263,214 

67,326,000 

150,000 

50.752,000 

13,458 

3,123,000 

86,000 

13.000,000 

12,500 

24,000 

1,256 

427,000 

1,791,974 

319,083,000 

45.05s 

1,751.000 

256,000 

16,315.000 

195.000 

6,)20.000 

240,037 

628.000 

693.610 

6,207.662 

114.000 

7.S.I36 
736.400 


432.432 
*  12.013 

1,018.000 
40.000 

909.654 

1. 239.814 

318.700 

417.660 

405.791 

219.000 

393.500 

228,965 

3.700,000 

931,280 

802,163 


6,499 
2,974,581 

104,751 
51,106 

8,744 
96,160 


4,550,000 

9,500,000 

17,683.000 

24,082.000 

7.636,000 

668.000 

38,000,000 


S.000.000 
11,140.000 

2,663,000 
1,500.000 

20.000.000 
8,297,000 
7.755,000 

14,752,000 
1.000,000 
5.000,000 
7,117,000 

3.143,000 
18.500,000 
14.120,000 

8,249,000 


192,000 
4.3/4,000 
937.000 
506,000 
85,800 
393»ooo 


Density. 


101.3 

265.7 
44.0 

1.9 

14.0 

2.  2 

255.8 

338.3 
233  o 

151. 1 

1.9 

340.0 

178.0 

38.8 

63.7 
32.4 
18.9 
15.1 
25.5 
3.9 
67.0 

9.1 
51  6 


11.5 
931  o 

2.6 

37.5 
22.0 

6.6 
24.3 
35.7 

2.4 
22.8 
18.0 

13  7 

SO 

151 
10.3 


29.0 

15 
8.9 
10.0 
9.8 
4  o 


Railways. '        Foreign 
miles.  commerce. 


4.731 


6,054 

5.019 

396 

609 

30 


32.056 

589 

811 

650 

o 

6 

2,836 

10,485 

600 

130 

1.538 


248 
2,212 


450 

9.471 

644 

474 


2,776 

250 
1.600 
1,206 

900 


215 

15,467 

2,746 

•120 


$484,496,000 


552,563,000 

483,000,000 

41,000,000 

26,449.000 


1,272.055,000 

399.145,000 

101,421,000 

63,869,000 

7.553,000 

71.693,000 

90,000,000 

128,800,000 
76,932.000 
10,846.000 

300,511,000 


3.609.000 
241.534.000 

14.645.000 

1.865.000 

20.175.000 

498.675.000 

17,400.000 

82,566,000 

3.152.500 

28,681,000 

232,777,000 

18,098,000 
51,317,000 
38,969,000 
44,000,000 


4,909,000 

566,902,000 

170,997,000 

11,920,000 

5,200,000 


*  Inhabited  area.    The  total  area  is  about  400.000  square  miles. 
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lUbGIONAL  GIXlGieAPHY 


SAHK  or  LEADISG  COUHTUES  OF  THE  WORLD. 


f 

2 
} 
4 
S 

7 


I 

2 

^ 

4 
5 
6 

7 
H 


tn  Are^. 

S^juare  milcf. 

BritiUi  Empire       ii.^}2,ooo 

RtiMian  KmiMK       8«))0.ooo 

French  kerjuMir,  etc.     . .    .  5,050.000 

i'Hinne  RefjuMtc   4,277.000 

VntiMA  Sute»,  etc ^//JV/.ooo 

Brazil         ),2I'aooo 

(M^ttnzu  KmiHTt  i,2)'i,ooo 

ArKeritiru 1,1 3(1,000 

/«  Kailrood  AftUafe. 

I'nited  State*,  etc    245,000 

Hriti*th  hmiArc  ii.^.ooo 

kuvijan  hmiArii 47«ooo 

(>erman  Kmijirc   .)9,ooo 

Fremh  Kernihiic.  etc 35,<x» 

AuHtria  liuriKary 28,000 

ArKentina 17,000 

Mexic/i 15.000 


I 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 


/«  PopmUH^m. 


British  Eflnpire 

CfahkCK  Republic .  . . . 

Kuuian  Empire 

I'nited  States  etc 

French  Republic  etc . 

German  Emptre 

Japaxiese  Emptre 

Austria-Hun^ao' 


4jr.i57.000 
435.553-000 

IOO.OQ5>000 

ioi.iS$.ooo 

90.000.000 
7Q.4 10.000 

07.320.000 
49.4^9.000 


In  Fi^eigH  Commerce. 


British  Empire   .  .  . 

German  Empire 

United  .States,  etc.. 
French  Republic  etc. 

Netheriands.  etc 

Belgium,  etc 

Russian  Empire 

Austria-IIungary  . . . 


$9,000,000,000 
.  3.586,000.000 

3.483.000.000 
'  3»35'fOoo.ooo 
.  2.670.000.000 
.   2.240.000.000 

1.225.000.000 
.   1.054,000.000 
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Aachen,  446. 
Absolute  humidity,  193. 
Abyssinia,  499. 
Acapulco,  483. 
Accumulation,  hills  of,  50. 

plains  of,  49.  52.  53- 
Acre  foot,  404. 
Adaptation,  of  animals,  246-248 

of  plants,  226-228. 
Adelaide,  418. 
Aden,  438. 

Adirondack  Mountains.  343. 
Adobe  soils.  144. 
Africa.  26.  27,  30. 

coast  of,  162,  167. 

provinces,  countries,  and  products,  409, 
410,  418,  497-499,  SOI. 
Agassiz,  Lake,  125. 
Agave,  481,  484. 
Age,  of  land  forms,  88-91. 

of  streams,  87-88. 
Aggradation,  defined,  72. 

plains  of.  49,  52,  53. 
Agra,  495. 
Agriculture,  269-276,  287,  290,  304. 

in  .'Vustria-Hungary,  456. 

in  Central  Africa,  499. 

in  China,  475. 

in  Eg>'pt,  410. 

in  France,  440. 

in  Germany,  445. 

in  Holland,  448. 

in  India,  494. 

in  Italy,  465. 

in  Japan,  478. 

in  Java,  496. 

in  Mexico,  481,  484. 

in  Russia,  452. 

in  Spain,  469. 

in  the  United  States,  360-366,  397,  403, 

413- 
Air  (see  Atmosphere),  172. 
capacity  of,  193. 
compositioQ  of,  172,  173. 


Air,  cooling  of,  194,  195. 

density,  184. 

dust  in,  138,  174. 

moisture  in,  172-174.  193-216. 

pressure,  181.  184,  188. 

relation  to  man,  266. 

saturated,  193. 

temperature  of,  174. 

weight  of,  181. 
Alabama  district  of  iron  mining,  370. 
Alaska,  505-507,  164,  220. 

coast,  map,  163. 
Alaskan  Mountains,  347. 
Alaskan  province,  338,  505-507. 
Alaskan  ty[)e  of  climate,  225. 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  371. 
Alcoholic  liquors,  285. 
Alen^on,  441. 
Alfalfa,  398,  405. 
Algiers,  443. 
Alkali  soils,  144. 
Allegheny  Mountains,  345. 
Alluvial  cone,  81. 
Alluvial  fan,  81. 
Alluvial  plains,  45.  47-49f  53- 

formation  of,  81-83. 
Alluvial  soils,  142. 
Alpacas,  282,  491. 
Alpine  climate,  223. 
Alpine  deserts,  240. 
Alpine  economics,  462. 
Alpine  glaciers,  113. 
Alpine  lakes,  1 26. 
Alpine  type  of  white  race,  260. 
Alps,  59,  460-462. 
Altoona,  Pa.,  371. 
Aluminum.  301. 
Amazon  province,  335,  491. 
Amazon  River,  100,  491. 
Amazon  type  of  climate,  225. 
Amber,  307. 
America    (see  North   America  and    South 

America). 
American  Arctic  province,  339,  511. 
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American  Interior  province,  338,  391-398, 

405-408. 
American  race,  257,  259. 
Amsterdam,  449,  169. 
Amur  River,  511. 
Andean  province,  335,  490. 
Am'mal  migration,  barriers  to,  249. 
Animal  power,  310,  321. 
Animal  realms,  250-254. 
Animals,  adaptations  of,  246-248,  400. 

air  breathers,  243. 

amphibious.  244. 

barriers  to  migration,  249. 

conditions  of  life  on  the  earth,  33-35. 

desert,  400-401. 

distribution  of,  249. 

domestic,  270,  277-284,  310,  321. 

effect  of  day  and  night,  14,  15. 

flesh  eaters,  246,  247. 

fliers  and  walkers,  245. 

food  of,  246-248. 

geography  of,  243-254. 

plant  eaters,  246,  247. 

protective  coloration  of,  248. 

realms  of,  250-254. 

relation  to  man,  265. 

use  of  shelter,  248. 

water  breathers,  243. 
Antarctica,  25-27,  31,  515. 

ice  cap  of,  117,  223. 
Antarctic  province,  339,  31,  515. 
Anthracite  coal,  312,  367. 
Anticyclone,  189,  199,  201. 
Antwerp,  444. 
Apennines,  463,  464. 
Appalachian  highland,  342-345. 
Appalachian  Mountains,  344,  60. 
Appalachian  Plateau,  345. 
Apples,  276,  364,  413. 
Aqueous  rocks,  37. 
Arctic  archipelago,  511. 
Arctic  Ocean  (see  Sea),  151. 

coasts,  166. 
Argentina.  500-501,  491,  221,  ?  1. 
Argon,  172,  173. 

Arizonan  province,  336,  391.  400-409. 
Arizonan  type  of  climate,  225. 
Artesian  wells,  134,  135. 
Ashes,  volcanic,  67. 
Asia,  26,  27,  28. 

coast  of,  164,  165,  167. 

provinces,  countries,  and  products,  398, 
473-480,  493-496,  5".  5". 
Ass,  251,  281. 
Astrakhan,  453. 


Atlantic  climate  of  Europe.  425. 
Atlantic  Ocean  (see  Sea),  150,  159. 

coasts,  166. 
Atlantic  provinces,  356-390. 
Atmosphere  (see  Air),  9.  172-192. 

circulation  of,  33,  34' 
Auckland,  504. 
Augsburg,  446. 
Augusta,  Ga.,  105. 
Australia,  26,  27,  30. 

coast  of.  162,  167. 

provinces  and  products,  418,  502-504,  221. 
Australian  natives,  264. 
Australian  realm  of  animals,  253. 
Austria-Hungary,  429,  455-458. 

industries,  456-457. 

people.  429,  458. 

physiography,  455. 
Auvcrgnc  plateau,  439. 

Bad  lands,  352. 

Baffin  Land,  342. 

Baikal,  Lake,  511. 

Balkan  Peninsula,  471. 

Baltic-Black  plain,  425. 

Baltic  peneplain.  425. 

Baltic  type  of  white  race,  260. 

Baltimore,  385. 

Bamboo,  475,  478.  495,  496. 

Banana.  267,  269,  276,  485. 

Banket,  502. 

Banks  of  Newfoundland,  511. 

Baobab  tree,  49S. 

Bar,  80.  84,  129.  • 

Barbados,  438. 

Barcelona,  470. 

Barley,  271,  273,  364. 

Barmen.  446. 

Barometer,  184. 

Barren  grounds,  51  x. 

Barrier  beach.  129,  130. 

Barriers  to  animal  migration,  249. 

Basel,  463. 

Base  level,  88. 

Basin  of  a  stream,  77. 

Basins,  defined,  63. 

Bay  bar,  1 29. 

Bayonne,  N.  J.,  371. 

Bayous,  no. 

Beaches,  129.  130. 

Beaver,  248. 

Bed  rock,  37. 

Beer,  285. 

Bees,  248,  283. 

Bceta,  sugar,  274,  405. 
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Belfast,  437. 

Belgium,  429,  444* 

Benares,  495. 

Berlin,  447. 

Bermuda,  438. 

Bemina  and  Roseg  glaciers,  112. 

Bighorn  River,  107. 

Birds,  245-247,  248. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  370. 

Birmingham,  Eng.,  433. 

Bituminous  coal,  312,  368. 

Black  earth  region,  452. 

Black  Hills,  352,  353. 

Block  structure,  63,  64,  67. 

Blue  Ridge,  344. 

Bluffs,  78. 

Boats,  324,  325. 

Bohemia,  455-458. 

Bolivia,  491. 

Bombay,  495. 

"  Bonanzas,"  406. 

Borax,  350. 

Bonleaux,  439.    - 

Boston,  380. 

Boulder,  gladal,  116. 

Boulder  clay,  121. 

Boundaries,  332. 

Bradford,  433. 

Brahmaputra  plain,  493, 

Braided  stream,  106. 

Brandy,  285. 

Brass,  301. 

Brazil,  489-491,  237,  286,  291. 

Brazilian  province,  335,  489. 

Breadfruit,  276. 

Breakers,  152,  153. 

Brick,  298. 

Bridges,  323. 

Brindisi,  467. 

Bristol,  434. 

British  Isles,  429-438. 

cities,  432. 

economics,  432-434.  437. 

people,  437,  438. 

physiography,  430-434. 

world  power,  438. 
Brittany,  439,  440. 
Broken-block  lands,  63.  64,  67,  349. 
Bronze,  301. 
Brooklyn,  382. 
Brussels,  444. 
Budapest,  457,  458. 
Buenos  Aires,  501. 
Buffalo  (dty),  386,  169,  37a 
Buffaloes,  279,  392,  410. 


Building  stone,  298. 

Bulgaria,  429. 

Bunch  grass,  238,  279,  392. 

Burro,  281. 

Bush,  of  Australia,  239. 

Bushmen,  410. 

Butte  (city),  408. 

Buttes,  98. 

Cabinet  woods,  335,  484,  485. 
Cactus,  228,  240. 
Calcutta,  494. 
Calendar,  17. 

Californian  province,  336,  412-417. 
Californian  type  of  climate,  225,  218. 
Calms,  190. 

Camels,  247,  281,  291,  321,  399,  409. 
Camphor,  307. 
Campos,  237. 

Canada,   natural   provinces  and  products, 
356-389,  505,  508-512. 

people  of,  419-423. 

physiographic  provinces,   341-343,   346- 

349.  352-355. 
Canadian  province,  338,  508-511. 
Canadian  type  of  climate,  225. 
Canals,  374-376,  442,  446,  449,  4So,  4S5» 

457,  475.  4Q4. 
ship,  324,  374-376,  447.  449.  472,  486. 
Canals  and  fiords,  163,  455. 
Canoe,  birch-bark,  509. 
Canons,  86,  350. 
Canton,  476. 
Capadty  for  vapor,  193. 
'  Cape  Cod,  map,  1 29. 
Cape  province,  336,  418. 
Cape  Town,  418,  438. 
Carabao,  279. 
Carbon  dioxide,  172,  173. 
Cardiff,  434. 

Caribbean  province,  335.  484-488. 
Caribbean  ranges,  351. 
Caribbean  type  of  dimate,  225. 
Caribou,  247,  508,  512,  513. 
Carnivorous  animals,  247. 
Cascade  Range,  347< 
Cassava,  274. 
Catinga.  234. 
Catskill  Moimtains,  345- 
Cattle.  247.  250,  278-279,  393-3M»  399 

in  the  United  States,  393-394,  399. 
Caucasian  race,  258-262. 
Caves,  134. 
Cedars,  199.  295 
Cdcry,  270. 
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Cement,  398. 

Central  African  province,  335,  498. 

Central  America,  485,  486. 

Central  Australian  province,  336,  410. 

Central  European  province,  337.  427,  428, 

451-458- 
Cereal  grains,  271-274,  399. 
Ceylon,  438. 
Channel  of  a  stream,  77. 
Chapparal,  234. 
Charleroi,  444. 
Chautauqua,  Lake,  128. 
Cherbourg,  439. 
Chester,  Pa.,  371. 
Chestnut,  465,  469. 
Chicago,  388,  169,  370,  372,  373. 

water  supply,  99. 
Chicle,  307. 

Chile,  418,  508,  218,  221. 
Chilean  province,  336,  418. 
Chimney,  volcanic,  64. 
Chimpanzee,  251,  252. 
China,  473-477,  220. 
Chinese  people,  476. 
Chinese  province,  337,  473-477- 
Chocolate,  286. 
Cinchona,  288,  496. 
Cincinnati,  390,  373. 
Circulating  systems  of  the  earth,  33. 
Cirque,  115. 
Cirrus  clouds,  197. 
Cities,  water  supply,  99. 
Clay,  139,  143. 

constructive  material,  297,  371. 
Clay  soil,  143,  144. 
Cleveland,  387,  169,  370. 
Cliffs,  130,  131. 
Climate  (see  Rainfall,  Winds,  etc.),  217-225. 

Alpine.  223. 

and  civilization,  221. 

continental,  180,  219. 

east  coast,  219. 

factors  of,  217. 

Mediterranean,  218. 

oceanic,  151,  180,  220. 

of  European  countries,  218-221,  425-427, 
431,  440,  445,  451,  456,  464,  469. 

of  North  America,  218-222,  354-357- 

of  the  United  States,  218-220,  358,  391, 
400,  412,  415. 

types  of,  223-225. 

west  coast,  220. 

zones,  217-223. 
Climatic  regions,  223-225. 

map,  234. 


Clothing,  289*292. 

"Cloud-bursts,"  400. 

Clouds,  195-197. 

Clyde  River,  168,  432. 

Coal,  312-314,  367-368,  390,  433. 

Coastal  plains,  44. 

of  North  America,  353. 
Coast  factors,  166. 
Coast  Ranges,  347,  348. 
Coasts,  159-167. 

charts  of,  159. 

classification  of,  159. 

map  of,  160,  161. 

rising,  162. 

sinking,  162. 
Cocoa,  285,  286. 
Coconut  palm,  267,  335. 
Cod  fishing,  507,  511. 
Coffee,  285-286,  4S(). 
Coke,  312,  368. 

Cold  temperate  provinces,  338. 
Cold  temperate  zones.  181,  185 

climate  of,  222,  225. 
Cold  wave,  204. 
Collective  economy,  267. 
Coiluvial  soils,  140. 
Cologne,  447. 
Colorado  Plateau.  350. 
Colorado  River,  85,  86,  350,  404. 
Colombia,  490.  491. 
Columbia  Plateau,  349. 
Commerce,  320,  325,  326.  516. 

of  Alaska,  507. 

of  Argentina,  501. 

of  Austria- Hungary,  457-458. 

of  the  British  Isles,  437,  438. 

of  Canada.  379,  390. 

of  China,  476. 

of  France,  439.  443- 

of  Germany,  447. 

of  Holland,  449. 

of  India,  494. 

of  Italy,  466-467. 

of  Japan,  479,  480. 

of  Mexico,  482,  483. 

of  Russia,  453. 

of  Spain,  470. 

of  Sweden,  450. 

of  Switzerland,  462. 

of  the  United  States.  378-390,  415-417 

of  the  world,  516. 
Comstock  lode,  406. 
Concrete,  298. 

Condensation  of  water  vapor,  194.  195 
Condiments,  284. 
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Conglomerate,  37,  140. 

Conical  projections.  31. 

Coniferous  forests,  234-236. 

Constantinople,  471,  i6q 

Constructive  materials,  204-304. 

Continental  climate,  180,  219,  425. 

Continental  glacier,  117-123. 

Continental  islands,  31. 

Continental  platform,  24,  25,  31. 

Continental  shelf,  24,  25. 

Continents,  26-31. 

Contours,  39. 

Convection,  184. 

Copal,  307. 

C«»pcnhagen,  450. 

Copf)er.  301,  369,  408. 

(Toral.  157. 

Cordilleras.  346. 

Cork  (city),  437- 

Cork  oak.  296,  460. 

Corn,  271,  272,  360-362.  481. 

Corn-swinc-cattle  system,  361. 

Cotton.  289,  359,  365-366. 

Craips,  432. 

Crater,  64. 

Crater  Lake,  127. 

Crefeld,'  446. 

C'rcusot,  441. 

Cripple  Creek,  407. 

Cr>-stalline  rock,  38. 

Cuba,  4H7.  485. 

Cumberland  Mountains,  345. 

Cumulus  clouds,  197. 

Currants,  472. 

Currents,  ocean  (sec  Ocean  currents). 

Cut-ofif,  no. 

Cyclones,  189,  201. 

effect  on  climate.  219. 

effect  on  rainfall,  201. 

procession  of,  199. 

tornadoes.  207,  208. 
Cylindrical  projection,  20. 

Dairy  countries,  279. 

Danube  River,  451,  457,  103. 

Danzig,  447,  168. 

Date  palm,  276,  405,  409,  413,  469. 

Day,  10,  14,  15. 

civil  and  solar.  15. 
Death  Valley,  350. 
Degradation  defmed.  72. 
Dekkan.  49^-495,  54.  233- 
Dekkan  province,  335,  493-4QS. 
Delhi,  495. 
Delta,  49,  Sst  166. 


DelU  ports,  168. 

Denmark,  429,  450. 

Density  of  air,  184. 

Density  of  population,  map.  361. 

Density  of  sea  water.  152. 

Deposition,  80-83. 

Derwent  water,  125. 

Deserts,  213,  216,  218,  229,  239-242. 

Detroit,  387. 

Dew,  194,  198. 

Dew  point,  194. 

Diamonds,  502. 

Dikes.  83,  448. 

Diseases.  256. 

Dissected  plateau,  58. 

Distributaries,  83. 

Divide,  77. 

Dogs,  282,  444.  497,  514. 

Dolphin,  245. 

Domestic  animals,  270,  277-284,  310,  321. 

Donkey,  281, 

Drainage,  05. 

Dresden.  446. 

Drift,  glacial.  116.  119-123. 

Drouth  plants,  22S. 

Drowned  valleys,  lo^  162,  431. 

Drumlins,  121. 

I)r>--farming,  398. 

Ducks,  283. 

Dunes,  136-138. 

Durham,  X.  C,  374. 

Dust,  138,  174. 

Dutch  people,  450. 

Dyestuffs,  307. 

Earth.  9 

as  an  organism.  32-35. 

axis  of.  II,  13,  14.  32. 

distribution  of  light  and  heat.  175. 

plan  of  the,  24-31,  34. 

revolution,  11-13,  32. 

rotation,  10,  15,  33. 

structure,  9,  33. 

temperature  of,  32,  34. 
Earth  crust,  24. 

economic  relations  of.  39' 

structure  of,  36. 
Earthquakes,  67-69. 

economic  relations  of.  69. 

map  of  earthquake  areas,  68. 
East  coast  climates.  219- 
Eastern  and  western  hemispheres,  27. 
East  Indies,  Dutch,  449. 
Ebb  tide.  153. 
Economic  geography,  defined,  265. 
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Economic  relations,  of  earthquakes,  69. 

of  erosion,  9S-i>8. 

of  fiord  coasts,  164. 

of  glacial  drift,  122. 

of  gradation,  90. 

of  ground  water,  134. 

of  lakes,  128. 

of  mountains,  58. 

of  plains,  52. 

of  plateaus,  53. 

of  rock,  39. 

of  the  sea,  157. 

of  standing  water,  131. 

of  streams,  95-1 11. 

of  sun,  14. 

of  volcanoes,  67. 

of  waterfalls,  94. 

of  winds,  192. 

of  the  world.  ^2-^5.  333- 
Economies,  human,  map  of,  268. 
Ecuador,  491. 
Edinburgh,  432. 
Egypt,  409.  148. 
Elba,  464,  465. 
Elbe  River,  455.  457.  103. 
Electricity.  316. 
Electric  railways,  378. 
Elephants,  247,  248,  252,  282. 
Elevator,  grain,  363. 
Emu,  253. 

Eolian  plains,  49,  52,  53. 
Eolian  soils,  143. 
Equatorial  calms,  190. 
Equatorial  currents.  156. 
Equatorial  zone,  181,  185. 

climate  of,  217,  225. 
Equinox,  14. 
Erie  Canal,  375. 
Erosion,  76,  81,  84,  86,  87. 

by  wind,  136. 

economic  relations  of,  95-98. 

effect  of,  88-90. 

hills  of,  59. 

rapidity  of,  90. 
Eskers,  121. 
Eskimos,  512-515. 
Essen,  446. 
Essential  oils,  307. 
Estuaries,  162. 
Etna,  Mt..  464. 
Eurasia,  27. 

Eurasian  Arctic  province,  339,  5x2. 
Eurasian  Interior  province,  337,  398. 
Europe,  26,  27,  28. 

coast  of|  1661  167. 


Europe,  gladation  of.  123. 

natural  provinces,  countries,  and  products, 
426-472,  507,  512. 

people  (see  names  of  countries),  427-429. 

physiographic  provinces  of,  425. 
Evaporation.  193. 
Everest.  Mt.,  24. 
Everglades.  366. 
Explosives,  315. 

Factories,  318,  319. 

Fairbanks,  510. 

Fall  Line,  354.  374.  105. 

Fall  River,  371. 

Faulting.  63.  69. 

Faults,  dehned,  6$. 

Fertilizers.  146.  304.  372,  445. 

Field  culture,  270. 

Film  water.  147. 

Finger  Lakes.  1 26. 

Fiord  harbors.  168. 

Fiords,  163,  164.  165. 

Fire,  use  by  man,  308. 

Fish,  243-245.  100,  157. 

Fishing,  268,  269. 

in  Alaska.  506. 

in  Japan,  478. 

in  Newfoundland,  511 

in  Norway,  507. 

salmon,  4x3,  506. 

sturgeon.  453. 
Fiume.  456. 
Flax.  290,  29X. 
Flint,  299. 

Flood  plain,  49,  77,  78. 
Floods,  103,  104,  no. 
Florence,  468. 

Florida,  structure,  354,  355. 
Floridan  province,  337.  35^390. 

agriculture  in,  360-366. 

importance  of,  357. 

mining  in,  367-370. 
Floridan  type  of  climate,  225. 
Flow  of  tides,  153. 
Fog,  195. 

Food  supply  of  man,  266. 
Forests,  conservation  of,  297. 

kinds  of,  22^236. 
Formosa,  478. 
Fossils,  96. 
Fowl,  283. 
France,  429,  438-443. 

industries,  440-443. 

people,  429,  443. 

phystography,  439. 
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Frost,  198. 
Fruits,  27s,  276. 

Calif omian,  413. 

Floridan,  366. 

Mississippian,  364. 

tropical,  440,  465,  469,  478,  485. 
Fuel,  311-315. 
Furs,  291,  292. 

Galveston,  386,  168. 
Galveston  hurricane,  207. 
Ganges  plain,  493. 
Garden  culture,  269. 
Gary,  370. 
Gasoline,  315. 
Gauchos,  501. 
Geese,  283. 

Genesee  River  falls,  loi 
Geneva,  463. 
Genoa,  466,  169. 
Geography,  defined,  35. 
German  Empire,  447. 
Germany,  429,  444-448. 

citfes,  447. 

industries,  445-447. 

people,  429,  448. 

physiography,  444- 
Geysers,  133. 
Ghats,  493. 
(libraltar,  438. 
(iinger,  487. 

Giraffe,  247,  248.  251,  252. 
Glacial  drift,  116,  119-123. 

economic  relations  of,  122. 
(Glacial  Drift  plain  of  North  America,  353. 
(ilacial  lakes,  125,  126. 
Glacial  map  of  United  States  and  Canada, 

120. 
Glacial  plains,  49,  53. 
Glacial  s^ils,  142. 
Glaciers,  11 2-1 23, 

Alpine,  113. 

continental,  1 17-123. 

valley,  113. 
Glasgow,  432,  99,  168. 
Glass,  299. 

Globular  projection.  19. 
Gloversville,  N.  Y  ,  372. 
(}neiss,  38,  139. 
Goats,  280,  247,  250,  291. 
Gold,  302-303.  405-407,  414.  502,  510. 
Gorge,  86. 
Gradation,  72. 

by  ground  water,  132-135. 

by  ice,  113-123. 


Gradation,  by  running  water,  72-94* 

by  standing  water,  1 28. 

by  winds,  135-138. 

economic  relations  of,  90. 
Grains,  271-274. 
Grand  Cafion,  85,  86,  98. 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  373. 
Granite,  38,  139. 

as  building  stone,  299. 
Grape,  276. 

Grasstuid,  229,  236-239. 
Gravel,  143. 
Gravity,  ss. 
Greasewood,  392. 
Great  American  Desert,  394.  397. 
Great  Basin,  349. 
Great  Britain,  429-438,  313. 
Great  Lakes,  103,  125. 
Great  Salt  Lake,  350. 
Greater  Antilles,  485,  487. 
Greece.  429,  472. 
Green  corn,  361. 

Greenland,  29,  117,  164,  223,  512. 
Greenland  plateau,  342. 
Greenland  province,  339,  S^^siS- 
Grenoble,  441. 
Ground,  defined,  36. 
Ground  sea,  132. 
Ground  water.  132. 

economic  relations  of,  134. 

gradation  by,  i32-i35« 
Guanaco,  282. 
Guano,  304. 
Guiana,  490. 
Guinea  fowl,  283. 
Gulf  Stream,  156. 
Gullying,  84,  148. 
Gums,  307. 

Hachured  maps,  40. 
Hailstones,  198. 
Haiti,  487. 
Halifax,  438. 
Hamburg,  447,  169. 
Hanging  valleys,  116. 
Harbors,  167-171. 

artificial,  169. 
Havana,  487. 
Havre,  439. 
Hawaiian  Islands.  496. 
Heat  (see  Temperature). 
Heat,  earth's,  as  source  of  power,  317. 
Heat,  use  by  man,  308. 
Heat  belts,  177. 
Heat  equator,  212. 
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Heat  tnm  lun,  31,  34. 

Hcmlodc  Lake,   16. 

Hcriiiwarousjiriiinala,»47- 
Herding,  177. 

in  the  Alps,  461. 

in  Aigenlina  and  Uruguay,  joi. 


Hides.  iiS,  iQQ,  451,  4gQ,  301. 
Highlands,  dc&neii.  S3- 
High  Plains,  53,  54,  3sa,  jgi. 
Highs,  204. 
Hills.  59. 
HiDterland,  3S4. 
Hippopulamus,  147.  148,  iji. 
Hoang  River,  473.  104, 
Hoc  culture,  ibg. 
Hog.  147.  i8t. 
Holland,  448-450- 

Holbws.  defined.  63. 
Hongkong.  4J»,  476. 


Igloo.  IQ3.  514. 
Igneous  rock.  j8. 

9oiialn>m.  ^159- 
Impcrial  Valley  404 
India.  493-406.  14^ 

peojde  of.  41)4. 
Indianapolis,  iji,  378. 
Jndian Ocean,  Jjl- 
Indians  (Aiiicric:aiisJ.  15;.  250-367. 

in  Canada.  508,  jog. 

inMeiico,  481,484.  4Ss. 

in  South  ARienca.jqu.  4')i' 

in  (he  Cnited  Sutes.  310'  .%•>.%.  * 
Indtgo.  i07  4n6 

Indo-Afritau  realm  o(  animaU.  lit. 
ndu-China,  40; 
Indo-Chinese  prov  nee,  335- 
bisects,  i-lS.  '46. 

domesticated,  283,  284. 
Insolation,  166. 

Intern  peril  p  ■climate,  181,  21s. 
Interior  plain  of  Europe.  42,;. 
Interior  plains  ol  Norlli  .America,  . 
Interior  provinces,.!  ff,  JO'".!*).  4°: 
>r  type  ol  climate,  115. 
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Intcrmant  valley,  6 
International  date  line.  t6. 
Intertropical  provinces.  ,t3S. 


Hops,  4J4.  44O'  445.  456- 

ron.  Mo-joi,  360-370. 

Horses.  247.  aso,  180,  jio. 

rrigalion.  10  J.  104.  14^ 

Horseshoe  late,  no. 

slands.  31- 

Hot  springs.  .33- 

life  on.  JS4. 

Houses,  igi.  101,  igg.  401,  401- 

sobars,  184. 

Hudson  kivcr.  170.  375 

maps,  186.  187. 

Hull.  434. 

sothcrnw,    77 

maps.    70,    78,  170- 

Human  life  (see  Man).  3S.  33J 

laly,    29,^6,-468. 

industries,  465-467- 

Humidity,  loj- 

irrigation,  46s.  148. 

people.  468,  4'0-4'o. 

Hungary.  4SS-  4S6.  4S8- 

Hunting.  2b8,  i5o.                                                   Ivory,  us.  408. 

Hucriciii.es.  207 

ackson,  Mich..  373. 

amaica.  4J8  487- 

Iberian  Peninsula.  4&0 

apan.  477-4B0.  220. 

Ice.  gradation  by,  113-iJj. 

lc<*ctgs.  US.  S'l- 

ava.  406. 

I«!C»P«.It7. 

etties.  168. 

Ice  deserts,  141. 

oliet.  370- 

Iceluid.  164 

uneau,  505. 

Iceilicels,  ti7-iij 

ute.  404- 
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Kalahari  desert,  53,  410. 

Kalahari  province,  336,  410. 

Karnes,  121 

Kangaroo.  253,  254. 

Kansas  City,  3go,  372. 

Kayak,  513 

Kerosene,  315. 

Key  West,  374.  377- 

Khirghiz,  399. 

Kiel.  447. 

Kimberley,  502. 

Klondike  gold  field.  510. 

Knots,  mountain.  58,  343. 

Kobe,  479. 

Kongo  province,  335,  497. 

Koj)jes,  410. 

Korea,  473,  478,  4S0,  220. 

Kyoto,  480 

Lalx)r  supply,  310. 

Lac,  307. 

Lacustrine  plain,  49- 

Lagoon,  129,  150. 

Lai^oon  harl)ors,  168. 

Lake  district  of  England,  433. 

Lake  plains.  49. 

Lake  ports,  169. 

Lakes,  124-128. 

Alpine.  126. 

economic  relations  of,  128. 

effects  on  a  river,  103. 

glacial.  118.  125.  126. 

horseshoe,  1 10. 

life  history  (>f,  127,  128. 

navigation  of,  103. 

volcanic,  127. 
Land  (see  Continents,  Islands,  Gradation, 
etc.),  36-72. 

height  of.  22,  24,  28-31. 

variations  of  area,  24-25. 
Land  and  water  hemispheres,  25-26. 
Land  forms,  41. 

Land  masses,  arrangement  of,  26. 
Landslide,  75. 
Lapps,  512. 
Laterite,  145. 
Latitude.  10,  11 
Laurentian  lakes,  125 
Laurentian  peneplain,  45,  1x9,  341. 
Lauterbrunnen,  114. 
Lava,  38.  64. 
Lava  soils,  140 
Lead,  301. 
Leadville,  407. 
Leather,  292. 


Leeds,  433- 

Leicester,  433. 

Lemons,  276,  366,  413,  465. 

Lesser  Antilles,  485,  488. 

Levant,  460. 

Levees,  no,  in,  465. 

Liege,  444- 

Life,  human  (see  Man),  35,  333. 

Life  on  the  earth  (see  Plants,  Animals,  Man), 

33,  34,  35,  333 
Light,  artificial,  309. 
Light  from  sun,  distribution  of,  175. 
Lignite,  312. 
Lille,  441. 
Limestone,  37. 

as  building  stone,  299. 
Limestone  soils,  140. 
Limoges,  441. 
Linen,  290. 
Linseed  oil,  291. 
Lion,  247,  248. 
Lisbon,  470. 
Lithosphere,  9. 
Liverpool,  433. 

water  supply.  99. 
Llama,  252,  282,  491. 
Llanos,  237,  490. 
Loaded  stream,  79. 
Loams.  144. 
Locks,  432. 
Loess  soils,  14). 
Lofoden  Islands,  507. 
London,  434,  169. 

water  supply,  97. 
Longitude,  10,  11,  16. 
"Long  trail,"  393. 
Los  Angeles,  417. 

water  supply,  99. 
I^uisville,  374. 
Lowlands,  41-53. 
Lows,  204. 
Lugano,  Lake,  126. 
Lumber,  294. 
Lumbering,  296. 

in  Canada.  509. 

in  Germany,  445. 

on  Pacific  coast,  413. 
Lyons,  441. 
Lyttleton,  504. 

Macaroni,  465. 
Mackenzie  plain.  352. 
Mackenzie  River.  35a. 
McKlnley,  Mt.,  347. 
Madagascar  province,  335,  499- 
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Madras,  495* 

Madrid,  470. 

Mahogany.  206. 

Maine  coast,  map.  165. 

Maize  (see  G)m).  272. 

Malaga,  470. 

Malay  province,  335,  496. 

Malta,  438. 

Mammals,  247. 

Man,  255-262. 

as  an  animal,  255. 

enemies  of,  256. 

food  supply  of.  266. 

influence  of  environment,  sss, 

life,  3Si  333- 

varieties  and  races,  256-262. 
Man  power,  309,  321. 
Manchester,  433,  169. 

water  supply,  99. 
Manchuria,  475,  480,  220. 
Manchurian  province,  337,  473-480. 
Mango,  276. 
Manioc,  269.  274,  492. 
Mantle  rock,  defined,  36. 

formation  of,  72. 

movement  of,  74-76. 

transportation  of,  78. 
Manufacture,  318-320. 

conditions  of,  318. 

in  Austria-Hungary.  456. 

in  the  British  Isles.  432,  433,  437,  438. 

in  China.  47s.  477- 

in  France.  441- 

in  Germany,  446. 

in  Italy,  465. 

in  Japan,  479. 

in  Mexico,  482.  483. 

in  Norway,  507. 

in  Russia,  452. 

in  Switzerland,  463. 

in  the  United  Stales.  370-374.  382. 
Manzanillo,  483. 
Maoris,  504. 
Maps,  18-21. 

contoured,  39. 

list  of,  536. 

natural,  331. 

relief,  39. 
Map  projections,  i8-2Z. 
Map  scales,  21. 
Marble,  299. 
Marine  animals,  243. 
Marl,  128. 
Marseilles,  439,  169- 
Marshes,  95,  124-138. 


Mat^.  28s.  286. 

Mature  drainage.  95. 

Maturely  dissected  land.  88. 

Maturity  of  streams  and  valleys,  88.  91. 

Mauritius,  438. 

Medicines,  287-288. 

Mediterranean  climate.  218,  426. 

Mediterranean  province,  336,  427,  428,  457- 

472. 
Mediterranean  region,  425. 
Mediterranean  Sea,  166. 
Mediterranean  type  of  white  race,  260. 
Melbourne,  503. 
Melons,  366.  402.  410. 
Mercator's  projection.  20. 
Mercury.  302. 
Meridians,  10,  11. 
Metals.  299-303. 

used  in  electric  batteries,  317. 
Metamorphic  rock,  38. 
Mexican  plateau,  351. 
Mexican  province,  335.  481-485. 
Mexican  type  of  climate.  225. 
Mexico,  481-485.  54,  223. 
Mexico  (city).  483. 
Migration,  of  animals,  249. 

of  man.  256. 
Milan,  467. 
Milwaukee.  372. 
Mind  sphere,  256. 
Mineral  springs.  133. 
Mining.  294,  299-303.  312-314. 

economy.  294.  408. 

of  coal.  31^-314.  368. 

of  copper,  301,  408. 

of  gold,  302-303,  405-407.  410.  502,  510. 

of  iron,  300,  369-370. 

of  silver,  303.  405-407. 
Minneapolis.  389,  363,  372. 
Mississippi  River,  105-111.  353. 

delta,  82,  168. 
Mississippian  province.  3.37.  356-390 

agriculture  in.  360-36O. 

dties,  370-390. 

importance  of,  357. 

mining  in.  367-370. 
Mississippian  type  of  climate,  225,  353. 
Missouri  River.  106. 
Mitchell.  Mt.,  345. 
Mohawk  gap,  375. 
Moline,  111.,  373. 
Mollweide^s  projection,  20. 
Mongolian  race,  257.  259. 
Monkeys,  252,  253 
Monsoon  forests^  231. 
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Monsoons,  iq2. 
Monterey.  482. 
Montevideo.  501. 
Months.  18. 

Mont  Pei^e.  eruption,  67. 
Montreal,  379. 
Moon.  17. 

cause  of  tides,  154,  155. 
Moose,  508. 
Moraines,  marginal,  121. 

terminal,  116,  iig,  121. 
Moravia,  455,  456. 
Mormons,  394,  403. 
Moscow,  453,  454. 
Mountains,  54-50- 

age  of,  90.  91. 

economic  relations  of,  58. 
Mountain  system,  54. 
Muck  soils.  144. 
MuU)err>',  283. 
Mules,  281. 
Miilhausen,  446. 
Munich,  445. 
Muskegs,  118. 
Musk  ox,  250,  512,  508. 
Mustard,  284. 

Nagasaki,  479. 

Nancy,  441. 

Nantes,  439. 

Naples,  464,  467,  169. 

Narcotics,  285. 

Natural  gas.  315,  368,  390. 

Natural  map,  331. 

Natural  provinces,  329-339. 

maps,  328--329,  358.  428,  474. 
Natural  resources,  263-266,  326. 

utilization  of,  265. 
Neap  tide,  155. 
Nero  Deep,  24. 
Netherlands.  429,  448-450. 
New  England,  manufactures,  370. 
New  England  plateau,  343. 
Newfoundland,  343.  344. 
New  Guinea,  30,  496. 
New  Orleans.  386,  168,  374. 

water  supply,  99. 
New  World,  27. 
New  York,  381-384,  170,  372. 

map,  171. 

water  supply.  99. 
New  Zealand,  503.  164,  221. 
New  Zealand  province,  337,  503. 
Niagara  River,  92,  93,  94.  128. 
Nickel.  342. 


Night,  10,  14,  15. 
Nile  River.  409,  104. 
Nimbus  clouds,  197,. 
Nitrate,  304. 
Nitrogen.  172,  173. 

sources  of.  304. 
Nomadic  life,  278. 
Nome,  349,  510. 
North  America,  26,  27,  29. 

climates  of,  218-222,  354-357- 

coast  of,  163-167. 

future  use  of  land,  422. 

glaciation  of,  117-123. 

natural  provinces,  countries,  and  products, 
356-423,  481-488.  505-515- 

physiographic  provinces,  341-355. 

resources,  341. 
Northern  and  southern  continents,  27. 
Northern  realm  of  animals,  250. 
Norway,  507.  164. 
Nor^vegian  province,  338,  507. 
Nottingham,  433. 
Nunatak  Glacier,  115. 

Oaks,  295,  296. 
Oasis,  240. 
Oats,  271,  273,  364. 
Ocean  currents,  156,  157. 

cflFect  on  climate,  156,  157. 

eflFect  on  isotherms,  177. 

map  of,  160.  161. 
Oceanic  basin.  24,  25. 
Oceanic  climate,  151,  180,  220 
Oceanic  islands.  31,  66. 
Oceans  (see  Sea). 

depth.  150. 

form,  150. 

temperature.  151.  156,  160.  i6r. 
Ohio  River.  107,  108.  353. 
Oils,  306,  307. 
Old  Faithful  geyser,  133.' 
Old  World,  27. 
Olive,  276. 
Omaha,  372. 
Onions,  270. 
Opium,  286,  287. 
Oporto,  470. 

Orange  Free  State,  501,  502. 
Oranges,  276.  366.  413.  440,  465,  485. 
Oregon  province,  337,  412-417. 
Oregon  trail,  394.  395. 
Oregon  type  of  climate,  225,  220 
Ores,  299. 

Orinoco  province.  335,  490. 
Orizaba,  351. 
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Orthographic  projection,  19. 
Osaka,  479,  4&>> 
Ostriches,  252,  283,  502. 
Outcrop,  defined,  37. 
Oxygen,  172,  173. 
Ozark  plateau,  345-346,  370. 

Pacific  Ocean  (see  Sea),  150,  159. 

coast,  163-165. 
Pacific  ranges  of  North  America,  347. 
Pack  animals,  321. 
Palermo.  468. 
Palms,  food  supply,  267. 
Palousc  country,  142. 
Pampas.  239.  500. 
Panama  Canal.  486,  148,  158. 
Papagos,  401. 
Paper,  297. 
Para,  492. 
Parallels,  10,  11. 
Paris.  442,  444. 

Patagonian  province,  337,  399. 
Peaches,  276,  364.  366. 
Peafowl.  283. 
Pearis,  335. 
Pears,  276,  364,  440. 
Peal,  312. 
Peat  soils,  144. 
Peneplain,  45,  88,  90. 
Penguin,  245. 
Pennine  Range,  432. 
Peoria,  III.,  372. 
Perth,  418. 

Peru.  411,  491.  54- 
Peruvian  province,  336,  411. 
Petersburg.  374. 
Petroleum.  314,  315,  368.  452. 
Philadelphia.  384.  371.  372. 
Philippines,  496. 
Phosphorus,  sources  oE,  305. 
Physiographic  provinces,  69. 

maps,  70,  71.  340,  424. 

of  Europe,  424. 

of  North  America,  341-355. 
Physiographic  regions  of  the  British  Isles, 

430,  432-434- 
Piedmont  alluvial  plain,  81. 
Piedmont  Plateau,  345,  353-354- 
Pigeons,  283. 
Pigments.  306. 
Pikes  Peak,  73,  346. 
Pilsen,  457. 
Pimento,  487. 
Pine,  294. 
Pipe,  volcanic,  64. 


Pittsburgh,  389,  370. 
Plains.  41-53. 

alluviaK  45,  47-49.  S.l'  81-83. 

coastal.  44. 

economic  relations  of.  52. 

eolian,  49,  52.  53. 

flood.  49. 

gladal.  49.  53. 

lacustrine,  49. 

lake.  49. 

of  accumulation  or  aggradation,  49,  52, 53. 

of  degradation,  45. 

peneplain,  45,  88,  90. 

structural,  44. 

wind-worn,  52. 

worn-down,  44,  53. 
Plantain,  276,  497. 
Plantation  culture.  270. 
Plant  regions,  228-242. 

map,  229. 
Plants.  226-242. 

absorb  carbon  dioxide,  173 

adaptation  of,  226-228. 

as  soil  makers,  146. 

conditions  of  life,  33-35,  226 

distribution  of,  226-242. 

domestication  of,  269. 

drouth  plants,  228. 

effect  of  day  and  night,  14,  15 

intermediate  plants.  22S. 

relation  to  man,  265. 

relation  to  temperature,  237. 

relation  to  water,  227,  228. 

salt  plants,  228. 

water  plants,  227. 
Plata  province,  337,  500. 
Plateaus,  53. 

dissected,  58. 

economic  relations  of,  5.t 
Platinum.  511.  452. 
Playfairs  law,  88. 
Polar  bear,  512,  513. 
Polar  caps,  181,  185. 

climate  of,  222.  225. 
Polar  deserts,  240. 
Polar  type  of  climate.  225 
Polders,  448. 
Ponds.  124-1:18. 
Population  of  the  world.  262 

map,  261. 
Po  River,  465. 
Porterage,  321. 
Portland,  Ore.,  4x7. 
Porto  Rico,  487. 
Ports,  167-171. 
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Portsmouth,  £ng.,  434* 
Portugal,  429,  469-471. 
Potash,  sources  of,  305. 
Potatoes,  274. 
Pottery,  303. 
Poultry,  283. 

Power,  use  by  man,  309-317. 
Prague,  457,  4S8- 
Prairies,  220,  237. 
Prairie  schooner,  395. 
Precipitation,  1^7,  20(;-2i6. 
Pressure  of  air,  181,  184,  188. 

distribution  of,  188. 
Projections,  map,  18-21. 
Prussia,  447. 
Psychosphere,  256. 
Pueblos,  401-402. 
Puget  Sound,  348,  417. 
Pulque,  285. 
Puys,  439. 
Pyrenees,  469. 

Quartz,  299. 

Queensland  province,  337,  502. 

Qucenstown,  437. 

Quinine,  288,  496. 

Racine,  Wis.,  373. 

Radium,  317. 

Railroads  (sec  Transportation),  324,  516. 

in  Russia,  455. 

in  the  Alps,  461. 

in  the  United  Stales,  376-378,  396. 

in  the  world,  51O. 
Rainfall,  209-216. 

laws  of,  212-216. 

maps,  210-211,  214,  215. 
Rain  gauge,  198. 
Ranches,  279,  394,  500. 
Rand,  the,  502. 
Range  of  temperature,  180. 

map,  182. 
Ravine.  86. 
Reclamation  Service  of  the  United  States, 

40s,  434. 
Redwood,  294. 
Reefs,  157. 
Reindeer,  282,  512. 
Relative  humidity,  193 
Relief,  defined,  41. 

principal  features  of.  31. 
Relief  map  of  the  world,  22,  23. 
Relief  maps,  39. 
Residual  soil,  139. 
Resins,  307. 


Revived  streams,  90. 

Revolution,  of  earth,  11-13,  32. 

Rhine  River,  446-449,  103. 

Rice,  271,  273,  366. 

Richmond,  374. 

Rift  valley  lowland  of  the  British  Isles,  432. 

Rift  valleys,  64,  124. 

Riga,  453- 
River  ports,  168. 
Rivers  (see  Streams). 
Roads,  322,  378. 
Rock,  36-39. 

disintegration  of,  72. 

economic  relations  of,  39. 

products  of  disintegration,  139,  140. 
Rock  sphere,  9. 

Rock  waste  (see  Mantle  rock),  72. 
Rockford,  III.,  373. 
Rocky  Mountains,  346. 
Rodents,  247,  248. 
Rome,  467. 
Root  crops,  274. 
Rotation,  earth's,  10,  15,  ^^. 
Rotterdam,  449. 
Rouen,  441. 
Roumania,  429. 
Round  inlets,  169. 
Royal  Gorge,  Colorado,  86. 
Rubber,  291. 
Rum,  285. 
Run-oflF,  77. 
Russia,  429,  451-455- 

industries,  452-453. 

people,  429,  454. 
Rye,  271,  273,  364. 

Sagebrush,  392. 

Sago,  335,  478. 

Sahara,  30. 

Saharan  province,  336,  409. 

St.  Etienne,  441. 

St.  Joseph,  372. 

St.  Lawrence  River,  100.  103.  128,  374,  38a 

St.  Louis,  389,  372,  373. 

water  supply,  99. 
St.  Nazaire,  439. 
St.  Paul,  389. 
St.  Petersburg,  453,  454. 
St.  Pierre,  destroyed,  67. 
Sak6,  285. 
Salmon,  413,  506. 
Saloniki,  472. 
Salt.  305,  306. 
Salt  Lake  trail,  394,  395. 
Salt  plants,  228. 
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Salt  River  valley,  403,  404 
Salton  Sink,  350,  404 
Sand,  143. 

erosion  by,  136. 
Sandstone,  37,  140. 

as  building  stone,  290. 
San  Francisco,  416. 
Santa  Fe  tniil,  395. 
Santiago,  418. 
Santos,  490. 
Sao  Paulo,  490. 
Sardines,  440. 
Sardinia,  464,  465. 
Saturation,  193. 
Savannah  River,  104,  105. 
Savannas,  217,  236-239. 
Saxony,  446,  448. 
Scandinavian  highland,  425. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  371 
Scotch  Highlands,  432. 
Scotland,  507,  164. 
Screes,  defined,  75. 
Scrub,  234. 
Sea  (see  Oceans,  Standing  water.  Waves), 

ISO-ISO- 
depth  of,  22,  24,  150-151. 

economic  relations  of,  157. 

influence  on  man,  158. 

life  in,  243-245. 

navigation  of,  158. 

tides  in,  153- iSS- 
Sea  cliflfs,  130. 
Sea  water,  composition,  151. 

density  of,  152. 

pressure  of,  152. 

temperature,  151,  160,  161. 
Seal,  245,  248,  512,  513,  515. 
Seasons,  ii-is»  18,  32,  ^i, 
Seattle,  417. 
Sedentary  soils,  139. 
Sediment,  76,  78-83. 

carried  by  air,  135,  136. 

gladal,  116. 
Sedimentary  rocks,  37. 
Servia,  429. 
Seville,  470. 
Sevres,  441. 
Shale,  37,  140. 
Shanghai,  476. 
Shasta,  Mt.,  65,  347,  415. 
Sheboygan,  Wis.,  373. 
Sheep,  247,  250,  279,  291,  394,  501,  503. 
Sheffield,  433. 
Shelter,  for  man,  292. 
Ship6»  324.  33^ 


Siam,  496. 

Siberian  province.  338.  511 

Sicily,  464.  465' 

Sierra  Madre.  347.  35 1 

Sierra  Nevada,  64,  347.  41 5« 

Silesia,  455.  456,  4S8. 

Silk,  291,  441,  465.  475.  478. 

Silkworm,  283,  281,  291. 

Silt.  143. 

Silver,  302,  303.  405-407. 

Singapore,  438,  169. 

Siroco),  464. 

Sisal,  484. 

Skerries,  131. 

Slate,  343. 

Snake  River,  349. 

Snowflakes.  197. 

Snowshoes,  509. 

Soap,  307. 

Soda,  350,  372. 

Soils,  139-149. 

alluvial,  142. 

and  population.  149 

chemical  constituents  of,  145. 

colluvial,  140. 

composition  of,  143. 

conservation  of,  148 

defined,  36,  1 59. 

derived  from  mountains,  59. 

derived  from  volcanoes,  67 

eolian,  143. 

from  igneous  rocks,  139. 

glacial,  122.  142. 

lava.  140. 

limestone,  140. 

made  by  plants,  146. 

map,  141. 

result  of  transportation,  76. 

sedentary,  139. 

temperature  of,  146. 

transported,  140. 

tropical,  144. 

types  of.  144. 
Soil  wash,  95. 
Soil  water,  147* 
Solstice,  14. 
Soo  Canals,  374,  375. 
South  Africa,  218,  239. 
South  African  province,  337,  501. 
South  America,  26,  27,  29. 

coasts  of,  162,  163,  167. 

provinces,  countries,  and  products,  399^ 
411,  417,  489-402,  500,  508. 
South  American  realm  of  animaK  252. 
Southampton,  434. 
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South  Bend,  Ind..  373. 

Southeast  lowland  of  England.  434. 

Southern  Ocean,  150. 

Southern  uplands  of  the  British  Isles,  432. 

Southwest  American  |Hx>vince,  338,  508. 

Southwest  Australia,  218. 

Southwest  Australian  province,  336,  418. 

Spain,  429,  469-471- 

Sphinx,  eroded,  73. 

Spices,  284,  450,  498. 

S[Nt,  129. 

Springfield,  O.,  373. 

Springs,  mineral,  133. 

Spring  tide,  155. 

Spruce,  23s,  295. 

Stacks,  131. 

Standard  time,  16. 

Standing  water,  1 24-131. 

economic  relations  of,  131. 

gradation  by,  128. 
Steam  engine,  311. 
Stce\,  300. 

Steppes,  54.  237,  258. 
Stercographic  projection,  19. 
Stettin,  447. 
Stimulants,  285. 
Stockholm,  450. 
Stone,  building,  298. 
Storms,  198,  207-209. 
Strata,  defined,  37. 
Stratus  clouds,  197. 
Streams,  age  of,  88. 

and  relief,  88. 

braided,  106. 

course  of,  7(^78,  86-88. 

crookedness  of,  83,  84,  1 10. 

economic  relations  of,  95-111. 

effect  of  lakes  on,  103. 

floods  in,  103,  X04,  1 10. 

loaded,  79. 

navigation  of,  103,  106-1 11. 

relation  of  valleys  to,  88. 

revived,  90. 

routes  of  travel  and  transportation,  100. 

scenery,  98. 

source  of  food  supply,  100. 

source  of  water  supply,  99. 

sources  of,  77. 

speed  of,  79. 

transportation  of  mantle  rock,  76,  78-83. 

utilization  of,  103-111. 

water  power  of,  101. 
Stream  system,  77,  78. 
Structural  plains,  44. 
3turgeon,  453. 


Substratum.  265.  266. 

Subtropical  and  warm  temperate  provinces 

Subtrx^cal  zcmes,  181,  ^85. 

dimateof.  218,  225. 
Sudan,  410 
Suez.  438. 

Suez  Canal,  1 58,  324. 
Sugar  beets,  274,  405. 
Sugar  cane,  275. 
Sulphur,  306. 
Sun,  10-14,  34- 

as  direct  source  of  power,  317. 

cause  of  tides.  155. 

economic  relations,  14. 

energ>'  from.  309. 
Superior  district,  369. 
Swansea,  434. 
Sweden,  450,  511. 
Sweet  potato.  274,  485 
Swine,  247,  281. 
Switzerland,  429,  462-463. 

industries  462. 

people,  463 
Sydney,  503. 

Tacoma,  417. 

Taghannock  Falls,  98. 

Talus,  defined,  75. 

Tampa,  374- 

Tampico,  483. 

Tanana  River,  510. 

Tapioca,  274. 

Tapir,  252,  253. 

Taro,  274. 

Tasmania,  30,  504. 

Tea,  285,  286, 

Technical  materials,  304-307. 

Tehuantepec,  Isthmus  of,  169,  484. 

Temperate  and  intemperate  provinces,  337. 

Temperate  dry  forest,  234-236. 

Temperate  summer  fore^  232. 

Temperate  zones,  181,  1S5. 

climate  of,  218,  225. 
Temperature,  174-185. 

effect  of  clouds,  174. 

heat  belts,  177. 

range  of,  180,  182. 
Temperature  belts,  181. 

map,  185. 
Temperature  zones,  180,  181. 

map,  183. 
Terminal  moraines,  116,  119. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  372. 
Textiles,  289. 
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Economic  relations,  of  earthquakes,  69. 

of  erosion,  95-98. 

of  fiord  coasts,  164. 

of  gladai  drift,  122. 

of  gradation,  90. 

of  ground  water,  134. 

of  lakes,  1 28. 

of  mountains,  58. 

of  plains,  52. 

of  plateaus,  53. 

of  rock,  39. 

of  the  sea,  157. 

of  standing  water,  131. 

of  streams,  95-111. 

of  sun,  14. 

of  volcanoes,  67. 

of  waterfalls.  94. 

of  winds,  192. 

of  the  world.  32-35.  $3i- 
Economies,  human,  map  of.  268. 
Ek:uadur,  491. 
Edinburgh,  432. 
Egypt,  409.  148. 
Elba,  464,  465. 
Elbe  River,  455.  457.  103. 
Electricity.  316. 
Electric  railways,  378. 
Elephants,  247,  248,  252,  28a. 
Elevator,  grain,  363. 
Emu,  253. 

Eolian  plains.  49,  52,  53. 
Eolian  suits,  143. 
£)quatorial  calms.  190. 
Equatorial  currents,  156. 
Equatorial  zone,  181,  185. 

climate  of,  217,  225. 
£)quinox,  14. 
Erie  Canal,  375. 
Erosion,  76,  81,  84,  vS6,  87. 

by  wind,  136. 

economic  relations  of,  95-98. 

effect  of,  88-90. 

hills  of,  59. 

rapidity  of,  90. 
Eskers,  121. 
Eskimos,  512-515. 
Essen,  446. 
Essential  oils,  307. 
Estuaries.  162. 
Etna,  Mt..  464. 
Eurasia,  27. 

Eurasian  Arctic  province,  339,  512. 
Eurasian  Interior  province,  337,  398. 
Europe,  26,  27,  28. 

coast  of|  166,  167. 


Europe,  gladation  of.  123. 

natural  provinces,  coimtries,  and  products* 
426-472,  507,  512. 

people  (sec  names  of  countries),  427-429. 

physiographic  provinces  of,  425. 
Evaporation.  193. 
Everest,  Mt.,  24. 
Everglades,  366. 
Explosives,  315. 

Factories,  318.  319. 

Fairbanks,  510. 

Fall  Line,  354.  374,  105. 

Fall  River,  371. 

Faulting,  63,  69. 

Faults,  defmed,  6^ 

Fertilizers.  14O.  304.  372,  445. 

Field  culture,  270. 

Film  water.  147. 

Finger  Lakes,  126. 

Fiord  harbors,  168. 

Fiords,  163,  164,  165. 

Fire,  use  by  man.  308. 

Fish,  243-245,  100,  157. 

Fishing,  2O8,  269. 

in  Alaska,  506. 

in  Japan,  478. 

in  Newfoundland,  51: 

in  Norway,  507. 

salmon,  413,  506. 

sturgeon,  453. 
Fiume.  456. 
Flax,  290,  291. 
Flint,  299. 

Flood  plain,  49,  77,  78. 
Flood.s,  103.  104,  110. 
Florence,  468. 

Horida,  structure,  354.  355- 
Floridan  province,  337.  356-39a 

agriculture  in.  360-366. 

importance  of,  357. 

mining  in,  367-370. 
Floridan  type  of  climate,  225. 
Flow  of  tides,  153. 
Fog,  195. 

Food  supply  of  man,  266. 
Forests,  conservation  of,  297. 

kinds  of,  229-236. 
Formosa,  478. 
Fossils,  96. 
Fowl,  283. 
France,  429,  438-443. 

industries,  440-443. 

people,  429.  443- 

physiography,  439. 
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